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To  Sir  WALTER  THORBURN  of  Glenbreck,  Peeblesshire. 
MY  DEAR  THORBURN, 

Seeing  our  families  have  been  acquainted 
for  generations,  and  the  friendship  remains  unimpaired, 
it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  associate  your  name 
with  this  work,  which  treats  largely  of  the  Shire  which 
you  so  faithfully  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
for  well  nigh  twenty  years.  And  the  inscribing  your  name 

on  it  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  personally  testifying 
(x> 

how  I,  in  common  with  your  numerous  attached  friends, 

appreciate  the  manner  in  which  you  have  set  your  business 
and  other  talents  to  use  in  the  Town  and  County  of 
Peebles.  We  feel  assured  that  your  name  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  one  to  be  held  in  highly  honoured 
remembrance. 

And  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  BROWN  ANDERSON. 

CARISBROOKE,  I.W.,  October  1906. 


Preliminary. 


NO  one  has  asked  for  these  Recollections,  and  when 
finished  they  will  probably  not  be  read  by  the  public, 
and  may  be  lightly  esteemed  by  relatives  and  friends. 
But  are  these  reasons  for  being  deterred  from  an 
employment  in  which  there  come  to  my  aid  the  gift  of 
a  specially  retentive  memory,  the  keeping  of  a  copious 
diary,  a  wide  course  of  reading,  and  an  amount  of  travel, 
which,  though  it  has  not  compassed  India  or  the  Colonies, 
embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  while  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Switzerland  have  been 
seen  and  enjoyed?  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  chief  educative  forces  in  my 
life  have  been,  not  school  or  college,  but  when,  further 
on,  I  came  under  the  influence  of  men  of  marked  ability, 
who,  by  precept  and  example,  counselled  perseverance,  even 
under  great  difficulties  and  discouragement,  the  motto  of 
one  of  them  being — "He  that  tholes  overcomes.'  That  man 
was  William  Chambers. 

CARISBROOKE,  I.W.,  October  1906. 
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emmiscences. 


Early  Days  and  Schools. 

WHEN  I  was  seven  years  of  age  my  father,  who  had  for 
some  years  previously  lived  at  15  Gayfield  Square, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  suburban  house  which  had 
belonged  to  his  father,  Adam  Anderson,  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  accordingly  in  1849  we  went  to  I  Salisbury 
Road,  Newington,  there  to  remain  for  seven  years,  and 
there  it  was  intended  that  the  young  idea  should  be  taught 
to  shoot,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  these  were  the 
days  when  at  schools  barbarous  flogging  was  still  fully  in 
vogue,  the  young  idea  was  taught  how  to  be  hit,  and  fre- 
quently without  adequate  cause,  ay,  even  without  any 
cause  save  the  lust  for  cruelty  that  prevailed  among  domi- 
nies in  that  uncivilised  age.  The  most  cruel  of  them  were 
the  lame  and  the  red-haired  ones,  but  neither  sound  limbs 
nor  brown  hair  guaranteed  that  the  owners  thereof  were 
materially  less  tyrannical  than  the  first  named  teachers. 
And  in  subsequent  years  at  the  High  School  and  Edinburgh 
Institution  the  flagellation,  though  considerably  modified 
from  the  lines  of  the  school  at  Newington,  was  too  much  in 
evidence.  Though  the  physical  frame  of  the  boys  might  be 
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none  the  worse  of  it,  their  mental  condition  was  that  of 
terror  and  outraged  feeling.  And  will  it  be  believed  that 
so  humane  a  man  as  Dr  John  Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
health  of  children,  written  forty-six  years  ago,  advocated 
the  domestic  and  corporal  punishment  of  children?  Had  he 
not  better  have  kept  silence  about  it?  seeing  that  the  spirit 
of  the  severe  schoolmaster  too  often  actuates  the  human 
but  not  humane  parent. 

Well,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  something  was 
learned  at  school.  On  Sundays,  Church  was  attended  once 
at  all  events,  occasionally  twice  or  three  times.  The 
Shorter  Catechism  was  part  of  that  day's  diet,  and  some 
parts  of  it  were  very  difficult  of  assimilation.  On  week 
days  the  usual  juvenile  games  of  cricket  and  football  were 
enjoyed,  and  golf  was  seen  being  played  on  Bruntsfield 
Links  by  men  attired  in  red  coats.  These  were  the  days  of 
severe  frosts  and  prolonged  snow  storms,  when  Dudding- 
ston  Loch  would  be  frozen  over  for  ten  days,  and  when 
skaters  executed  graceful  curves  over  its  surface,  and  there 
was  a  space  allotted  to  the  roaring  game  of  the  curlers. 
Juveniles  had  their  slides,  and  all  were  more  or  less  exhilar- 
ated before  going  home  to  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the 
domestic  hearth.  The  Christmas  pantomime,  the  wonder- 
ful conjurer,  the  shifting  panorama,  how  all  these  in  their 
turn  were  the  lot  of  the  schoolboy  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  who  have  for  long  emerged  from  youthful 
days.  The  stage  coach,  the  two-horse  omnibus,  the  former 
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running  to  Peebles,  the  latter  plying  between  Newington 
and  Stockbridge,  the  Scotland  Street  Station  and  tunnel, 
the  steamboat  from  Granton  to  Burntisland — are  not  all 
these  written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more? 

I  have  seen  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  in  Salisbury  Road,  when 
she  was  the  guest  of  Mr  John  Whigham,  the  Quaker,  almost 
opposite  to  whose  house  was  that  of  Principal  Cunningham 
of  the  Free  Church  College.  At  41  Minto  Street  there 
lived  then,  till  his  death  in  1889,  Mr  Archibald  Marshall,  a 
much  respected  citizen,  son  of  a  former  minister  of  Manor, 
of  which  parish  he  was  very  fond  to  the  last  and  often 
re-visited,  walking  via  Manorhead  to  Cramalt,  on  the  Meg- 
get,  where  lived  his  father-in-law,  Walter  Anderson.  My 
father  was  succeeded  in  I  Salisbury  Road  by  Dr  Guthrie,  of 
whom  I  shall  speak  farther  on.  And  I  cannot  take  leave  of 
this  house  (now  demolished)  without  recording  the  grievous 
loss  of  our  mother,  Jane  Brown,  daughter  of  David  Brown 
of  Greenknowe,  Stirlingshire.  The  sad  event  occurred  in 
July  1850,  and  soon  after  that  my  father  took  us  all  to 
summer  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Lyne,  Peeblesshire, 
near  to  which,  at  Drochil  Castle,  lived  his  sister,  wife  of 
James  Murray  of  Craigend.  A  year  thereafter,  the  small 
residential  property  of  Hallyards  coming  into  the  market, 
my  father  acquired  it  and  retained  it  till  his  death,  his 
Edinburgh  house  being  8  Regent  Terrace. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Edinburgh  Clergy  in  the  Fifties. 

IT  is  with  no  disrespect  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  that  mention  is  first  made  of  Dr  Guthrie,  who, 
as  preacher  and  humanitarian,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Dr 
Chalmers,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  that  great  man. 
Chalmers  ended  his  useful  life  in  1847,  and  had  from 
George  IV.  Bridge  and  the  South  Bridge  pointed  out  the 
lower  regions  to  his  then  young  friend,  remarking,  "  A  fine 
field  there,  Mr  Guthrie."  The  advice  was  not  lost,  and  the 
ardent  young  disciple  did  (both  in  daily  work  and  in  his 
published  "Pleas  for  Ragged  Schools"  and  "The  City:  its 
Sins  and  Sorrows,")  much  for  those  portions  of  humanity 
that  were  huddled  in  the  Cowgate,  Grassmarket,  Canon- 
gate,  and  Lawnmarket.  Not  only  so,  but  Dr  Guthrie 
stimulated  other  humanitarians  in  the  work  of  well-doing 
towards  their  brethren  in  a  region  where  many  forces  went 
towards  the  deterioration  of  the  masses,  and  the  work  then 
set  a-going  has  since  been  carried  on  by  many,  which 
include  the  names  of  Wilson,  Tasker,  Balfour,  as  well  as 
the  Missions  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  proximity.  St  Giles 
and  the  Tron,  the  Tolbooth,  and  others  have  agencies  at 
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work  which,  in  co-operation,  must  embrace  in  their  reform- 
ing measures  the  whole  field,  to  use  the  words  of  Chalmers. 

Dr  Guthrie's  merits  were  recognised  not  merely  by  his 
brethren  but  by  his  Queen  and  country.  As  an  orator  and 
a  kind-hearted  man,  he  was  welcomed  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  sufferers,  and  honoured  by  men  of  the  highest  station 
who  had  the  cause  of  progress  at  heart.  As  a  copious 
memoir  of  him  has  been  published,  it  is  superfluous  here  to 
say  more,  though  I  may  be  pardoned  for  recording  that  I 
have  heard  him  in  Free  St  John's,  the  Free  Assembly  Hall, 
and  in  the  Music  and  Queen  Street  Halls,  have  shaken 
hands  with  him,  and  known  several  members  of  his  family. 

Though  no  life  of  "  A.K.H.B."  has  been  published, 
he,  as  minister  of  St  Bernards  (and  latterly  of  the  Parish 
Church,  St  Andrews),  made  his  mark  sufficiently  as  a 
preacher  and  author  to  call  attention  to  his  life  and  work. 
Fluent  and  forcible  as  a  preacher,  genial  (though  never  pro- 
found) as  an  author,  Dr  Boyd  attained  the  rank  of  Very 
Reverend  by  virtue  of  being  raised  to  the  Moderator's  chair 
in  1890.  As  a  minister,  some  held  he  was  very  reverend, 
others  maintained  he  was  very  flippant,  while  some  gave 
their  verdict  as  "  the  happy  medium."  He  came  short  of 
being  a  great  man  through  chronic  egotism  and  the 
undoubted  fact  that  his  essays,  copious  as  they  were,  lacked 
anything  like  literary  strength.  Nevertheless  he  had  that 
pleasant  way  of  writing  at  large  on  common  things  with 
geniality,  interspersed  with  humour,  that  his  books  sold 
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well  and  put  money  into  the  author's  purse.  His  frequent 
holidays  were  enjoyed  chiefly  in  England,  where  his  great 
ambition,  successfully  pursued,  was  to  be  in  social  touch 
with  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Rectors,  to  worship  in  Cathedrals 
and  prominent  English  Churches;  nor  did  he  fail,  in  his 
own  genial  fashion,  to  let  this  be  fully  known  to  friends 
and  to  readers  of  his  numerous  books.  His  life,  full  of 
activity  and  zeal  for  the  right,  closed  in  February  1899,  at 
Bournemouth,  where  he  had  gone  to  rest,  and  where,  unfor- 
tunately, mistaking  the  right  medicine  bottle,  he  took  the 
contents  of  a  phial,  which  poisoned  him. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Dr  Robert  Lee, 
minister  of  Old  Greyfriars,  and  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory in  Edinburgh  University.  Acquitting  himself  with 
distinction,  and  proving  himself  as  a  man  of  great  intel- 
lectual gifts,  he  entered  with  zeal  into  the  movement  for  an 
improved  Scottish  Church  service  ere  the  opinion  of  the 
public  was  ripe  on  the  subject,  and  though  his  views  were 
carried  into  practice  after  his  death,  he  did  not  live  to  see 
them  fully  adopted.  He  shocked  Dr  Phin,  who,  with 
others  of  the  strongly  Conservative  party,  opposed  him 
tooth  and  nail  and  attacked  him  right  and  left.  Defending 
himself  with  the  ability  of  a  consummate  master  of  debate, 
his  repeated  efforts  in  doing  so  and  the  sorrow  he  felt  in 
being  so  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  told  severely 
on  his  sensitive  mind  and  weakened  his  physical  powers. 
He  had  strong  support  from  Principal  Tulloch  and  the  men 
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of  light  and  leading  of  his  day,  but  ere  the  sixties  were 
closed  his  life  was  also  closed,  though  his  memory  is 
cherished  as  one  of  the  most  intellectual  Scotchmen  of  the 
IQth  century.  Those  Professors  who  were  colleagues  of  his 
in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  of  which  he  was  Dean,  will  bear 
witness  to  his  transcendant  gifts  and  oratorical  powers.  In 
presenting  clergymen  to  the  Principal  of  the  University  for 
being  "capped"  as  Doctors  of  Divinity,  his  speeches  were 
models  of  true  eloquence. 

Dr  Norman  Macleod,  of  the  Barony,  Glasgow,  was  suffi- 
ciently identified  with  Edinburgh  as  to  constitute  him  a 
highly  honoured  guest  of  the  latter  city  whenever  he  came 
to  it,  and  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  him  here.  Her 
late  Majesty  looked  on  him  as  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
makes  frequent  mention  of  him  as  a  friend  in  whom  she 
had  implicit  confidence  for  advice  in  spiritual  or  secular 
life.  As  a  preacher  and  author  his  fame  is  known  unto  all 
men,  and  Queen  Victoria's  opinion  is  amply  corroborated 
by  many  others  illustrious  in  rank  and  foremost  in  intel- 
lect. But  what  is  equally  significant  and  important  is  the 
love  that  was  borne  him  by  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  for  whose 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  he  manifested  untiring  zeal. 
Like  Dr  Robert  Lee,  he  lived  before  his  time;  and  ere 
public  opinion  was  ripe  for  the  less  restricted  keeping  of 
the  Sabbath,  his  clear  views,  boldly  enunciated,  brought 
down  on  him  the  Pharisaical  strictures  of  the  men  that 
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were  righteous  overmuch,  and  like  Dr  Lee,  he  was  misre- 
presented and  misunderstood.  Whether  in  the  pulpit,  on 
the  platform,  or  in  the  social  circle  of  which  he  was  so  bril- 
liant an  ornament,  Dr  Macleod  shone  as  a  bright,  particular 
star,  and  the  whole  country  mourned  his  loss  when  death 
took  him  in  June  1872.  Those  who  have  not  read  the  story 
of  his  life  by  his  eminent  brother,  Dr  Donald  Macleod,  will 
find  that  work  replete  with  interest. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enumerate 
the  many  famous  clergymen  who  in  the  fifties  and  after- 
wards were  men  of  distinction  in  Edinburgh. 
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Edinburgh  University  and  its 

Professors. 

VERY  few  now  surviving  were  pupils  of  John  Wilson, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  I  was  a  boy  of 
twelve  when  he  died,  and  I  cannot  recall  having  even  seen 
this  distinguished  man,  but  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  a 
goodly  number  of  his  pupils,  whose  testimony  has  been  that 
there  was  given  to  them  by  their  Professor  such  an  intel- 
lectual stimulus  and  ardent  desire  towards  high  thinking, 
that  they  never  ceased  to  remember  the  man  who  communi- 
cated to  them,  as  by  an  electric  flash,  the  divine  afflatus  and 
the  aspiration  to  learn  all  things  worthy  and  profitable. 
Head  and  shoulders  above  the  majority  of  his  colleagues 
(and  this  without  disparagement  to  any  of  them),  Wilson, 
by  his  lectures  and  his  books  and  his  magnetic  personal 
influence,  shed  lustre  on  his  country,  the  University,  and 
far  beyond  these  spheres;  in  the  Lake  District  he  formed 
one  of  that  band  of  brothers  named  the  Lake  School  of 
Poetry,  for  Wilson  was  no  mean  poet;  his  prose  works  are 
a  valuable  item  in  any  library;  his  Critiques  have  an 
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analytical  power  that  fairly  cut  in  to  the  heart  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  was  writing,  and  as  an  all-round  man 
he  was  recognised  as  an  intellectual  northern  light.  Eng- 
land was  not  slow  to  learn  the  lessons  he  taught,  and  Edin- 
burgh has  perpetuated  his  memory  by  that  colossal  statue 
prominent  among  those  in  East  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
while  his  memoir  is  faithfully  and  beautifully  written  by 
his  attached  daughter,  Mrs  Gordon. 

A  life  is  measured  not  by  years, 

So  many  or  so  few, 
But  by  the  truth  one  strives  to  reach, 

The  good  one  tries  to  do. 

How  applicable  are  these  lines  to  both  Wilson  and 
Aytoun!  Their  combined  lives  yield  the  total  figure  of 
106  years,  while  the  search  that  both  of  them  made  after 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  the  welfare 
of  mankind  was  unlimited  in  its  application,  untiring  in  its 
zeal.  With  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  and  kindly 
home  training,  both  men  in  due  time  responded  to  the  call 
made  on  them,  and  in  their  own  day  and  generation,  to  do 
the  work  given  them  to  do,  and  they  both  were  guiltless  of 
being  barren  or  unfruitful.  Each  of  them  had  not  only  a 
thorough  grasp  of  his  own  particular  subject,  but  a  teach- 
ing power  that  was  irresistible  to  all  save  the  veriest  dunce. 
"  Belles  Lettres  "  and  Literature  being  the  subject  on  which 
Aytoun  had  to  expatiate,  he  came  into  the  class  room  with 
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a  mind  fully  equipped  with  pure  literature,  and  quickened 
by  enthusiasm  into  speaking  of  the  authors  of  all  that  was 
best  worth  reading  in  order  to  be  benefitted  or  instructed. 
Aytoun  was  a  hero  to  me,  whether  in  the  class  room  attend- 
ing his  lectures  or  through  the  medium  of  his  "  Lays  of 
Scottish  Cavaliers,"  wherein  he  showed  himself  the  poet  of 
chivalry  and  romance.  Two  stanzas  from  "  The  Execution 
of  Montrose  "  show  Aytoun  in  his  best  poetic  vein:- 

It  would  have  made  a  brave  man's  heart 

Grow  sick  and  sad  that  day, 
To  watch  the  keen,  malignant  eyes 

Bent  down  on  that  array. 
There  stood  the  Whig  West-country  lords 

In  balcony  and  bow; 
There  sat  their  gaunt  and  withered  dames 

And  their  daughters  all  a-row. 
And  every  open  window 

Was  full  as  full  might  be 
With  black-robed  Covenanting  carles 

That  goodly  sport  to  see. 

But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and  wan, 

He  looked  so  great  and  high— 
So  noble  was  his  manly  front, 

So  calm  his  steadfast  eye— 
The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout, 

And  each  man  held  his  breath, 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul 

Was  face  to  face  with  death. 
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And  then  a  mournful  shudder 

Through  all  the  people  crept, 
And  some  that  came  to  scoff  at  him 

Now  turned  aside  and  wept. 

Of  such  deep  pathos  is  the  subject  of  another  of 
Aytoun's  poems,  "  Edinburgh  after  Flodden,"  that  the 
desire  to  give  a  part  of  it  here  is  quite  irresistible:- 

Jesu  Christ!  our  King  has  fallen, 

O,  Great  God!  King  James  is  gone; 
Holy  Mother  Mary!  shield  us, 

Thou  who  erst  did  lose  thy  Son. 
O,  the  blackest  day  for  Scotland 

That  she  ever  knew  before; 
O,  our  King — the  good,  the  noble- 
Shall  we  see  him  never  more? 
Woe  to  us  and  woe  to  Scotland, 

O,  our  sons,  our  sons  and  men. 
Surely  some  have  'scaped  the  Southron, 

Surely  some  will  come  again. 
Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  winter 

Shall  uprear  its  shatter'd  stem- 
Wives  and  mothers  of  Dunedin 

Ye  may  look  in  vain  for  them. 

He  was  gone,  their  prince  and  idol, 

Whom  they  loved  and  worshipp'd  so. 
Like  a  knell  of  death  and  judgment 

Rung  from  Heaven  by  angel  hand 
Fell  the  words  of  desolation 

On  the  elders  of  the  land. 
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Hoary  heads  were  bowed  and  trembling, 
Withered  hands  were  clasped  and  wrung; 

God  hath  left  the  old  and  feeble, 
He  had  ta'en  away  the  young. 

Aytoun  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who,  in  his  memoir  of  the 
Professor,  has  clone  full  justice  to  his  life  and  memory. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  among  the  Edinburgh  Pro- 
fessors during  part  of  the  Victorian  era  there  stood  out 
prominently  James  Young  Simpson,  of  the  Chair  of  Mid- 
wifery, enjoying  also  a  large  practice,  and  attracting  to  his 
house — 52  Queen  Street — from  his  great  fame  as  a  scientist, 
hosts  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was 
virtually  the  discoverer  of  that  powerful  anaesthetic  and 
great  boon  to  suffering  humanity — chloroform.  He  was 
consulted  equally  by  the  duchess  and  the  washerwoman, 
and  he  rendered  signal  services  to  many  who  were  unable 
to  pay.  In  1866  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  at  this  time 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  crushing  domestic  blows,  so  that 
what  remained  of  his  life  was  sadly  clouded.  But  he  had 
steadily  cherished  the  abiding  hope  of  immortality,  and 
in  May  1870  his  comparatively  brief  life  of  fifty-nine  years 
closed.  The  funeral,  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen,  testi- 
fied to  the  loss  sustained  by  Edinburgh  and  the  whole 
country.  His  statue  is  placed  in  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
and  two  lives  of  him  have  been  written  by  able  hands. 

Of  no  less  usefulness  and  fame  have  been  several  of  the 
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other  Professors,  and  the  lives  of  two  of  them  have  been 
given  to  the  world — Professor  Blackie  and  Professor  Sir 
Robert  Christison — so  that  nothing  original  could  be  here 
said  of  them.  The  life  of  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan  is  well 
worthy  of  being  written — let  us  hope  that  a  capable  and 
worthy  hand  will  still  do  it. 
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EDINBURGH  has  had  its  full  share  of  this  honourable 
and  lucrative  department  of  business,  with  men  of 
industry  and  capacity  at  the  helm.  Adam  &  Charles 
Black,  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Oliver  &  Boyd,  with  W.  and 
R.  Chambers,  stand  out  as  princes  in  the  realm  of  pub- 
lishing pure  literature,  and  many  of  them  were  so  approved 
of  their  fellowmen  that  they  rose  to  be  Chief  Magis- 
trates, while  for  some  years  Adam  Black  wrote  M.P.  after 
his  name,  and  now  he  is  commemorated  prominently  by 
a  large  life-like  statue  in  our  chief  street,  close  to  the  Scott 
Monument.  The  firm  of  A.  &  C.  Black,  though  now 
transferred  to  London,  is  best  remembered  by  its  Edin- 
burgh premises  in  North  Bridge,  associated  with  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannic  a  and  the  Centenary  Edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  firm  is 
mainly  due  to  the  business  grasp  and  unwearied  perse- 
verance of  Adam  Black;  as  Lord  Provost  he  was  widely 
respected,  and  as  M.P.  he  represented  in  Parliament  the 
views  of  a  large  section  of  his  fellow-citizens;  unobtrusive, 
yet  cordial  and  public  spirited,  his  name  is  inscribed  most 
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honourably  on  the  roll  of  Edinburgh  citizens,  and  long  did 
he  live  for  the  good  of  our  romantic  town. 

One  of  the  three  brothers  Boyd,  of  the  firm  of  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  was  knighted,  and  no  fitter  man  was  there  than 
Thomas  Jamieson  Boyd  to  receive  that  honour.  Acquiring 
fortune,  he  gave  freely  of  his  abundance,  and  the  institu- 
tion regarding  which  his  name  is  indissolubly  associated 
is  the  modern  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  good 
of  which  he  toiled  until  it  was  well  established  in  its 
present  appropriate  site.  Commending  it  to  the  liberal 
support  of  wealthy  men,  the  money  flowed  in  to  the  coffers 
of  this,  the  noblest  institution  in  Scotland,  to  which  all  are 
admitted  independent  of  nationality  and  sect,  the  only 
passport  to  it  being  illness  and  suffering.  As  a  civic  ruler 
Sir  Thomas  made  his  mark,  and  he  was  in  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate's chair  more  than  once  when  Mr  Gladstone  addressed 
the  citizens. 

Sir  Thomas  Clark,  Bart.,  was  Lord  Provost  at  the  time 
Mr  Gladstone  restored  and  presented  the  old  Mercat  Cross 
to  the  city,  or  perhaps  the  proper  phrase  is  when  the  great 
statesman  brought  it  out  from  oblivion  and  caused  it  to  be 
placed,  with  a  handsome  surrounding  stone  enclosure,  at 
the  intersection  of  Parliament  Square  with  the  High  Street. 
Sir  Thomas  was  one  of  the  quiet,  sagacious  head  rulers,  and 
received  his  baronetcy  coincident  with  the  unveiling  of  the 
Prince  Consort  statue  in  Charlotte  Square. 

I    now    approach    my    hero    among    publishers,    Lord 
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Provosts,  and  philanthropists,  William  Chambers,  of  whom 
I  have  the  liveliest  recollection.  Chambers  had  no  attrac- 
tions of  personal  manner,  and  his  face  was  that  of  a  sedate 
man  whose  early  experience  of  poverty  and  hard  struggle 
had  left  an  indelible  mark.  And  truly  enough  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  boyhood  were  sufficient  to  fill  his 
youthful  mind  with  awe  at  the  stern  aspect  of  life  that 
was  then  presented  to  him.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  best 
of  mothers  and  a  few  kind  souls,  one  of  whom  (a  Peebles- 
shire  woman  settled  in  Edinburgh),  was  like  a  second 
mother  to  him,  the  boy  was  helped  to  tide  over  the  straits 
of  a  very  scanty  purse.  He  was  lodged  in  the  top  storey  of 
a  building  in  the  West  Port.  "  My  landlady  "  (see  "  Memoir 
of  William  and  Robert  Chambers"),  "had  the  reputation  of 
being  excessively  parsimonious,  but  as  her  honesty  was  of 
importance  to  one  in  my  position,  and  as  she  consented 
to  let  me  have  a  bed,  cook  for  me,  and  allow  me  to  sit 
by  her  fireside — the  fire,  by  the  way,  not  being  much  to 
speak  of — for  the  reasonable  charge  of  eighteenpence  a 
week,  I  was  thought  to  be  lucky  in  finding  her  disposed 
to  receive  me  within  her  establishment.  To  her  dwel- 
ling, therefore,  I  repaired  with  my  all,  consisting  of  a 
few  articles  of  clothing  and  two  or  three  books,  including  a 
pocket  Bible,  the  whole  contained  in  a  small  blue-painted 
box,  which  I  carried  on  my  shoulder  along  the  Grass- 
market." 

The    family,    having    left    Peebles,    migrated    to    the 
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neighbourhood  of  Musselburgh,  and  there  too,  notwithstand- 
ing that  economy  was  the  strict  order  of  the  day,  difficulty 
and  disaster  trod  on  their  heels.  Hearing  of  one  of  these, 
the  boy  William,  having  half-a-guinea  to  spare,  presented 
that  coin  to  his  mother.  "With  emotion  too  great  for 
words,  my  own  hand  was  pressed  gratefully  in  return.  The 
loving  pressure  of  that  unseen  hand  in  the  midnight  gloom, 
has  it  not  proved  more  than  the  ordinary  blessing  of  a 
mother  on  her  son?" 

All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere — 

Not  scorned  in  Heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

So  beloved  a  mother  was  the  guiding  star  of  the  boy 
William;  she  stood  by  him  as  a  youth,  and  when  still  in  his 
adolescence  he  quitted  himself  like  a  man.  Who  has  not 
read  with  admiration  the  story  of  William  and  Robert 
setting  up  a  book  stall  in  Leith  Walk,  of  their  becoming 
their  own  printers,  and  of  the  early  manifestation  in 
Robert  of  those  literary  gifts  which  afterwards  blossomed 
into  a  prolific  authorship?  He  who  runs  may  read  of  the 
gradual  but  steady  development  of  business  capacity  in 
William  and  of  literary  power  in  Robert.  Why  minutely 
describe  here  what  has  been  elaborately  told  by  William 
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himself  in  his  most  interesting  "Memoir?"  As  I  shall 
again  refer  to  him  in  a  future  chapter — "  Peeblesshire  " — it 
is  with  his  Edinburgh  training  and  business  I  am  now  deal- 
ing, and  his  good  name  and  fame  in  that  city  of  his 
adoption,  and  of  which  at  length,  in  1865,  he  was  Lord 
Provost,  and  "  an  improving  Lord  Provost,"  causing 
rickety  tenements  to  be  demolished  and  new  ones  of  a 
superior  kind  erected,  but  always  presiding  with  due 
dignity  and  business  ability  at  meetings  of  Town  Council, 
and  when  magnates  visited  Scotland's  Capital,  the  citizens 
were  glad  that  so  excellent  a  representative  of  the  people 
as  William  Chambers  did  the  honours  for  them.  Lord 
Napit/  of  Magdala  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  at  his 
hands,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  having  opened  our  new 
Post  Office  in  the  summer  of  1866,  was  driven  along  Princes 
Street  in  the  official  carriage  of  our  worthy  Chief  Magis- 
trate, who  sate  alongside  the  Duke.  And  then  came  leisure 
and  travel,  with  the  dispensing  of  hospitality  and  the 
holding  of  evening  receptions,  at  one  of  which  there  was 
Kennedy,  the  Scottish  vocalist,  singing  his  songs  ere  sailing 
for  the  Colonies.  At  a  certain  dinner  party,  given  when 
Mrs  Chambers  was  from  home  on  a  visit,  the  late  Sir 
Douglas  Maclagan  was  requested  by  the  host  to  take  one 
end  of  the  table.  "  My  dear,"  playfully  said  Sir  Douglas  to 
Chambers  after  dinner,  "  send  round  the  wine — you  are 
talking  plentifully  and  the  guests  are  thirsty." 

Reference  having  been  made  to  Chambers'  rather  dry 
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manner  and  the  supposed  cause  of  it,  let  us  now  look  at  the 
man.  Supposing  you  entered  his  private  room  in  the 
business  premises  situated  opposite  St  Giles,  you  found  a 
dapper  figure  surmounted  by  a  handsome  face,  and  you 
were  not  long  in  discovering  that  you  faced  a  man  of 
action  more  than  of  words.  Of  speech  he  had,  in  reserve, 
plenty  and  to  spare,  but  Chambers  never  thrust  it  for- 
ward. Shrewd  and  rapid  in  his  grasp  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  he  would  listen  to  what  any  one  had  to  say,  should 
the  person  speak  to  the  point  and  with  common  sense  and 
reasonableness.  Any  irrelevancy  or  superfluity  brought 
Chambers  down,  not  too  severely,  on  the  unlucky  wight 
or  windbag  that  aired  his  volubility  in  Chambers'  chambers. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  sedate  countenance  relaxed  into 
a  pleasant  smile  when  any  man  came  on  business,  stated  his 
business,  and  then  went  about  his  business.  Economy  of 
time,  method,  punctuality,  despatch,  became  a  second 
nature  to  the  man,  who  recognised  the  importance  of  all 
these,  separately  or  in  unison.  Not  thrusting  his  advice 
on  any  one,  he  was  very  ready  to  impart  the  same  to 
any  one  seeking  it,  and  as  he  had  a  great  idea  of  our 
Colonial  resources,  the  particular  advice  which  he  was  more 
wont  to  give  than  any  other  was  to  men  who  had  failed 
or  stuck  in  this  country  to  emigrate — New  Zealand  being 
the  colony  he  favoured  most.  Let  us  now  give  a  speci- 
men of  his  views  on  civic  matters,  which,  told  in  his 
own  words,  is  brief  yet  comprehensive: — "In  1865  the 
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citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  in  want  of  a  Lord  Provost, 
and  to  my  surprise  fixed  on  me  for  the  distinguished  office. 
I  had  hitherto  shrunk  from  taking  any  prominent  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  on  the  present  occasion  only  acceded 
to  the  general  solicitations  from  a  wish  to  promote,  if 
possible,  certain  measures  of  social  improvement.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  state  of  large  cities,  I  entertained  the 
conviction  that  the  insalubrity,  the  vice  and  misery  that 
prevail  among  the  more  abject  classes,  are  traceable  in  a 
great  measure  to  that  inveterately  wrong  system  of  house 
construction,  which  consists  in  narrow  courts  and  alleys 
branching  from  the  main  thoroughfares.  I  felt  that  if  I 
could  possibly  obliterate,  by  legislation,  the  hideous  resorts 
in  these  quarters  a  good  deal  would  be  done." 

His  remarks  when  presiding  in  the  civic  chair  were 
models  of  laconic  brevity,  and  yet  his  true  meaning  was 
fully  expressed  in  his  well-chosen  words.  That  he  did 
not  give  satisfaction  to  the  whole  of  his  audience  is  only 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  company  so  mixed  and 
varied  as  the  magistracy  of  a  large  city.  Probably  William 
Chambers  had  reflected  on  these  wise  words  of  a  modern 
philosopher: — "Then  look  at  government,  what  a  thing 
it  is  even  in  the  best  governed  communities.  True  it  is, 
there  are  a  few  nations  who  enjoy  something  like  con- 
stitutional government,  but  what  a  wilderness  of  empty 
talk  goes  on  amongst  them,  and  how  little  comes  from  it." 

But  my  hero  had  not  only  one  form  of  wisdom  but 
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several.  Was  it  not  prudent  in  him  that  about  the  time 
of  his  demitting  office  as  Lord  Provost  he  relaxed  consider- 
ably the  great  business  strain  that  had  engrossed  his 
strength  for  nearly  fifty  years?  Among  his  first  books 
he  brought  out,  written  by  himself  and  illustrated  by  wood- 
cut engravings,  a  "  History  of  Peeblesshire,"  a  valuable 
standard  work,  costing  him  great  research,  but  willingly 
undertaken  as  a  labour  of  love;  this  was  followed  in  due 
course  by  the  following  books,  all  written  by  himself:- 
"Ailie  Gilroy,"  "Wintering  at  Mentone,"  "Something  of 
Italy."  Previous  to  the  date  mentioned  he  had  written 
"  Things  as  they  are  in  America,"  "  France:  Its  History  and 
Revolutions,"  "  My  Holiday,"  and  other  works.  Though  he 
knew  as  well  as  others  that  he  was  not  gifted  with  the 
literary  genius  of  his  brother  Robert,  it  was  apparent  to  all 
that  he  had  no  mean  ability  as  a  writer  of  books,  the 
contents  of  which,  like  his  speeches,  bore  the  impress  of 
minute  observation,  common  sense,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  affectation.  His  authorship  was  the  cope-stone  of  a  busy 
life,  but  the  record  of  his  usefulness  and  public  spirit 
has  yet  to  be  told.  In  what  a  state  of  decay  and  musti- 
ness  did  he  discover  St  Giles  when  attending  that  Church 
officially!  Surprise  and  disgust  quickened  him  to  thoughts 
of  improving  and  restoring  this  antiquated  fabric  and 
transforming  it  into  a  National  Church  worthy  of  its  name. 
Moving  in  this  matter,  as  he  always  did,  cautiously,  he 
felt  the  pulse  of  the  community,  and  found  it  alive  in 
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spirit  but  dead  as  regards  the  voting  of  public  money 
for  the  purpose.  Disheartened,  he  was  not  utterly  cast 
down,  and  after  sundry  procedure  regarding  ways  and 
means,  Chambers  came  nobly  forward  to  guarantee  that 
expense  should  not  deter  the  community  from  carrying  out 
this  splendid  work  to  full  completion.  And  right  well 
did  he  fulfil  his  promise.  Great  was  his  interest  in  the 
progress  of  restoration,  calm  was  his  joy  when  St  Giles,  a 
fully  restored  Cathedral  Church,  was  proclaimed  finished. 
Pathetic  it  is  to  read  how  the  completion  of  this  magni- 
ficent work  coincided  with  the  benefactor's  last  days  and 
his  death. 

The  congregation  and  others  attending  the  services 
of  St  Giles  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral  were  informed 
by  Dr  Lees  of  the  unabated  interest  which  the  restorer 
expressed  in  the  work  of  restoration  to  his  last  days,  and 
spoke  as  follows:— "If  God,"  he  once  said  to  me,  feel- 
ingly, as  he  clasped  my  hand  one  day  in  parting  with 
him,  "enables  me  to  finish  this  work  I  will  sing  my  Nunc 
Dimittis.  Often  he  told  me  of  the  motives  that  weighed 
with  him  in  undertaking  this  work.  He  believed  that 
this  restored  building  might  teach  great  historic  lessons, 
that  it  might  inspire  men  with  the  feeling  of  reverence, 
that  it  might  be  a  source  of  good  and  sweetening  influ- 
ence in  this  city.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
his  life.  It  is  a  life  like  that  of  his  distinguished  brother, 
of  which  Scotsmen  may  be  proud.  In  its  record  of 
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perseverance,    endurance,    foresight,    perfect    integrity,    it 
displays  the  best  features  of  the  national  character." 

Near  to  the  University,  and  in  Chambers  Street,  there 
is  erected  an  excellent  stone  statue  to  the  memory  of 
this  most  worthy  and  patriotic  man. 
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The  Scottish  Bench  and  Bar. 

ONE  of  the  most  distinguished  and  long-lived  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  was  Lord  Young,  who,  pre- 
vious to  attaining  his  judicial  seat,  had  a  fairly  long  career 
as  an  advocate,  rapidly  rising  in  his  profession,  and  acquir- 
ing the  lucrative  posts  and  honours  of  Sheriff,  Solicitor- 
General,  and  Lord-Advocate,  a  seat  in  Parliament  being 
associated  with  those  two  latter  offices.  He  was  engaged  in 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  causes  of  his  day,  and  in 
addressing  either  the  Court  or  a  jury  he  never  aspired  to 
oratory,  but  to  plainness  of  speech,  precision,  lucidity, 
accompanied  by  an  easy  confidence  of  manner,  which  not 
only  helped  him  materially  in  conducting  his  case  but 
impressed  a  jury  strongly  with  the  idea  that  he  must  be 
right,  and  not  unfrequently  set  the  judges  athinking  (even 
when  Mr  Young  had  not  a  strong  case)  whether  after  all  he 
might  not  have  right  on  his  side.  He  was  easy  in  examina- 
tion, terrible  in  cross-examination,  cool  but  emphatic  in  his 
addresses  to  the  jury,  and  at  times  he  would  be  anything 
but  deferential  to  the  bench,  as  well  as  scantily  courteous  to 
the  bar.  But  these  deficiencies  came  to  be  overlooked 
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in  the  face  of  his  all-round  ability,  the  quickness  of  his 
grasp,  the  acuteness  of  his  reasoning,  and  his  deductions 
from  both  the  law  and  the  facts  of  a  case.  And  save  in 
temporary  moments  of  irritation,  which  were  not  frequent, 
he  displayed  that  light-heartedness  which  even  at  four- 
score was  a  precious  possession  of  his,  and  an  unfailing 
jocularity,  which  weekly,  nay,  daily,  would  infect  the  Court, 
and  proceedings  otherwise  dull  enough  would  be  lighted  up 
with  laughter  long  and  loud.  And  occasionally  a  smart 
aside,  half  whispered  to  the  Bench  but  lost  to  the  audience 
in  Court,  would  convulse  the  judicial  brother  who  was 
humorous  and  caught  the  full  flavour  of  the  joke.  But 
there  were  plenty  in  the  body  of  the  Court  who  could 
hear  and  thoroughly  enjoy  the  majority  of  Lord  Young's 
witticisms,  and  many  such  persons  were  attracted  to  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Court  in  great  measure  on  account 
of  the  hilarity  inspired  by  his  Lordship.  His  very  expres- 
sion of  face  when  giving  out  one  of  his  bon  mots  was  a 
study,  and  sometimes  he  would,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
minutes,  indulge  in  such  a  copious  string  of  "  good  things  " 
that  bench,  bar,  agents,  and  others  felt  how,  dry  as  the 
law  was,  here  was  the  man  to  moisten  it  with  humour 
and  cause  its  dulness  to  be  brightened  up  for  the  time 
at  least.  Among  the  multitudes  of  funny  things  I  have 
heard  him  say  was  his  rejoinder,  often  made  to  a  counsel 
finishing  his  speech  with  the  remark — "  My  Lords,  I  don't 
think  I  have  anything  more  to  say."  "  Well,"  retorted  his 
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Lordship,  "don't  say  it.'  And  a  smiling  advocate,  making 
some  apology  in  the  customary  words,  "  I  am  very  sorry," 
would  be  met  by  Lord  Young  remarking — "You  don't  look 
very  sorry."  Quotation  and  epigram  never  failed  him,  say- 
ings of  departed  judges,  including  Lord  Brougham,  were 
reproduced,  great  was  his  respect  for  the  great  legal 
authority,  Cockburn,  while  his  membership  of  the  Inner 
Temple  brought  him  into  contact  with  English  judges,  even 
to  intimacy  with  the  late  Lord  Coleridge  and  the  present 
Lord-Chancellor  Halsbury,  besides  many  others.  In  the 
domestic  circle,  as  in  social  life,  Lord  Young  was  a  lumin- 
ary of  information  and  the  centre  of  mirth,  unbending 
from  the  strain  of  work,  and  merry  as  the  bright  schoolboy 
to  whom  life  is  devoid  of  care.  In  his  Edinburgh  house 
there  are  numbers  of  art  treasures,  and  his  suburban,  almost 
country,  residence  of  Silverknowes  may  be  described  as  a 
scene  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.  Who  can  fail  to 
admire  the  man  who,  at  eighty-six,  remained  at  his  judicial 
post  with  faculties  very  slightly  impaired?  When  his 
Lordship,  as  often  happened,  was  the  honoured  guest  in  a 
company  of  citizens  assembled  to  speak  on  special  subjects, 
the  audience  might  be  sure  of  an  appropriate  and  some- 
times a  most  eloquent  speech  from  him.  It  is  but  three 
years  since  the  International  Law  Association  met  at 
Glasgow  to  discuss  the  scope  of  their  relation  to  current 
events,  and  when  called  on  for  some  remarks,  Lord  Young 
spoke  as  follows: — "  One  of  their  objects  was  to  make  the 
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law  of  civilised  nations  alike,  not  only  in  regard  to 
maritime  and  commercial  and  political  laws,  but  also  in 
regard  to  laws  connected  with  the  social  and  domestic 
relations.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  world  if  that 
end  were  accomplished,  and  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  certainly  doing  a  great  deal  with  a  view  to  accomplish 
it.  Another  end  of  the  Association  was  to  promote  peace 
and  good-will  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
the  efforts  which  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
making  in  that  direction  had  not  brought  forth  fruit  as  yet, 
but  this  was  the  seed  time,  and  the  harvest  was  coming, 
and  he  hoped,  and,  indeed,  earnestly  believed,  that  it  was  in 
the  not  remote  future.  The  first  Almighty  Cause,  who  had 
been  referred  to  by  His  people  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts  who 
goeth  forth  with  our  armies,  and  the  God  of  Battles  that 
giveth  us  the  victory  over  our  enemies,  He  might  turn,  and 
would  turn  to  be  what  He  had  always  been — but  more 
conspicuously  and  prominently  to  us  who  knew  very  little- 
the  God  of  Peace,  to  bring  about  an  end  of  strife  and 
establish  good-will  among  mankind.  Efforts  either  in  one 
direction  or  another,  by  war  or  by  peace,  were  to  be 
accomplished  by  earthly  means.  Their  battles,  their 
soldiers,  and  their  armies  had  been  the  means  employed  by 
the  God  of  Battles.  The  members  of  such  an  Association 
as  that,  who  were  performing  the  duties  to  which  they 
were  devoting  their  abilities  and  their  energies,  were 
the  means  by  which  that  other,  the  God  of  Peace, 
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would  bring  the  nations  together."  His  Lordship  made 
a  very  short  speech  on  the  Edinburgh  platform  when 
he  received  the  freedom  of  that  city,  but  when  Dumfries, 
his  native  town,  opened  its  arms  to  him  with  the 
like  honour,  Lord  Young,  in  his  happiest  vein,  spoke 
as  follows: — "The  long,  busy,  really  anxious  life  which 
he  had  led  -  -  not  an  unsuccessful  life  -  had  demanded 
that  his  home  should  be  elsewhere  than  in  his  native  town, 
which  he  had  loved  so  well,  but  its  memory  had  never  been 
out  of  his  mind.  His  heart  still  leaped  up  when  he 
approached  it,  even  when  he  heard  its  name.  My  memory 
of  Dumfries  (his  Lordship  proceeded  to  say)  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  the  widow  of  the  great  Poet,  Burns, 
was  still  alive.  I  am  one  of  the  few  now  living  who 
have  had  her  hospitality,  such  hospitality  as  the  old— I  may 
say  certainly  elderly — widow  could  give  to  a  mere  boy,  to  a 
child.  I  have  received  such  hospitality  from  her  in  the 
house  where  she  lived  till  her  death,  which  was  the  house  in 
which  her  husband  died.  I  have  got  cups  of  tea  from  her, 
and  bread  and  jam  from  her,  and  many  kind  words  from 
her.  She  survived  her  husband,  I  think,  until  the  year  1834, 
and  I  knew  her  and  her  grand-daughter,  who  lived  with  her 
till  her  death,  and  whose  daughter,  a  great-grand-daughter 
of  the  Poet,  is,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  present  among  us 
to-day.  These  are  old  memories  of  mine.  I  knew  several- 
not  many — of  the  great  Poet's  friends,  those  with  whom 
he  was  intimate.  I  was  as  well  acquainted  as  a  child  and  a 
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boy  could  be  with  Dr  Maxwell,  who  attended  him  in  his 
illness,  his  last  illness,  at  his  death.  He  has  attended  me 
in  my  childhood  and  my  boyhood,  and  a  very  picturesque 
and  very  interesting  man  in  every  way  he  was.  I  knew, 
as  a  child  or  a  boy  could  know,  another  very  intimate 
friend  of  Burns,  Mr  Syme  of  Ryedale,  from  whom  he 
received  a  great  deal  of  hospitality  -  -  perhaps  even 
excessive  hospitality — as  I  remember  to  have  heard,  even 
in  my  childhood,  in  a  cottage  which  was  built  on  the 
Ryedale  property,  close  to  the  roadside,  and  which  has 
often  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  place  where  these 
festivities  with  Burns  and  other  jovial  companions  took 
place.  Mr  Syme  of  Ryedale  was  a  very  interesting  man. 
He  was  an  old  gentleman  when  I  saw  him  and  was 
introduced  to  him,  and  an  interesting  old  gentleman,  and 
one  heard  a  great  many  stories  of  him.  I  remember  one 
particularly.  He  had  been  upon  the  dock  when  a  man  fell 
into  the  river,  and  the  tide  was  up — apparently  a  stranger 
in  the  place,  but  he  was  well  dressed,  and  looked  as  a 
man  belonging,  as  probably  he  did,  to  the  upper  classes.  A 
sailor  jumped  out  of  one  of  the  coal  boats  that  used  to 
be  frequently  there  and  saved  his  life — got  him  ashore 
on  to  the  dock.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  consciousness 
completely  and  was  able  to  stand  on  his  legs,  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  shilling,  which  he 
gave  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life.  The  spectators 
who  had  gathered  about  expressed  their  disapprobation 
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of  the  generosity  which  had  been  bestowed  by  something 
like  hissing  and  hooting,  upon  which  the  sailor — which  was 
the  point  of  the  story  as  Mr  Syme  told  it — said,  '  Oh,  don't 
behave  so  to  the  gentleman;  he  knows  best  what  his  own 
life  is  worth.'  But  the  story  of  Mr  Syme  was  that  in 
relating  that  anecdote  to  a  party  at  which  a  distinguished 
old  doctor  in  Dumfries  was  present,  when  he  ended  it  with 
the  point  as  it  occurred  to  him,  and  probably  will  occur 
to  most,  of  the  witty  sarcasm  of  the  sailor's  retort,  the 
doctor  said,  '  And  what  did  he  say  to  that,  sir?'  on  which 
Mr  Syme  said,  in  vigorous  language,  which  would  have 
delighted  Burns,  I  suppose,  '  Oh,  the  stupid  old  fool,  he 
does  not  know  a  whole  story  when  he  hears  it.'  (Loud 
laughter).  So  one  can  imagine  some  of  the  conversation 
that  took  place  at  these  festivities  of  Ryedale,  in  the  old 
roadside  cottage,  which,  I  believe,  stands  there  still.  It  was 
often  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  place  where  these  parties 
were  held,  and  carried  on  well  into  the  morning  at  least. 
Another  old  memory  of  mine  is  Tom  Carlyle.  I  first 
saw  Tom  Carlyle  in  my  father's  house,  and  my  father  called 
my  attention  particularly  to  his  splendid  forehead.  He 
had  a  magnificent  forehead,  it  stood  up  like  a  tower,  height 
and  breadth  also.  This  was  before  Carlyle  had  attained 
anything  like  the  reputation  which  he  had  before  he  died, 
but  I  remember  my  father  saying  when  he  introduced  me  to 
him  when  I  was  a  very  young  boy — '  Take  my  word  for 
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it,  Mr  Carlyle  will  become  a  great  man  in  this  country.'  I 
was  telling  this  a  long  time  after  that  event — not  many 
years  ago — and  I  expressed,  unfortunately,  the  impression 
which  Carlyle's  head  had  made  upon  me — expressed  it 
figuratively  rather.  I  said  it  was  like  a  great  block  of 
stone  hewn  out  of  a  quarry.  There  was  a  very  witty 
and  humorous  young  lady  present,  who  made  the  remark 
upon  this — '  Well,  you  know,  his  father  was  a  stonemason.' 
(Loud  laughter).  It  showed  me  how  unfortunate  figurative 
language  may  be." 

Lord  Neaves,  another  celebrity,  was  a  judge  of  the 
older  days,  and  prominent  not  only  as  a  sagacious  lawyer, 
but  with  a  fine  taste  in  literature  and  art;  an  author  of 
humorous  poetry,  a  wit,  an  acquisition  in  society,  and  a 
respected  citizen  of  no  mean  city.  Given  much  to  hospi- 
tality, he  was  in  turn  a  guest  much  sought  after  in  the 
leading  houses  of  men  of  wealth  and  eminence.  Fre- 
quently on  circuit,  his  Lordship  was  in  the  provinces 
welcomed  to  the  bench  by  the  local  sheriff  and  the 
magistracy,  and  well  did  he  dispense  the  hospitality 
expected  from  the  presiding  judges,  and  liberally  respond- 
ed to  by  Lord  Neaves.  Though  insignificant  of  stature,  he 
had  a  capacious  intellect,  well  stored  with  legal  principles 
and  their  application  to  the  cases  tried  before  him.  Al- 
ways relaxing  into  humour  when  opportunity  offered,  he 
defined  the  Permissive  Bill  as  one  "  to  permit  me  to  prevent 
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you  from  taking  a  glass  of  grog."  The  law  of  irregular 
marriages  in  Scotland  is  admirably  stated  in  verses  from 
Lord  Neaves'  pen:- 


Ye  tourists  who  Scotland  would  enter 

The  summer  or  autumn  to  pass, 
I'll  tell  you  how  far  you  may  venture 

To  flirt  with  your  lad  or  your  lass; 
How  close  you  may  come  upon  marriage, 

Still  keeping  the  wind  of  the  law, 
And  not  by  some  foolish  miscarriage 

Get  woo'd  and  married  an'  a'. 

This  maxim  itself  might  content  ye, 

'  That  marriage  is  made  by  consent," 
Provided  it's  done  de  pr<zsenti, 

And  marriage  is  really  what's  meant. 
Suppose  that  young  Jocky  and  Jenny 

Say — "  We  two  are  husband  and  wife," 
The  witnesses  needn't  be  many, 

They're  instantly  buckled  for  life. 

Suppose  the  man  only  has  spoken, 

The  woman  just  givin'  a  nod, 
They're  spliced  by  that  very  same  token 

Till  one  of  them's  under  the  sod. 
Though  words  would  be  bolder  and  blunter, 

The  want  of  them  isn't  a  flaw, 
For  nutu  siquisque  loquntur 

Is  good  consistorial  law. 
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If  people  are  drunk  or  delirious 

The  marriage,  of  course,  would  be  bad; 
Or  if  they're  not  sober  and  serious 

But  acting  a  play  or  charade. 
It's  bad  if  it's  only  a  cover 

For  cloaking  a  scandal  or  sin, 
And  talking  a  landlady  over 

To  let  the  folks  lodge  at  her  inn. 

A  third  way  of  tying  the  tether, 

Which  sometimes  may  happen  to  suit, 
Is  living  a  good  while  together 

And  getting  a  married  repute; 
But  you  who  are  here  as  a  stranger, 

And  don't  mean  to  stay  with  us  long, 
Are  little  exposed  to  that  danger, 

So  here  I  may  finish  my  song. 

As  it  would  cover  too  large  ground  to  expatiate  gener- 
ally or  in  particular  regarding  the  great  learning  and  talent 
that  adorn  the  Scottish  Bench  and  Bar,  be  it  sufficient 
to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Halsbury  (Lord  Chancel- 
lor), who  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  numbers  of 
them,  that  "  they  are  a  great  honour  to  their  country." 
Lord  Dunedin,  now  Lord  President,  though  not  a  son  of 
the  manse  like  his  three  forerunners,  suffers  not  in  the  least 
because  not  being  born  in  a  manse — his  father  was  a  lawyer, 
and  a  singularly  sagacious  one.  Indeed  the  manse  tradi- 
tion had  its  day,  and  the  time  arrived  when  the  legal  tradi- 
tion should  assert  itself.  It  should  be  said  also  of  the 
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non-practising  advocates  that  many  of  them  are  most 
useful  in  other  fields  of  labour,  while  not  a  few  can  be 
pointed  to  as  having  acquired  some  distinction  in  litera- 
ture. My  esteemed  friend,  Mr  Thomas  M'Kie,  has  penned 
many  a  sonnet  and  lyric,  some  of  which  I  shall  introduce 
afterwards  under  "Nithsdak." 
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Music  and  the  Drama. 

SPANNING  backwards  across  the  bridge  which  divides 
the  Edinburgh  of  to-day  from  the  dramatic  Edinburgh 
of  the  fifties,  there  is  a  considerable  gulf  fixed.  The  two 
theatres  which  then  existed  had  enough  to  do  to  make 
the  thing  pay,  and  though  they  had  excellent  stock  com- 
panies, those  actors  had  occasionally,  like  the  poor  literary 
man,  to  cultivate  their  art  sustained  by  oatmeal.  Now  and 
then  a  spurt  of  theatre  going  would  seize  the  Edinburgh 
citizens,  and  things  never  got  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  cause 
the  actors  to  forsake  their  own  particular  house,  but  there 
was  no  fortune  in  it,  and  for  some  of  them  there  was 
misfortune  enough.  That  raging  element,  fire,  thrice  con- 
sumed the  theatre  at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk,  and  after 
a  long  life  the  Theatre  Royal,  opposite  the  Register  House, 
was  at  length,  about  i860,  condemned  to  death  in  the  form 
of  demolishment,  and  on  its  stead  was  reared  the  magnifi- 
cent Post  Office,  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud.  The  Edin- 
burgh Theatre,  erected  in  Castle  Terrace,  had  from  various 
causes  a  short  existence;  it  was  followed  by  the  Lyceum,  in 
Grincllay  Street,  and  both  it  and  "  The  Royal "  have,  under 
Howard  &  Wyndham,  Limited,  been  a  pronounced  success, 
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financially  and  otherwise.  The  former  has  many  a  time 
had  on  its  boards  Irving,  Tree,  and  the  Kendals,  the  latter 
special  favourites  of  mine  from  the  days  they  were  mem- 
bers of  Buckstone's  Haymarket  Company  till,  taking  up 
theatrical  management  themselves  and  perfecting  them- 
selves in  the  dramatic  art,  they  have  enthralled  their 
audiences  in  "  A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  "  The  Queen's  Shilling," 
"The  White  Lie,"  "The  Elder  Miss  Blossom,"  and  the 
other  dramas  in  their  extensive  repertoire.  In  social  life 
Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  are  acquisitions,  and  at  drawing-room 
entertainments  Mrs  Kendal's  charming  gifts  and  ready 
speech  always  ensure  her  enthusiastic  plaudits.  The  aristo- 
cracy and  professional  men,  with  the  general  public,  con- 
gregate in  large  numbers  at  the  Lyceum  when  "  The  Ken- 
dais'1  come.  Lawyer,  banker,  merchant,  young  men  and 
maidens,  form  a  brilliant  house  to  witness  the  most  spirited 
performance,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  during  the  two- 
and-a-half  hours  that  go  to  form  the  average  duration  of 
the  modern  drama.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  those  well  graced  actors  to  leave  the 
stage.  In  their  hands  the  repute  of  the  drama  as  an 
educating  and  refining  power  is  safe,  and  though  the  Ken- 
dais  have  not  gone  much  into  Shakspere's  plays,  they 
always  present  an  approved  drama  to  their  audience.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  moral  and  even  religious  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  Shakspere  in  that  ever  memorable  speech  by 
Portia  in  the  Halls  of  Justice  :- 

C2 
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The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained — 

It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 

Upon  the  flower  beneath,  &c., 

and  the  equally  memorable  "  Seven  Ages  of  Man  "  in  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  where  Orlando  declaims:- 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

These  thrilling  passages,  delivered  by  actors  of  real 
power  and  listened  to  attentively  by  the  intelligent  and 
receptive  mind,  do  not  fall  flat — they  have  been  known  to 
produce  serious  reflection,  with  the  result  that  man  has 
been  kinder  to  his  fellow  man  in  deeds  and  in  words,  his 
heart  has  been  enlarged,  his  charity  has  overflowed.  So 
tempting  a  theme  is  Shakspere,  so  far-reaching  the  lessons 
he  taught,  and  so  sublimely  did  he  express  himself,  that  we 
linger  lovingly  on  many  of  his  treasured  sayings.  His  wise 
counsels  are  difficult  to  practise,  but  even  so  the  attempt 
can  be  made — at  all  events  we  may  meditate  on  them  amid 
the  greater  or  lesser  storms  of  life.  Robert  Chambers, 
in  an  eloquent  essay  entitled  "  The  Enforcement  of  Gentle- 
ness," saw  the  power  underlying  that  virtue  when  he  quoted 
from  the  poet  of  all  time.  Orlando  had  just  entered  the 
Forest  of  Arden  and  discovered  there  what  he  took  to  be  a 
"  rough  lot."  Being  ahungered,  he  himself  rather  roughly 
demands  food,  on  which  one  of  the  company  says — •"  Sit 
down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table,"  which  wins 
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Orlando  into  both  grace  and  courtesy,  for  he  thus  changes 

his  toner- 
Speak  you  so  gently?     Pardon  me,  I  pray  you— 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here, 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment.     But  whate'er  you  are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time, 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days, 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  Church, 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast, 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied— 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be, 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush  and  hide  my  sword. 

Some  ardent  Shaksperians  have  been  thrilled  with  that 
tale  of  true  love  pictured  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  a 
passage  in  Act  V.  comes  to  us  now,  where  Juliet,  being  dead, 
was  still  addressed  by  her  adoring  lover :- 

O,  my  love!  my  wife! 

Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty; 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd — beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
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It  would  be  impertinence  in  one  not  a  musical  critic 
to  enlarge  on  the  steady  increase  of  classical  music  in 
Edinburgh  these  last  thirty  years,  and  to  attempt  a  realistic 
description  of  the  performances  and  the  brilliant  per- 
formers. From  my  point  of  view,  however,  there  is  no 
pianist  since  the  days  of  Halle  so  artistic  or  so  satisfactory 
as  Leonard  Borwick,  with  his  discerning  interpretation 
of  the  music  of  each  composer  that  he  studies  and  his 
faithful  rendering  of  the  same  on  the  key-boards.  It  is  not 
taking  too  much  for  granted  to  remark  that  Lady  Halle 
entertains  a  similar  opinion,  for  she  frequently  performs 
with  Mr  Borwick  in  London  and  on  tour.  Their  combined 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  sonata  is  the  most 
perfect  rendering  I  have  ever  listened  to,  all  the  more  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  display  and  the  evidence 
of  the  charming  modesty  of  both  performers.  Those  who, 
like  myself,  heard  them  not  long  ago  at  Ryde,  declared  that 
never  in  that  Town  Hall  had  there  been  so  excellent  a 
concert  as  that  given  by  these  highly  gifted  artistes. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  that  gifted  composer  and  true 
musician,  has  lately  been  commemorated  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  by  a  somewhat  small  statue  in  red  granite, 
and  a  head  and  bust  likeness,  with  the  words,  from  one 
of  his  own  compositions:- 

If  life's  a  boon, 
Then  death,  whene'er  he  comes,  must  come  too  soon. 
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Nithsdale. 

Lovely  river, 

Fowing  ever 
Past  sweet  hamlet,  town,  and  lea, 

Let  me  bring  thee 

Praise,  and  sing  thee, 
From  Drumlanrig  to  the  sea. 

•  ••••• 

Joyous  hearted 

Days  departed, 
Days  of  sunshine,  love,  and  glee; 

Days  of  childhood, 

Cast  the  wild-wood 
Of  their  memories  on  me. 

THUS  lovingly  sings  Thomas  M'Kie,  native  of  Nithsdale, 
and  Edinburgh  advocate,  who,  more  devoted  to  the 
muse  than  to  law,  has  fortunately  some  share  of  that  divine 
gift  which  shone  sweetly  in  the  person  of  dear  old  Thomas 
Aird,  the  modern  Dumfries  poet,  lately  deceased.  A  man 
of  culture  and  leisure,  Mr  M'Kie  oft-times  crosses  the 
Border  and  muses  in  Wordsworth's  country,  extends  his 
tour  to  the  English  provinces,  finds  poetic  inspiration  at 
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Tintern  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  though  he  is  ever 
loyal  to  the  Nith  as  his  first  love.  And  no  wonder  that 
Dumfriesians  and  the  men  of  the  dale  magnify  a  river 
which,  grand  in  itself,  runs  through  a  fertile  and  a  pleasant 
country,  culminating  in  that  important  town  which  har- 
boured Robert  Burns  when,  the  work  of  his  brief  life 
finished,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  where  his  remains  rest 
in  peace.  The  county  also  produced  Allan  Cunningham, 
Henry  Scott  Riddell,  and  several  minor  bards.  Dumfries  is 
an  important  mart  of  commerce,  the  centre  of  a  huge 
railway  system,  the  gate  to  the  numerous  inviting  seclusions 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  such  as  Dalbeattie,  Rockliffe, 
Dairy  in  Galloway,  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  Newton  Stewart, 
and  Loch  Trool.  Town  and  country  alike  are  attractive. 
While  in  them,  men  hail  the  smiling  morn  and  are  reverent 
as  the  evening  star  shines  through  the  sober  livery  of  night. 
Lincluden  Abbey  is  charged  with  romance,  Sweetheart 
Abbey  utters  the  whisperings  of  love,  the  Nith  is  redolent 
of  Burns'  sweetest  song,  the  Solway  brings  to  the  nostrils 
the  full  flavour  of  Scott's  thrilling  romance,  Guy  Mannering. 
As  you  roam  along  the  banks  of  Dalswinton,  and  recall  the 
touching  story  of  the  bard's  occupation  of  Ellisland,  it 
is  felt  that  beauty  and  pathos  touch  each  other,  that 
patriotism  and  inspiration  have  mutually  embraced.  As  I 
write  these  lines  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Mr  M'Kie, 
from  Moat  House,  Dumfries,  in  which  he  says: — "You  are 
right  in  your  recollections  of  the  beauty  of  Blackwood  and 
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Aulclgirth  Bridge,  but  I  must  put  in  a  plea  for  the  more 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  Nith  from  the  door 
of  this  house,  and  all  along  for  half  a  mile  up  the  river  from 
this,  until  opposite  the  ruins  of  Lincluden.  Burns  made 
this  his  favourite  evening  walk;  here  he  crooned  and 
composed  his  lovely  songs,  and  went  home  to  his  wife 
to  get  her  to  sing  them.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  then,  but  the  shining  river,  the  stately 
Queensberry  Hill,  fifteen  miles  distant,  the  nearer  Tinwald 
and  Irongray  Hills,  form  a  picture  which  you  must  some 
day  come  and  see,  for  it  cannot  be  described  in  words.  In 
a  fine  clear  morning  one  can  look  out  upon  a  scene  that  is  a 
perpetual  delight,  apart  from  its  associations." 

My  experience  of  Nithsdale,  compared  with  Mr  M'Kie's, 
is  very  limited,  but  having  sojourned  at  Moffat,  Dumfries, 
Dalbeattie,  Rockliffe,  and  Dairy,  I  can  recommend  all  these, 
and  most  cordially,  to  any  readers  who  may  be  inclined 
to  view  these  regions  of  South- West  Scotland. 

I  should  like  here  to  introduce  the  reader  to  an  extract 
from  a  gem  of  a  sonnet  by  Mr  M'Kie,  entitled  "  Beautiful 
Spirit":— 

Come  to  me,  hallowed  one,  dream-like,  again, 
Seal  up  my  senses  and  solace  my  brain; 
Still  every  motion  of  anguish  to  rest, 
And  lull  me  asleep  on  thy  innocent  breast; 
Forever  to  sleep  with  thy  spirit  for  guide, 
Angel  of  Holiness,  Love's  chosen  bride. 
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Well  worth  endurance  of  sorrow,  of  care, 

All  I  have  borne  for  thee,  all  I  must  bear; 

Severed,  divided,  asundered,  and  riven, 

For  I  am  on  earth,  while  thou  dwellest  in  Heaven. 

*••••••• 

I  would  not  for  worlds  thy  beauty  should  beam 

Again  in  the  flesh,  then  fade  like  a  dream! 

Beautiful  Spirit!  preparing  the  way; 

Whither  thou  goest  fond  love  must  obey— 

Follow  thy  beauty,  devotion,  and  truth, 

As  in  the  ardour  and  fondness  of  youth; 

Upwards  and  onwards,  aspiring  to  climb, 

Beyond  the  frail  barriers  of  space  and  of  time. 

For  love  like  to  thine  we  must  ever  adore; 

Unsatisfied,  yearning,  craving  for  more, 

Finds  its  fulfilment,  fruition,  and  trust, 

Hopes  beyond  death,  and  death's  graveyards  of  dust, 

In  Life's  fuller  being — existence  that  blends 

Present  with  past  in  the  hearts  of  our  friends; 

Living,  like  thee,  all  unworthiness  down, 

For  the  sake  of  the  after  immortal  renown. 

Beautiful  Spirit!  betake  thee  away, 

Darkness  hath  fled,  and  the  light  is  of  day. 
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Traquair. 

A  BRIGHT  day  at  St  Mary's  Loch  is  no  uncommon 
experience,  and  has  proved  a  joyous  outing  to 
thousands  each  summer.  Blue  skies  overhead,  green  hills, 
bleating  flocks,  yonder  farm  stead,  the  shieling  of  the 
stalwart  shepherd,  peat  reek,  with  its  pleasant  odour 
assailing  the  nostrils;  the  wavelets  of  the  Loch  awakening 
the  scene  into  a  quiet  liveliness,  the  grey  tower  of  Dryhope, 
the  old  kirkyard  of  St  Mary's,  and  the  classic  stream  of 
Yarrow  as  it  emerges  from  the  broad  waters,  along  whose 
banks  you  have  driven  from  Rodono  -  -  these  are  the 
experiences  of  the  afternoon  of  an  early  summers  day,  and 
by  whichever  route  you  have  approached  St  Mary's,  the 
horses'  heads  are  now  turned  towards  the  Gordon  Arms,  for 
Innerleithen.  Sniffing  the  mountain  breeze,  they  willingly 
begin  the  ascent  over  the  mountain  pass,  which  means  a 
slope  upwards  of  four  miles  ere  the  level  of  the  summit 
is  reached.  The  driver  here  lets  them  cool  down  before 
recommencing  the  smart  trot  which  ensues  down  the 
Glenlude  section  of  these  green  pastures,  the  drag  eases  the 
process  of  sloping  towards  the  Traquair  level,  and  in  a  short 
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time  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  route  are  informed  that 
yonder  humble  Church  and  adjoining  manse,  with  finely 
walled  garden,  belong  to  that  parish  which  contains  within 
itself  a  ducal-like  mansion,  two  farm  houses  of  considerable 
magnitude,  the  usual  rustic  school,  and  a  scattered  hamlet 
of  such  gentle  peacefulness  and  sylvan  surroundings  that  in 
the  compass  of  this  drive  to  Innerleithen  you  are  witness  of 
a  scene  classical  and  pastoral,  yet  lively  and  even  stirring 
when  compared  with  the  pastoral  melancholy  which, 
without  doubt,  is  the  characteristic  of  some  parts  of 
Yarrow.  There  is  nothing  sorrowful  in  the  aspect  of 
Traquair.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  traverse  it 
several  times  in  May  and  June,  when  blossom,  hawthorn, 
and  greenery  abounded,  when  the  banks  of  the  Quair  were 
vocal  with  the  cuckoo's  sweet  note,  when  the  lambs 
frolicked  in  youthful  exuberance,  the  hare  was  skimming 
in  a  hand  gallop  across  the  lea,  and  the  pheasant  skirred 
from  the  wood  to  the  open  and  lighted  up  the  scene  with 
his  resplendent  plumage;  shepherd  and  ploughman,  carter 
and  carpenter,  all  busy  at  their  respective  callings,  and  yet, 
not  failing  to  observe  this  exquisite  landscape,  there  was 
hovering  in  the  air  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth,  Hogg,  and 
Wilson,  who  were  all,  especially  the  two  latter,  as 
conversant  with  this  same  Traquair  as  they  felt  inspired 
by  its  beauty  when,  the  winter  spell  over,  they  traversed 
through  the  parish  to  or  from  the  Yarrow,  which  to  them 
was  a  hallowed  place,  a  scene  of  beauty,  a  joy  evermore. 
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Everyone  who  has  become  accustomed  to  the  fifteen  miles 
from  Rodono  to  Innerleithen  feels  that  a  subtle  magic,  a 
quiet  yet  electric  spark  is  communicated  to  him  in  these 
three  miles  through  the  boundaries  of  the  scattered  hamlet, 
the  centre  of  this  unobtrusive  yet  jubilant  and  social  parish, 
where  squire,  farmer,  cottager,  and  crofter  live  together 
in  unity.  You  may  have  heard  yesterday  of  an  earthquake, 
a  political  or  ecclesiastical  upheavel,  disasters  of  various 
kinds,  and  you  may  even  have  some  personal  distress  that 
weighs  upon  the  spirit,  but  for  the  time,  at  all  events,  such 
things  are  swept  from  the  memory,  and  it  is  felt  that 
you  cannot,  even  should  you  try,  escape  the  soothing 
influences  of  this  peaceful  scene,  on  which  the  summer 
sun  is  now  gently  setting. 
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The  Historiographer-Royal  (David 

Masson,  LL.D.) 

IF  this  distinguished  man  had  never  written  anything 
beyond  his  "  Life  of  John  Milton,"  that  opus  magnum 
would  have  brought  him  fame.  Busy  with  other  important 
work  during  the  many  years  that  his  "  Milton '  was  in 
progress,  his  whole  life  has  been  a  monument  of  unwearied 
industry,  crowned  in  due  time  by  honours  and  rewards.  A 
native  of  Aberdeen,  wherein  he  received  his  primary 
education,  Dr  Masson  took  up  literary  work  when  he  was 
twenty,  continued  therein  till  he  was  forty,  and,  though 
never  forsaking  it,  he  has  occupied  a  professor's  chair  in 
London  and  in  Edinburgh  with  usefulness  and  distinction. 
His  pupils  are  now  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  his  friends  are  legion,  and  in  these  latter  years 
he  has  been  the  honoured  successor  of  John  Hill  Burton 
in  the  post  of  Historiographer-Royal.  At  the  many 
inaugurations  of  statues  to  Burns  and  memorials  to  other 
poets  or  men  of  letters,  it  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged 
that  when  the  local  Committees  secured  Dr  Masson  as 
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chief  speaker  on  the  occasion,  he  would  impart  to  it  so 
discriminating  a  review  of  the  life  of  the  man  com- 
memorated, and  deliver  a  speech  so  appropriate  and 
eloquent  that  the  success  of  any  such  inauguration  was 
secured.  But  no  less  has  this  gifted  man  done  service  to 
the  living;  women's  rights  and  their  usefulness  have  been 
most  materially  advanced  by  the  force  and  perspicuity  with 
which  he  advocated  their  respective  aspirations,  making 
it  clear  to  demonstration  that  men  were  comparatively 
powerless  in  certain  departments  and  occasions  of  their 
lives  unless  women,  with  their  skill,  gentleness,  and 
patience,  were  called  in  to  help.  He  showed  that  they 
could  grapple  with  science,  and  apply  scientific  treatment 
to  the  healing  of  disease  and  the  stages  of  convalescence; 
that  in  literature  many  of  them  wielded  the  pen  of  the 
ready  writer;  that  on  the  platform,  as  lecturers,  they  were 
listened  to  respectfully  as  they  expounded  the  special 
subject  they  took  in  hand,  while  all  the  time  their  true 
womanhood  was  not  lessened  or  impaired. 

But  Dr  Masson,  though  a  many-sided  man,  devoted  the 
main  part  of  his  time  and  strength  to  lecturing  on 
literature  and  authorship.  In  his  admirable  "  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden"  we  have  a  book  of  concentrated  force 
along  with  pleasing  gentleness.  The  subject  lent  itself  to  a 
narrative  in  which  the  author  has  excelled  himself,  and 
given  an  added  charm  to  classic  Hawthornden  and  its  Poet, 
the  William  Drummond  of  the  l6th  century,  and  when 

D 
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we  consider  that  Ben  Jonson  came  here  on  a  visit  to  our 
Scottish  Poet,  and  that  the  romantic  glades  on  each  side 
of  the  boldly  situated  mansion  have  continued  to  be  visited 
by  many  thousands  of  all  nationalities,  and  that  Royalty 
has  surveyed  it  with  interest,  it  would  have  been  matter 
of  surprise  if  the  Historiographer-Royal  had  not  deemed 
this  celebrity,  as  Drummond  really  was,  worthy  of  that 
critical  and  picturesque  memoir  which  is  now  in  our 
hands.  Neither  Dr  Masson  nor  any  one  else  could  adjudge 
Drummond  as  a  poet  of  first  rank,  or  any  of  the  poems 
as  of  transcendent  quality,  but  his  verse  measure  is  of 
the  pleasing  Spenserian  style.  He  naturally  and  lovingly 
sings  of  love,  woe,  the  seasons,  and  the  aspect  of  Nature 
when  the  earth  is  green,  or  in  the  season  of  brown  leaves. 
Here  is  a  Drummond  sonnet  on  Spring :- 


With  flaming  horns  the  Bull  now  brings  the  year; 

Melt  do  the  mountains'  horrid  helms  of  snow; 

The  silver  floods  in  pearly  channels  flow; 

The  late  bare  woods  green  anadems  do  wear; 

The  nightingale,  forgetting  winter's  woe, 

Calls  up  the  lazy  morn  her  notes  to  hear; 

There  flowers  are  spread  which  names  of  princes  bear, 

Some  red,  some  azure,  white,  and  golden  grow; 

Here  lows  a  heifer;  there,  baa-wailing,  strays 

A  harmless  lamb;  not  far  a  stag  rebounds; 

The  shepherds  sing  to  grazing  flocks  sweet  lays, 

And  all  about  the  echoing  air  resounds; 
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Hills,  dales,  woods,  floods,  and  everything  doth  change, 
But  she  in  rigour,  I  in  love,  am  strange. 

And  from  the  following  prayer,  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet, 
it  will  be  seen  how  the  Hawthornden  Poet  had  aspirations 
lifting  him  up  from  Nature  to  the  Almighty :- 

Great  God!  whom  we  with  humble  thoughts  adore, 

Eternal,  infinite,  Almighty  King, 

Whose  palace  Heaven  transcends,  whose  throne  before 

Archangels  serve  and  seraphim  do  sing; 

Of  nought  who  wrought  all  that  with  wondering  eyes 

We  do  behold  within  this  spacious  round; 

Who  mak'st  the  rocks  to  rock,  and  stand  the  skies, 

At  whose  command  the  horrid  thunders  sound. 

Ah,  spare  us  worms,  weigh  not  how  we,  alas, 

Evil  to  ourselves,  against  Thy  laws  rebel; 

Wash  off  these  spots  which  still  in  conscience'  glass, 

Though  we  be  loth  to  look,  we  see  too  well; 

Deserved  revenge,  O,  do  not,  do  not  take: 

If  Thou  revenge,  what  shall  abide  Thy  blow? 

Pass  shall  this  world,  this  world  which  Thou  didst  make, 

Which  should  not  perish  till  Thy  trumpet  blow. 

For  who  is  he  whom  parents'  sin  not  stains, 

Or  with  his  own  offence  is  not  defiled? 

Though  justice  ruin  threaten,  justice'  reins 

Let  mercy  hold,  and  be  both  just  and  mild. 

"  Were  there  no  special  traditions,"  says  Dr  Masson,  "  of  a 
historical  kind  about  Hawthornden  House,  were  it  simply 
the  picturesque  edifice  we  have  described,  overhanging 
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the  beautiful  glen  of  the  Esk,  part  of  it  bringing  back 
the  seventeenth  century  by  its  look,  and  recalling  a  remoter 
and  more  savage  eld,  it  would  be  worth  visiting,  and  would 
probably  attract  visitors.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Hawthornden  House  has  been  for  three  centuries  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  of  Drummonds,  a  branch  of  the 
wider  Scottish  race  of  that  name,  and  it  is  interesting  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  one  man  of  this  family  who 
took  for  himself  a  place  in  British  literature,  and  is  known 
pre-eminently  as  the  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  He  it 
was,  indeed,  that  built  the  more  modern  portion  of  the 
mansion  as  we  now  see  it,  repairing  or  renewing  the  more 
ancient  house  that  stood  on  the  same  rock,  and  fragments 
of  which  still  remain.  Hawthornden,  in  short,  is  a  kind  of 
minor  Abbotsford,  much  nearer  Edinburgh,  and  much  more 
antique  than  the  greater  one,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  it  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  invests  all  its  accessories  with  a 
precise  human  interest." 

"  Do  we  not  see  him,"  says  our  Historiographer-Royal, 
"  any  night  in  those  two  years  (1617-18)  at  his  door-porch  in 
Hawthornden,  or  on  his  solitary  walk  along  the  cliff  on 
which  the  house  stands,  or  deeper  down  the  glen  in  the 
leafy  labyrinth?  Edinburgh  is  dumb  in  the  distance;  the 
glen  is  dark;  the  banks  on  the  opposite  side  are  glimmering 
and  silvery;  up  through  the  darkness  and  the  silvery 
glimmer  comes  the  murmuring  of  the  Esk;  at  hand,  in 
the  antique  rock,  with  its  strange  excavations,  there  is 
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an  unearthly  eeriness  as  of  moaning  and  clanking  chains 
from  an  inscrutable  past,  but  overhead  all  the  while  is 
the  blue  vault  with  its  luminaries,  and  superb  among  these 
the  full-orbed  moon.  Hither,  and  chiefly  at  the  moon, 
the  Poet  gazes  as  he  walks,  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  glen  playing  into  his  senses  and  fancies,  but  ending 
in  the  one  thought — how  all  this  visible  world,  from  dark 
earth  to  the  last  depth  of  the  spangled  concave,  is  but  a 
mystic  transitory  vision;  and  the  one  wonder  -  what 
eternal  essence  beyond  surrounds,  upholds,  and  pervades 
the  allegory.  But,  lo,  he  has  regained  his  door-porch, 
and  there,  in  this  night  of  moonlight,  soft  as  any  Italian 
night,  though  the  scene  on  which  it  rests  is  Scottish,  let 
us  leave  him  for  the  present." 

Yes,  but  we  are  reluctant  indeed  to  quit  the  subject 
of  David  Masson;  how  he  has  enriched  Scottish  and 
general  literature;  how  he  has  assiduously  taught  in  our 
Universities,  and  has  been  the  advocate  not  only  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  but  of  a  wider  and  higher  education 
for  all  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  learn;  that  he 
has  taught  men  to  honour  the  sisterhood  who  lived  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  community,  and  were  fellow- 
workers  with  the  men,  devoting  their  time  and  talent  to 
so  noble  an  end;  how,  in  Society,  Masson  has  shone  as  a 
star  in  the  firmament  of  intellectual  life,  brightening  the 
homes  in  which  he  was  an  honoured  guest.  Aberdeen 
nurtured  him,  London  fostered  his  rising  talents,  Edinburgh 

D2 
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fondly  claimed  him  as  her  own  from  the  time  he  returned 
there  to  take  up  the  chair  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  happily  he 
is  still  in  our  midst. 
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Dr  Cameron  Lees. 

THOUGH  the  minister  of  St  Giles  (and  Dean  of  the 
Thistle)  has  not  been  so  long  an  inhabitant  of 
Edinburgh  as  ex-Professor  Masson,  his  position  has  been 
so  prominent,  and  his  ministry  of  this  representative 
Church,  with  its  large  congregation,  so  successful,  that  he 
is,  so  to  speak,  part  of  the  life  of  the  Scottish  Capital, 
wherein  other  men  of  distinction  have  not  eclipsed  him 
but  have  awarded  Dr  Lees  that  deserved  honour  and 
reverence  which  is  undoubtedly  his  due.  Gifted  with  a  fine 
presence,  a  stately  form,  a  powerful,  distinct  voice,  a  fluent 
delivery,  he  has  attributes  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit  that 
go  far  towards  commanding  the  attention  of  a  congregation 
or  an  assembly  (whether  the  General  Assembly  or  a  less 
prominent  gathering  of  learned  men).  On  his  arriving 
in  Edinburgh  twenty-eight  years  ago,  he  came  accredited 
as  a  powerful  preacher  and  a  man  of  wide  culture  and 
catholic  spirit,  which  his  tenure  of  office  has  certainly 
not  belied  but  amply  fulfilled.  Loyal  to  that  branch  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged,  he  has  amply,  by  precept  and 
example,  vindicated  the  rights  of  other  Churches  to  assert 
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their  proper  place  in  the  community,  and  he  has  held  in 
honour  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  who,  in  other  branches 
of  the  Church,  had  proved  themselves  zealous  for  the 
common  weal  and  Christian  brotherhood.  Fearless  alike 
of  the  "  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,"  the  Provincial  Synod, 
and  the  General  Assembly,  he  has  uttered  words,  some  of 
which  cannot  have  been  pleasing  to  some  men  in  Queen 
Street  or  others  at  the  Tolbooth,  but  which  were  neverthe- 
less words  of  sincerity  and  righteousness. 

Fondness  for  travel,  and  learning  the  many  lessons  that 
arise  to  the  observant  man  in  foreign  lands,  Dr  Lees  has 
also  known  men  of  distinction  abroad,  and  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  men  who  may  be  termed  the  very 
flower  of  the  British  Church  in  these  Islands.  His  rever- 
ence for  Queen  Victoria  and  his  official  connection  with  the 
Court  was  in  its  turn  reciprocated  by  a  friendship  enduring 
and  sincere  from  the  late  illustrious  Queen  and  those  of 
her  family  who  knew  Dr  Lees.  Men  high  in  social  rank 
and  famous  in  Church  and  State  have  recognised  the 
intellectual  power  and  great  sagacity  of  the  minister  of 
St  Giles.  Above  all,  his  own  people,  whom  he  knows  with 
more  lasting  intimacy,  have  thoroughly  appreciated  his 
faithful  services  to  his  congregation  and  the  city. 

When  national  mourning  testified  to  the  great  loss  felt 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  better  qualified 
than  the  Dean  of  the  Thistle  to  speak  the  sentiment  of 
the  Scottish  nation?  "There  were  certain  features  in  the 
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character  of  the  Queen,"  he  said,  "  that  were  very  marked. 
One  was  her  simplicity.  She  loved  simple  things,  simple 
pleasures,  simple  words,  simple  worship.  There  was  an 
entire  absence  of  all  pomp  and  pageantry  in  connection 
with  her  personal  life.  Dignity  there  always  was.  Know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  its  affairs  there  always  was- 
knowledge  that  was  astonishingly  minute  as  well  as 
extensive — but  her  own  life  was  simple,  as  every  one  knows. 
She  loved  music.  She  loved  the  beauty  of  Nature.  She 
loved  the  prattle  of  children.  She  loved  the  'simple 
annals  of  the  poor.'  She  was  as  'homely'  -to  use  a  word 
that  expresses  much — in  her  palace  as  the  cottar  by  his 
fireside.  It  was,  perhaps,  what  struck  those  who  knew  her 
most,  this  contrast  between  the  greatness  of  her  position, 
her  vast  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  the  unassuming 
simplicity  of  her  character.  I  happened  to  preach  at 
Balmoral  on  the  Sunday  before  the  last  jubilee  celebrations, 
and  when  I  looked  at  the  Queen,  seated  a  few  feet  from  me 
at  our  Scottish  service,  it  flashed  for  the  moment  across  my 
mind  how  millions  of  her  subjects  were  thinking  of  her 
at  that  moment,  making  her  the  centre  of  an  enthusiasm 
that  girdled  the  earth,  and  there  she  was,  humble  and 
reverent  as  any  peasant  woman  in  any  country  Kirk. 
Another  strongly  marked  feature  of  her  personal  character 
was  her  sympathy.  The  sorrow  of  others  seemed  to  affect 

her  more  than  her  own,  and  she  had  many I 

cannot  forget  her  kindness  to  myself  in  my  own  sorrows, 
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or  the  gentle  and  oft  repeated  words  not  to  lose  heart  but 
to  be  brave  and  take  courage.  The  remembrance  of  that 

will  remain  with  me  to  my  dying  day The 

fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne,  and  the  still  fiercer 
thirst  for  scandal  that  distinguishes  certain  circles,  found 
no  blot  on  which  they  could  dwell.  There  have  been 
few  monarchs  of  whom  that  could  be  said." 

Dr  Lees  has  paid  other  appropriate  tributes  to  deceased 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  persons  of  distinction 
who  had  gone  from  us,  and  on  special  occasions,  either 
of  funerals  or  at  times  less  sombre,  he  has,  with  singular 
tact,  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  community.  As  an  author 
he  has  been  industrious,  and  as  a  citizen  loyal  to  his  fellows. 
And  it  is  not  so  long  since  his  numerous  friends  rallied 
round  him  with  tokens  of  gratitude  and  esteem  to  celebrate 
his  semi-jubilee  in  Edinburgh,  the  longest  of  his  ministries. 
On  that  occasion  his  loving  and  pathetic  words  went  direct 
to  the  heart  of  the  large  meeting  he  addressed. 

In  the  several  series  of  sermons  on  special  subjects 
Dr  Lees  preached  with  fervour  and  clearness.  Taking 
up  the  contrast  between  the  old  days  and  the  new,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  seriatim,  as  well  as  his  handling  of  the  books 
of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  no  one  could  hear  the  minister 
of  St  Giles'  exposition  of  these  subjects  without  perceiving 
that  he  had  meditated  long  and  deeply,  and  had  studied 
profoundly  the  lessons  they  were  fitted  to  teach.  Not 
wanting  in  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  Job,  nor  deriding 
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the  melancholy  strain  of  Ecclesiastes,  he  sought  to  enforce 
the  lesson  of  strenuous  activity  in  the  spiritual  warfare 
of  man,  how  sorrow  might  be  greatly  lessened  by  the 
kindly  services  of  brotherhood,  and  by  the  individual 
striving  of  each  man  to  conquer  or  mitigate  both  the 
evils  and  the  sorrows  that  inevitably  are  part  of  his  lot,  and 
how,  clad  in  the  armour  of  a  Christian  soldier,  his  march 
was  upward  and  onward.  Though  this  is  but  a  faint  sketch 
of  the  power  wielded  by  Dr  Lees,  it  is  a  sincere  tribute 
from  one  who  has  listened  many  a  time  to  the  words  of 
consolation  and  encouragement  emanating  from  the  pulpit 
of  St  Giles. 
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Sir  Douglas  Maclagan. 

ONE  of  a  band  of  brothers  who,  in  youth,  had  the  kindly 
nurture  and  loving  home  discipline  of  parents  both 
wise  and  good,  inheriting  his  father's  sagacity  and  his 
mother's  kindness,  Sir  Douglas,  after  his  school  and  college 
days  were  over,  chose  the  medical  profession  and  graduated 
therein  at  the  usual  age.  Having  to  rely  on  his  own 
exertions,  and  aspiring  to  use  his  gifts  with  benefit  to 
mankind,  the  young  doctor  commenced  a  career  which, 
pursued  with  faithfulness,  and  working  with  the  cheerful- 
ness that  never  failed  him,  was  destined  to  be  prolonged  far 
beyond  the  average  period  of  human  life.  Increasing 
practice  did  not  interfere  with  his  studies  of  science, 
history,  or  general  literature.  His  active  mind,  the  com- 
bined rapidity  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  transacted 
his  professional  work,  enabled  him  also  to  enjoy  like  a  very 
schoolboy  the  varied  recreations  of  angling,  shooting, 
archery,  music,  and  song,  in  which  latter  gift,  having  a 
fine  tenor  voice,  he  delighted  his  friends  when  singing 
either  the  songs  of  Scotland  or  those  of  Germany.  He  was 
a  good  listener  too,  alike  to  conversation  or  to  song.  No 
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monopolist  of  talk,  he  would  take  an  adequate  share  of 
conversation  at  the  social  board,  and  either  here  or  on 
the  platform,  where  he  was  a  welcome  speaker,  he  lifted  up 
the  subject  on  hand  with  a  playful  humour  and  captivating 
wit  that  brought  him  into  most  cordial  terms  with  his 
professional  brethren,  lawyers,  teachers,  clergymen,  authors, 
and  artists.  Of  art  he  was  very  fond,  and,  an  excellent 
judge  of  meritorious  pictures,  he  seldom  failed  to  appear  on 
the  opening  day  of  our  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  where,  the 
previous  evening  (if  a  banquet  year),  he  was  among  the 
numerous  guests  of  the  President  and  Council.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add  that  in  the  halls  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  and  the  College  of  Physicians  his  sagacity,  geniality, 
as  well  as  his  modesty,  were  fully  appreciated.  All  through 
life  he  was  quite  free  of  ostentation.  Sir  Douglas' 
deference  to  others  and  his  well-known  modesty  were 
conspicuous,  and  added  materially  to  the  respect  and 
affection  entertained  for  him  alike  by  the  Senatus  of  the 
University  and  the  College  of  Justice,  in  which  latter,  as 
a  skilled  medical  jurist,  he  furthered  the  ends  of  public 
justice,  and  assisted  in  cases  where  medical  testimony  were 
elements  of  enquiry.  The  honoured  head  of  the  domestic 
circle  at  28  Heriot  Row,  he  had  suffered  there  many  a 
loss  by  death,  losses  borne  with  resignation,  the  survivors 
ministering  to  his  solace  and  cheering  him  on  his  path 
through  life. 

The  hearty  ring  of  Sir  Douglas'  voice,  who  can  forget 
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it?  His  kindly  manner,  his  humanity,  the  love  of  animals, 
as  seen  in  his  care  of  the  noble  horse  down  to  the  domestic 
cat;  his  zeal  in  commending  the  elevating  influence  of 
music  to  young  men,  and  promoting  those  open-air 
performances  in  the  various  gardens  of  Edinburgh — all 
these  are  but  items  in  that  manifold  life,  devoted  with 
alacrity  and  zeal  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens  and 
countrymen,  which  caused  his  name  to  be  a  household  word 
in  Edinburgh  and  even  beyond  it. 

Although  he  had  been  a  lecturer  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons  for  some  years,  it  was  not  till  he  was  midway 
between  fifty  and  sixty  that  a  Professorship — that  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence — came  to  him,  and  needless  to  say 
the  instruction  communicated  from  the  chair  to  the  rows 
of  students  was  thorough  and  sound.  As  a  toxicologist,  he 
followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  Sir  Robert  Christison,  who 
had  for  long  been  the  foremost  authority  on  poisons  in 
Scotland.  In  the  Royal  Society  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  man  of  light  and  leading,  taking  rank  with  the  eminent 
men  of  the  time.  As  an  elder  in  the  General  Assembly 
he  manifested  the  zeal  and  power  of  an  intelligent  layman, 
and  in  the  Kirk-Session  of  St  Stephen's  he  was  ever  "  up 
and  doing,"  singing  also  in  the  choir  of  that  Church.  Sir 
Douglas  found  time  for  authorship,  and  published  his 
charming  and  humorous  Nuga  Canore  Medicii.  When  at 
last  he  was,  in  extreme  old  age,  gathered  to  his  fathers,  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  sincerely  mourned  their  loss. 
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Most  appropriately  there  is  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  in 
the  Dean  Cemetery- 

So  walked  he  from  his  birth, 
In  simpleness  and  gentleness  and  honour  and  clean  mirth. 
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Professor  Blackie. 

ALTHOUGH  an  exhaustive  life  of  the  late  Professor 
of  Greek  has  been  published  and  extensively  read, 
still  the  personal  recollections  of  an  admirer  of  this  gifted 
(and  somewhat  eccentric)  fellow-citizen  (condensed  as  they 
will  be)  may  be  acceptable.  Like  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan, 
the  Professor  was  particularly  fond  of  music  and  song, 
so  much  so  that  he  indulged  in  snatches  of  singing  in 
the  street,  walking  with  elastic  step  and  brisk  movement. 
He  was  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  his  friendships,  and 
demonstrative  to  the  degree  of  positively  embracing  this 
man  and  hugging  that  one  when  he  would  meet  one  or 
the  other  after  a  long  absence,  or  when  they  had  done 
deeds  of  which  Blackie  approved.  Blessed  with  a  happy 
exuberance  of  spirit,  which  overflowed  in  frolic  and 
harmless  eccentricity,  the  Professor  was  kindly  withal, 
proud  of  his  country  and  fellow-countrymen,  while  ap- 
preciating the  English  and  the  foreigner.  He  lacked  both 
the  dignity  and  power  of  discipline  to  keep  order  in  the 
Greek  class-room,  and  hence  the  bear  garden  aspect  which 
was  too  often  presented  there  by  the  irrepressible  student. 
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And  if  Blackie  lacked  also  the  due  amount  of  self-restraint 
and  the  proper  dignity  of  his  rank  in  social  life,  it  was  felt 
that  he  was  a  privileged  man,  and  that  the  many  well  known 
commendable  qualities  of  his  many-sided  life  far  out- 
weighed those  defects,  which  sometimes  were  made  too 
much  of  by  critics  and  the  public.  And  the  venerable 
Professor's  personal  appearance  went  far  to  accentuate  his 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  speech.  Sharply  cut  features, 
shaven  cheeks  and  chin,  flowing  white  hair,  a  wide-awake 
hat,  a  plaid  folding  his  black  surtout,  and  a  stout  stick 
grasped  in  his  hand,  all  these  combined  items  formed  the 
unwonted  physique  of  a  citizen  who  kept  things  lively  and 
who  was  himself  happy.  He  was  influenced  throughout  life 
by  his  experience,  when  a  young  man,  of  a  sojourn  in 
Germany.  "  I  left  Germany,"  says  Blackie,  "  with  a  warm 
side  towards  the  German  people,  which  I  have  retained 
through  life.  Their  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and  unaffected 
naturalness,  their  thoughtfulness,  honesty  of  research, 
accuracy  of  learning,  and  breadth  of  generalisation,  their 
kindliness,  frankness,  and  true-heartedness  were  just  the 
sort  of  virtues  that  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  me.  I  was 
glad  to  learn  from  them.  For  many  years  I  went  about  in 
the  world  oppressed  with  nothing  so  much  as  a  feeling 
of  my  own  ignorance  and  stupidity.  This  feeling  made  me 
constantly  open  and  eager  to  learn,  and  this  eagerness  to 
learn  led  by  slow  degrees  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  wisdom." 

E 
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The  Professor's  description  of  his  journey  to  Aberdeen 
in  1859  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  is 
well  worth  giving: — "Such  a  monster  train,  with  900  people 
in  one  huge,  winding  line.  We  had  in  our  carriage  a  trump 
card  of  a  fellow,  the  Rev.  Norman  Macleod  of  Glasgow, 
who  kept  us  in  a  roar  of  laughter  with  a  succession  of 
the  most  admirable  jokes  and  humorous  stories.  The  very 
look  of  the  man  is  a  joy — so  round,  so  full,  so  jovial,  so 
clear,  bright,  healthy,  and  hilarious!  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  fall  in  love  with  him  by  what  I  had  previously  known, 
and  now  fell  right  into  his  arms  at  once.  What  a  good  and 
pleasant  thing  is  a  jovial  man;  how  transcendantly  good 
is  a  jovial  priest!  Jenny  was  tired  with  her  previous  day's 
work,  but  could  not  help  brightening  up  under  the  radiant 
influence  of  the  lively  theologer.  She  got  up  her  sanitary 
hobby-horse,  and  made  various  sage  remarks,  dear  lassie." 

In  religion,  Blackie's  breadth  of  view  is  well  known,  but 
readers  are  not  all  familiar  with  his  poetical  exposition 
of  his  views,  which  is  as  follows:- 

Creeds  and  confessions!  High  Church  or  the  Low! 
I  cannot  say — but  you  would  vastly  please  us 
If  with  some  pointed  Scripture  you  could  show 
To  which  of  these  belonged  the  Saviour  Jesus. 
I  think  to  all  or  none — not  curious  creeds 
Or  ordered  forms  of  Churchly  rule  He  taught, 
But  soul  of  love  that  blossomed  into  deeds 
With  human  good  and  human  blessing  fraught. 
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On  me  nor  Priest,  nor  Presbyter,  nor  Pope, 

Bishop,  or  Dean,  may  stamp  a  party  name; 

But  Jesus,  with  his  largely  human  scope, 

The  service  of  my  human  life  may  claim. 

Let  prideful  priests  do  battle  about  creeds, 

The  Church  is  mine  that  does  most  Christ-like  deeds. 

Some  time  after  having  penned  the  above,  the  vener- 
able Professor  was  cheered  by  the  following  kindly  letter 
from  the  well-known  author,  George  Mac  Donald: — "The 
shadows  of  the  evening  that  precedes  a  lovelier  morning 
are  drawing  down  around  us  both,  but  our  God  is  in  the 
shadow  as  in  the  shine,  and  all  is  and  will  be  well.  Have 
we  not  seen  His  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus?  and  do  we 
not  know  Him  a  little?  Good-bye  for  a  little  while.  I 
have  loved  you  ever  since  I  knew  you,  for  you  loved  the 
truth." 

On  the  old  man's  funeral  day,  Dr  Smith,  at  the  grave 
side,  said: — "  Sad  and  sorrowful  as  this  day  is,  yet  it  is 
not  unmixed  with  much  that  gladdens  us,  turning  sorrow 
into  sweetness.  We  give  Thee  thanks,  O  God,  that  we 
ever  knew  him.  We  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  the  sweet 
fellowship  we  had  together,  for  the  sweetness  of  his  hearty 
counsel,  which  remains  as  perfume  and  as  ointment  with 


us." 
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Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick. 

HIGHLY  gifted  with  business  and  administrative  ability, 
the  late  Francis,  Lord  Napier,  who  subsequently  had 
the  additional  title  of  "Ettrick'  conferred  on  him,  had 
a  diplomatic  career  as  distinguished  and  varied  as  it  was 
prolonged,  for  from  1857  to  1872  we  find  him  actively 
engaged  in  the  United  States,  India,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  At  home,  a  very  quiet  one  in  the  wilds  of 
Selkirkshire,  he  had  no  field  for  utilising  those  business 
qualities  that  were  of  such  conspicuous  service  in  those  vast 
provinces  of  India  with  which  his  name  is  identified,  and 
although  when  at  home  he  would  attend  the  county 
meetings  of  Selkirkshire  and  give  his  brother  lairds  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel,  the  position  was  small  indeed  to 
one  who  had  held  the  high  offices  of  Ambassador,  Minister, 
Plenipotentiary,  Viceroy,  and  Governor-General.  No 
greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  than  the  foreign  experi- 
ence of  Lord  Napier  and  those  latter  years  at  home,  for 
Thirlestane  Castle  is  in  the  wilds  of  Ettrick,  not  inaccessible 
from  the  outer  world,  but  remote  from  Society,  far  away 
from  those  centres  of  culture  and  social  life  in  which  his 
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Lordship  had  been  wont  to  move,  and  wherein  he  had  been 
a  distinguished  ornament  for  many  a  year.  But,  glad  of 
the  rest  which  comes  after  toil,  attached  to  the  paternal 
acres,  and  entering  to  some  extent  into  the  pastoral  life 
of  his  tenantry  and  neighbours,  Lord  Napier  had  much 
to  gratify  and  soothe  him  in  this  peaceful  home  hard  by 
the  braes  of  Yarrow,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  forest 
of  Ettrick.  Full  of  resource,  his  energy  modified  yet 
not  relaxed,  his  interest  in  life,  in  literature,  in  art  and 
science,  and  in  all  worthy  things  remained  unabated,  and 
his  numerous  friends  rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  venerable 
Peer  still  in  good  health,  cordially  greeting  them,  and 
exchanging  hospitalities  in  town  and  country.  His  Lord- 
ship was  no  stranger  in  Edinburgh  or  London. 

The  learned  historian  and  faithful  biographer  would 
find  in  the  career  of  Lord  Napier  abundant  and  interesting 
material  for  a  popular  volume,  though  it  is  possible  that 
for  family  or  other  reasons  such  a  memoir  may  not  be 
forthcoming.  However,  the  following  brief  yet  compre- 
hensive record  of  his  services  appears  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica: — "  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1840, 
and  was  employed  in  successive  posts  at  Vienna,  Con- 
stantinople, Naples,  Washington,  and  The  Hague.  During 
this  time  he  earned  the  highest  opinions  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  i860  he  became  an  Ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  in  1864  at  Rome.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Madras,  and  was  at  once  confronted  with  a 
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serious  famine  in  the  Northern  districts.  In  dealing  with 
this  and  other  problems  he  showed  great  activity  and 
practical  sense,  and  he  encouraged  public  works,  par- 
ticularly irrigation.  In  1872  he  acted  for  a  few  months 
as  Viceroy,  after  Lord  Mayo's  assassination,  and  on  Lord 
Northbrook's  appointment  to  the  office  he  returned  to 
England,  being  created  a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(Baron  Ettrick  of  Ettrick)  for  his  services.  He  continued, 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  take  great  interest 
in  social  questions.  He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the 
London  School  Board,  and  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Crofters'  Commission  in  1883,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  body  to  deal  with  questions 
affecting  the  Scottish  crofters  and  cottars." 

Lord  Napier  always  spoke  with  the  most  graceful 
felicity  of  language,  and  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
inaugurating  a  memorial  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  near 
the  native  place  of  the  Poet,  dwells  in  my  memory  as 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  While  I  regret  not  having 
preserved  a  copy  of  this  most  discriminating  speech,  there 
is  given  to  the  reader  one  which,  though  shorter,  is 
peculiarly  graceful,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  venerable 
Peer  as  a  tribute  to  the  worthy  Baronet  who  had  formerly 
represented  Peeblesshire  and  Selkirkshire  in  Parliament 
(the  late  Sir  Graham  Montgomery).  His  Lordship,  having 
spoken  of  his  life-long  friendship  with  Sir  Graham,  whose 
portrait  was  being  presented  to  him,  said  it  "was  an 
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intimacy  which  had  often  been  suspended  by  distance 
and  divergent  destinies  and  duties,  but  which  had  ever  been 
renewed  from  time  to  time  with  undiminished  kindness.  It 
was  gratifying  to  him  to  think  that  he  was  permitted  to 
stand  there,  after  well-nigh  sixty  years,  the  grateful  and 
happy  spectator  of  the  universal  feeling  of  favour  and 
esteem  which  was  awarded  to  Sir  Graham  Montgomery 
in  the  land  with  which  his  whole  public  career  was 
identified.  The  condition  of  a  county  gentleman  in 
England  or  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time  was  perhaps  the 
happiest  condition  of  human  existence  in  the  history  of 
Society,  and  in  making  this  bold  and  unqualified  statement 
he  did  not  forget  contested  elections  and  agricultural 
depression.  They  might  search  the  record  of  past  times, 
they  might  examine  the  conditions  of  foreign  countries 
and  communities,  and  in  his  opinion  they  would  find 
nothing  better  if  they  regarded  the  beauty,  the  security, 
the  prerogatives  and  honours  which  were  attached  to  this 
position,  when  it  was  accepted  and  exercised  in  a  worthy 
spirit.  That  was  the  position  which  Sir  Graham  Mont- 
gomery had  occupied  during  a  long  life,  and  he  occupied 
and  exercised  it  in  every  particular  as  a  sacred  trust.  In 
presenting  that  portrait,  he  presented  to  them  the  image  of 
a  gentleman,  a  landowner,  a  magistrate,  and  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  in  whose  pure  and  perfect  record  there 
was  no  reproach,  no  shadow  of  regret,  no  stain,  no  blame. 
Might  it  long  exist  as  an  ornament  on  their  walls,  and 
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present  to  after  generations  a  model  which  they  would 
do  well  to  imitate,  and  which  they  would  find  difficult  to 
excel." 

Full  of  years,  covered  with  honours,  this  amiable  and 
distinguished  nobleman  died  abroad,  at  Florence,  in  1898. 
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The  Glens  of  Forfarshire. 

ON  8th  June  1894,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  I  left 
Edinburgh  for  a  sojourn  of  two  months  in  one  of  the 
central  glens  of  this  mountainous  country,  the  valley  of  the 
Prosen,  and  my  time  was  divided  between  the  Inchmill 
of  Glen  Prosen,  where  there  was  then  a  rustic  hotel,  nearly 
twelve  miles  from  Kirriemuir,  where  there  was  rail  and 
market  and  the  Jubilee  Arms  Hotel,  on  the  banks  of 
the  South  Esk  at  Cortachy.  Treating  of  the  former  first,  I 
had  often  read  and  heard  of  the  exquisite  scenery  of 
Prosen's  banks,  looking  up  to  high  heathery  hills,  where 
deer  and  grouse  abounded,  and  where  the  quiet  solitude  was 
relieved  by  the  presence  in  summer  of  the  laird,  the  sheep 
farmer,  and  the  tourist  in  moderate  numbers,  while  of 
course  there  was  the  rustic  Church  and  manse,  the  shep- 
herd's and  the  ploughman's  cottage,  and  at  the  Inchmill 
(most  delicious  of  country  hamlets),  the  inn,  the  carpenter's 
shop,  and  the  smithy.  Not  a  bad  ideal  at  mid-summer, 
when  early  light  disclosed  woodland,  stream,  and  the 
smoke  curling  upwards  from  the  gamekeeper's  cottage. 
The  accustomed  sounds,  besides  chanticleer,  were  the  sweet 
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notes  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  pigeon,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
and  the  lowing  of  the  sleek  cattle  in  their  abundant 
pastures.  As  we  left  Kirriemuir  for  the  Inchmill  of  Glen 
Prosen,  the  complete  novelty  of  the  scene  was  not  only 
pleasing  but  convincing  of  the  truth  of  the  report  of  those 
writers  and  persons  who  had  so  glowingly  described  this 
section  of  Forfarshire.  A  passing  glimpse  was  obtained  of 
Cortachy  Castle,  the  Church,  manse,  and  school,  but  we 
have  yet  six  miles  to  traverse,  passing  Pearsie,  Lednathie, 
the  fine  sheep  farm  of  Spott,  and  there,  at  the  bend  of  the 
Prosen,  stood  disclosed  in  a  focussed  view  the  smallest 
of  Churches,  a  large  manse,  a  medium  sized  inn,  and 
half-a-dozen  surrounding  cottages.  That  summer  evening 
of  calm  pleasure  is  recalled  in  all  its  freshness,  next 
morning's  balmy  sunshine,  the  honeysuckled  porch  of  the 
inn,  the  "clucking'  brood,  the  gambols  of  joyous  dogs 
in  their  bounding  exuberance,  the  readings  out  of  doors- 
Leigh  Hunt's  works  being  amongst  the  literature  brought 
from  Edinburgh.  Making  acquaintance  with  that  author's 
quaint  and  pleasing  style,  further  familiarity  with  it  has 
endeared  his  books  to  us- 

April,  with  her  wet  hand  white  with  flowers, 
Dazzles  the  bridesmaids,  looking  from  the  towers. 

But  that  is  June,  and  of  course  our  author  has  something 
to  say  of  a  time  so  delicious.     I  have  it:- 
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O,  could  I  walk  around  the  earth 
With  a  heart  to  share  my  mirth, 
With  a  look  to  love  me  ever, 
Thoughtful  much,  but  sullen  never; 
I  could  be  content  to  see 
June,  and  no  variety, 
Loitering  here  and  living  there, 
With  a  book  and  frugal  fare, 
With  a  finer  gypsy  time 
And  a  cuckoo  in  the  clime; 
Work  at  morn  and  mirth  at  noon 
And  sleep  beneath  the  sacred  moon. 

I  have  elsewhere*  spoken  fully  of  Glen  Prosen's  charms,  but 
it  is  a  theme  joyfully  returned  to  after  the  lapse  of  eleven 
years,  and  now  in  my  mind's  eye  the  whole  scene  of 
enchantment  is  mapped  out.  Not  a  few  of  its  inhabitants 
are  remembered — with  one  of  them,  now  the  minister  of 
Moneydie,  Perthshire,  I  have  a  frequent  correspondence, 
and  I  may  truly  say  that  "my  heart  leaps  up"  whenever 
I  hear  the  name  Glen  Prosen  mentioned.  Not  only  was 
there  close  on  two  months  spent  here  and  at  Cortachy, 
but  again  in  1896-7-8  I  was  back  to  the  spot,  and  thus 
became  familiar  indeed  with  the  heather  and  the  fern 
that  cluster  so  profusely  around  those  grand  hills. 

If  the  Inchmill  of  the  Prosen  was  a  little  remote  from 
the  market  town  of  Kirriemuir  (let  us  adhere  to  that 
name,  which  I  prefer  to  Thrums),  Cortachy  was  within  a 

*  The  Vale  of  Anwoth,  1899. 
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reasonable  distance,  and  at  the  latter  there  was  the  South 
Esk  running  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  bank  behind  the 
inn,  and  a  path  along  that  bank  commanding  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  baronial  castle  and  the  Kirk  o'  Cortachy. 
Barring  the  Saturdays  or  some  special  holiday,  when  the 
thirsty  men  of  Dundee  and  Forfar  clamoured  around  the 
"  Jubilee  Arms,"  there  was  a  summer  repose  enjoyed  here 
as  delightful  as  you  will  get  on  Deeside  or  at  Braemar. 
Cortachy  is,  moreover,  a  centre  and  starting  place  for 
the  Glens  of  Isla  and  Clova,  for  the  Reekie  Linn  waterfall, 
the  House  of  Airlie,  and  the  Loch  o'  Lintrathen.  Forfar, 
with  its  industries,  is  but  eight  miles  by  road.  In  these 
visits  now  chronicled  the  gallant  Lord  Airlie  was,  true 
to  his  noble  vocation,  with  his  regiment  in  Ireland,  but 
freely  were  his  gates  opened  to  us,  and  hearty  was  the 
welcome  accorded  to  us  of  the  "  Jubilee  Arms "  and  other 
tourists  by  the  gatekeepers  and  gardeners  to  inspect  the 
lawns  and  floral  treasures  in  the  Castle  domain.  Not  long 
previous  to  1894,  a  devastating  storm  had  swept  over  the 
county,  of  which  the  sad  record  was  inscribed  on  a  bronze 
tablet  affixed  to  a  tree  in  the  policies:— "  This  tree  was 
broken  in  the  great  storm  which  swept  over  part  of  the 
British  Isles  on  the  night  of  Friday,  l/th  November,  and 
morning  of  l8th  November  1893.  The  full  force  of  the 
hurricane  was  experienced  in  Forfarshire,  where  some 
2,000,000  trees  were  blown  down,  the  face  of  the  country 
being  entirely  changed.  The  damage  to  this  county  alone 
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was  estimated  at  £350,000.  On  the  Airlie  estate,  about 
220,000  trees  were  uprooted  or  broken." 

It  was  this  summer  that  on  a  Sunday  of  June,  in  the 
little  Church  of  Glen  Prosen,  the  Rev.  John  Weir,  of  Forfar, 
preached  from  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  which  I 
had  never  previously  heard  discoursed  on — "And  Jabez  was 
more  honourable  than  his  brethren:  .  .  .  and  he  called 
on  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Oh,  that  Thou  wouldest  bless 
me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  coast,  and  that  Thine  hand 
might  be  with  me,  and  that  Thou  wouldest  keep  me  from 
evil,  that  it  may  not  grieve  me!"  Neither  in  town  nor 
country  have  I  listened  to  a  more  interesting  or  edifying 
discourse  than  this  one,  and  I  may  add  that  in  the 
neighbouring  Church  of  Cortachy  I  have  heard  men  of 
local  celebrity,  such  as  Dr  Duke,  of  St  Vigeans,  and 
Professor  Herkless,  then  the  Rev.  Mr  Herkless,  minister 
of  Tannadice. 

Driving  up  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk  to  the  Kirkton 
of  Clova,  where  stands  the  Church,  manse,  hotel,  and  a 
cluster  of  cottages — with  no  previous  mental  bias  towards  a 
glen  known  only  by  repute  -  -  and  drawing  near  to  the 
Kirkton,  the  mind  was  irresistibly  impressed  by  the  lofty 
magnificence  of  the  mountain  scene,  watered  by  the  South 
Esk  and  several  hill  burns  flowing  into  it.  There  is  also 
Loch  Brandy,  a  mountain  tarn  on  the  hills  above  the 
Kirkton.  Not  far  off  is  the  deer  forest  of  Glen  Doll,  and 
pursuing  his  way  right  on  from  here,  the  mountaineering 
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tourist  accomplishes  the  walk  to  Loch  Callater,  in  the 
region  of  Ballater.  Hence  no  wonder  that  "  The  Kirkton  " 
is  in  summer  besieged  by  the  tourist  and  the  angler,  nor 
that  the  public  coaches  from  Kirriemuir  contain  many 
passengers.  Sparkling  rills,  deep  pools,  waterfall,  the 
haunts  of  wild  duck,  the  rabbit  warren,  and  the  stately 
heron  all  add  variety  to  the  scene,  and  make  up  a  complete 
picture  for  the  artist,  while  the  botanist  soon  discovers 
treasures  peculiar  to  himself. 

Mr  Alan  Reid,  F.S.A.Scot.,  in  his  "  Picturesque  Forfar- 
shire,"  speaks  thus  of  this  neighbourhood: — "The  exquisite 
scenery  of  the  mountains,  the  unconventionality  of  the  life, 
the  unrestricted  fishings,  the  botanical  and  mineralogical 
treasures,  the  complete  retirement,  the  exhilaration  of  the 
air,  the  historic  associations,  and  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
the  glens,  are  merely  items  in  the  catalogue  of  pursuits  and 
pleasures  that  wait  on  all  who  resort  hither.  So  far,  Glen 
Isla  has  the  advantage  of  even  greater  seclusion,  though 
in  no  respect  do  its  attractions  fall  short  of  the  Clova 
standard.  The  head  of  the  glen  is  laid  against  a  vast 
amphitheatre  of  noble  heights,  the  Isla  careering  merrily 
through  a  valley  easily  negotiable  by  the  pedestrian.  The 
drive  from  Kirriemuir  to  the  hotel  is  in  itself  a  delight." 

With  reluctance  I  leave  off  speaking  of  these  sister 
glens,  but  it  is  time  to  visit  that  one  which  lies  some  twenty 
miles  from  the  district  just  traversed,  and  the  entrance 
to  which  is  from  the  railway  terminus  of  Edzell,  beyond 
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Brechin.  From  Edzell  to  Invermark,  which  latter  is  at  the 
head  of  the  glen  of  the  North  Esk,  there  is  fully  sixteen 
miles  of  a  drive  to  cover,  through  a  country  which  mostly, 
if  not  all,  belongs  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  where  grouse  abound, 
where  the  plentiful  trout  leap  in  glee  out  of  the  North  Esk, 
where  birch,  heather,  and  rock  amalgamate,  farmhouse  and 
keeper's  cottage  neighbour  each  other,  and  where  in  winter 
the  snow-bound  earth  makes  people  retire  into  their  cosy 
thatch.  But  from  April  till  October  there  is  much 
animation  in  this  exquisite  valley,  reckoned  by  some 
persons  as  the  grandest  of  all  the  Forfarshire  glens.  And 
certainly  when  the  traveller  reaches  Invermark  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  sublimity  and  the  variety  that 
meet  the  eye.  Nothing  is  -wanting.  There  is  the  mountain 
loch,  two  rivers,  several  waterfalls,  craggy  heights,  the  deer 
forest,  the  old  castle  and  the  modern  princely  shooting 
lodge  of  Invermark,  the  Church  and  manse  of  Lochlee, 
sheep  farms  and  hinds'  cottages,  and  between  these  the 
river  North  Esk  meandering  on  its  course  of  thirty-five 
miles  past  Millden,  Edzell,  Craigo,  and  so  on  to  its  broad 
dimensions  near  Montrose  ere  it  joins  the  sea.  Well 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  roadside  hamlet  of  Tarfside, 
where  the  brawling  mountain  stream,  the  Tarf,  comes  down 
from  yonder  hills,  and  here,  in  the  rustic  hamlet  of  some 
twenty  houses,  good  country  accommodation  is  provided. 
A  personal  experience  of  a  sojourn  at  Tarfside  in  spring 
and  in  autumn  is  among  the  most  pleasant  in  all  these 
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recollections.  Of  course  the  Queen's  Well  at  Invermark 
was  visited,  the  wildness  of  Lochlee  admired,  the  waterfalls 
enchanting  others  to  their  close  proximity  to  be  lulled 
by  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  leaping  water.  And  the 
Church  is  represented  by  the  National  Zion  at  Lochlee,  and 
at  Tarfside  by  an  Episcopal  Chapel  and  a  United  Free 
Church,  both  beautiful  for  situation,  and  with  singularly 
romantic  surroundings.  Not  a  single  hostelry  or  even 
the  smallest  of  inns  has  as  yet  been  provided  in  a  glen 
where  three  or  four  of  these  would  not  be  superfluous. 
The  nearest  point  where  an  hotel  opens  its  doors  to 
the  tired  traveller  is  Edzell,  and  here  these  houses  of 
entertainment  are  numerous.  The  old  Castle  of  Edzell 
is  a  study  in  itself,  and  the  village  is  one  that  the  tourist 
returns  to  again  and  again. 

James  Inglis,  the  talented  author  of  "  Oor  Ain  Folk," 
has  laid  the  scene  of  that  fascinating  book  in  and  around 
North  Esk  glen,  and  the  reader  would  do  well  to  peruse 
what  Mr  Inglis  has  written  out  of  a  warm  heart  in  praise  of 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  I  shall  only  say  further  that 
literature  is  an  important  item  in  your  portmanteau  in 
coming  to  stay  here  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Be 
your  taste  what  it  may,  bring  half-a-dozen  books  to  tide 
you  over  a  month,  and  should  you  be  a  writer  of  books,  the 
conditions  of  life  here  are  very  favourable  to  composition, 
saving  this,  that  there  are  no  works  of  reference  except 
those  you  may  have  remembered  to  bring  with  you.  The 
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visitor  would  do  well  also  to  bring  with  him  his  favourite 
poet.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  have  often  enjoyed  the 
verses  of  the  gentle  poets  in  these  wilds,  and  here  are  two 
stanzas  representing  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  subtilely 
interfused  with  the  gentle  sounds  heard  at  night  :- 

Many  voices  spake — 
The  river  to  the  lake — 
The  iron-ribbed  sky  was  talking  to  the  sea; 
And  every  starry  spark 
Made  music  with  the  dark. 

When  the  day  had  ended, 

And  the  night  descended, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  streamlets  that  I  heard  not  in  the  day, 

And  every  peak  afar 

Was  ready  for  a  star, 
And  they  climbed  and  rolled  about  until  the  morning  grey. 
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Paste  and  Scissors. 

NEVER  having  made  paste,  and  having  no  interest, 
financial  or  otherwise,  in  the  manufactories  of 
Sheffield,  let  me  speak  only  of  the  great  use  of  paste  and 
scissors,  for  all  who  have  availed  themselves  of  them  will 
testify  how  at  the  time  of  their  manual  use  an  hour  on 
a  wet  day  was  well  employed,  and  that  at  the  space  of 
three,  six,  or  twelve  months  afterwards,  that  newspaper 
column,  comfortably  reposing  in  the  scrap  book,  and 
giving  an  account  of  events  either  of  imperial  or  parish 
importance,  has  been  reverted  to  with  interest  and  read 
with  avidity.  Does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  the 
majority  of  the  household  are  so  engrossed — the  father 
with  business,  the  mother  with  her  daughter's  approaching 
marriage,  or  her  son's  outfit  for  India — that  not  only 
the  heads  of  the  establishment,  but  the  daughter  in  her 
happiness,  and  the  son  with  his  enterprise,  that  there  are 
four  at  least  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  read 
the  "  paper,"  be  it  ever  so  interesting?  And  that  they  miss 
much  cannot  be  denied,  but  a  remedy  lies  in  appointing 
that  useful  and  willing  daughter  of  sweet  seventeen,  deft  of 
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hand,  fond  of  scissors  and  paste,  to  snip,  and  thereafter 
(to  use  a  legal  phrase)  to  institute  an  action  of  adherence.  If 
to  the  mighty  man  such  a  process  and  the  keeping  of  a 
scrap  book  are  trivialities  beyond  his  recognition,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  we  cannot  all  be  mighty  men,  and  that 
the  lives  of  most  of  us  are  made  up  of  small  things,  of 
which  we  maintain  paste  and  scissors  not  to  be  the  least.  I 
recommend  them  as  of  much  more  use  than  the  calendar  of 
dates  (which  are  frequently  put  wrong).  And  mark  the 
interest  eventually  accruing  to  those  four  of  the  family  just 
specified,  who,  deprived  for  the  time  of  interesting  matter 
to  read,  may,  long  after  their  busy  period  has  gone  bye,  and 
it  may  be  in  want  of  some  book  to  read,  can  fall  back  on  a 
well  arranged  scrap  book,  the  contents  of  which  absorb 
them  a  whole  afternoon.  A  brisk  trade,  therefore,  to 
the  paste  and  scissors,  and  may  the  stationer  find  that 
the  scrap  book  department  of  his  trade  is  not  the  least 
profitable.  We  are  just  about  to  put  in  practice  what  is 
here  recommended,  and  preserve  a  speech,  the  best  we  have 
read  this  season,  and  worthy  of  high  eulogy.  It  was 
delivered  in  our  romantic  town  of  Edinburgh,  on  22nd  July 
1905,  when  the  University  of  that  city  was  conferring 
honorary  degrees  on  distinguished  men  from  the  Continent 
and  the  United  States.  Professor  William  Keen,  M.D., 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had,  with  many  of  his  scientific 
countrymen,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  him,  was 
deputed  to  respond  for  the  honours  just  bestowed,  and 
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spoke  as  follows: — "  No  more  grateful  task  could  have  been 
assigned  to  him  than  to  respond  for  his  Transatlantic 
brethren,  though  it  was  a  courageous  task  that  he 
attempted,  after  hearing  the  mellifluous  tones  of  M. 
Cambon.  They  came  to  Edinburgh  as  their  academic 
Jerusalem,  a  city  beautiful  for  situation,  the  pride  of  the 
whole  world.  They  were  not  strangers.  The  people  of 
Edinburgh  had  taken  them  to  their  hearts  and  homes  and 
encompassed  them  with  kindness.  They  had  not  only 
capped  them,  they  had  captured  them.  They  were  not 
strangers  to  Edinburgh,  for  who  that  read  the  English 
tongue  could  forget  the  Grassmarket  and  the  Cowgate  and 
the  now  vanished  Tolbooth?  They  had  tramped  the  weary 
steps  with  Jeanie  Deans,  they  had  roamed  over  the 
heather  with  Rob  Roy,  and  who  but  remembered  John 
Brown,  that  dear  old  Edinburgh  doctor?  The  United 
States  and  Edinburgh  had  also  a  common  tie  in  a  common 
name,  but  Edinburgh  had  the  advantage  in  every  way. 
America  had  but  one  Monroe,  but  Edinburgh  had  three. 
Theirs  lasted  but  for  a  short  span  of  his  public  office; 
Edinburgh's  filled  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
Theirs  had  to  hide  his  common  name  under  the  fame  of 
his  so-called  doctrine.  Their  James,  taking  a  hint  from  the 
canny  Scot,  claimed  all  that  was  in  sight;  Edinburgh's 
conquering  Alexanders  had  all  that  there  was  in  sight. 
They  were  fortunate,  also,  in  both  their  countries  in  their 
present  rulers.  The  one  tactful  and  resourceful,  the  other 
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strenuous  and  forceful,  but  both  with  the  common  idea 
of  the  good  of  humanity.  And  they  felt  proud  that  their 
rulers  were  the  two  great  peacemakers  of  the  world, 
Edward  VII.  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  These  academic 
occasions  were  more  than  simply  personal  or  belonging 
to  any  institution.  They  wove  a  fabric  of  international 
comity  and  concord  among  the  various  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Vice-Chancellor  had  referred  the  previous 
evening  to  the  friendship  he  had  for  France  as  their  near 
neighbour.  Though  a  hundred  times  farther  away,  as  their 
kin  beyond  the  sea,  they  in  America  could  claim  even  a 
closer  neighbourhood.  They  claimed  an  identity  of  race, 
of  religion,  of  language,  of  literature,  of  laws.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  once  an  area  of  carnage  and  of 
hostility  that  separated  the  two  nations.  It  was  now  a 
bond  of  union  that  united  them.  Nay,  more  than  that, 
they  had  bridged  it  over  with  a  structure  that  was  more 
substantial  than  stone  or  steel.  It  was  invisible  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  but  it  was  glorified  in  the  eye  of  the  imagination. 
Its  piers  were  built  on  mutual  esteem,  its  spans  were  woven 
of  the  corded  silk  of  mutual  trustfulness,  it  was  laved  by 
the  waves  of  an  ocean  of  love,  it  was  spanned  by  the  blue 
dome  of  God's  Heaven,  from  which  descends  the  benedic- 
tion of  peace." 
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The  National  Gallery,  Edinburgh, 

and  the  R.S.A. 

NOT  only  are  the  outside  features  of  Edinburgh  appreci- 
ated and  rejoiced  over,  but  her  Museums,  Libraries, 
and  National  Portrait  Gallery  take  high  rank  among  the 
collections  of  Great  Britain.  In  particular  the  two  Institu- 
tions now  mentioned,  with  their  splendid  buildings  and 
specially  attractive  situation,  with  the  art  treasures,  ancient 
and  modern,  on  their  walls,  have  been  to  many  thousands  a 
source  of  pure  pleasure  and  of  quiet  though  rapturous 
enjoyment.  The  lessons  conveyed  to  the  reflective  mind  of 
a  visitor  are  most  valuable  and  important,  teaching  as  they 
do  the  industry  and  genius  of  those  men  who  have  made 
art  a  study  and  a  profession,  because  the  products  at  which 
the  public  gaze  in  the  National  Gallery, — on  most  days 
free  of  charge,  and  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  at  a 
moderate  fee, — with  the  explanatory  catalogue,  form  a 
history  of  the  nation's  art,  and  manifest  abundantly  the 
patience  and  perseverance  with  which  painters  have  toiled 
before  they  achieved  the  signal  success  of  getting  their 
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pictures  exhibited  and  their  own  names  immortalised. 
Here  you  have  illustrations  in  history,  war,  landscape, 
domestic  and  fashionable  life,  scenes  comic  and  tragic, 
portraits  of  illustrious  countrymen,  soldiers,  orators,  Pro- 
fessors, the  clergy,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  a  variety  as  large  as  you  could  wish,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  a  perennial 
freshness  when  the  doors  open  each  February.  And  the 
Royal  Academician  of  London,  knowing  the  taste  and 
appreciation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  connoisseurs  in  art,  are  delighted  to  send  contribu- 
tions to  the  Northern  Metropolis.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  the  Edinburgh  season  those  inhabitants  who  are 
at  home  during  chilly  days  and  under  changeable  skies 
have  been  greatly  cheered  and  much  delighted  with  the 
artistic  feast  so  regularly  provided  for  them.  Much  as  golf 
has  been  in  the  ascendant,  and  great  as  are  the  attractions 
of  the  cosy  corners  of  Edinburgh's  palatial  Clubs,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  Libraries  and  Museums,  the  love  of  art, 
and  of  Scottish  art,  cannot  die  down,  though  for  some  time 
it  has  required  a  quickening  revival  and  a  national  spurring 
up.  And  our  artists  themselves,  what  an  interesting,  and  in 
many  cases  enlightened,  body  of  men  they  are.  Not  a  few 
of  them  proficient  in  music,  well  read  in  polite  literature, 
the  Northern  lights  of  Society,  charming  raconteurs,  great 
in  song,  the  geniality  of  their  manner  going  hand  in  hand 
with  the  kindness  of  their  heart  within.  In  the  different 
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rooms  of  the  R.S.A.  you  meet  with  the  young  aspirant,  the 
newly-admitted  Associate,  and  the  Academician,  with  the 
three  mystic  letters  affixed  to  a  name  associated  now  with 
fame,  and  with  all  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him. 
Unlike  the  celebrated  actor,  whose  performances  die  with 
him,  the  work  of  the  artist  charms  for  all  time.  He  shares 
with  the  poet  a  posthumous  celebrity,  his  pictures  charm 
and  instruct  posterity,  and  both  in  our  Galleries  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  private  mansion  what  treasures  are  there  that 
are  more  valued  than  those  which  faithfully  depict  the 
lineaments  of  our  ancestors  and  the  scenes  that  were 
familiar  to  them  as  they  now  are  to  ourselves? 
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The  Isle  of  Wight. 


CLOSE  to  the  village  of  Carisbrooke,  a  central  part  of 
the  Island,  we  look  across  a  meadow  and  a  slope, 
on  the  summit  of  which  stands  Carisbrooke  Castle,  with  its 
Norman  towers  and  wide  spreading  walls  ivy  clad,  its 
bowling-green,  and  King  Charles'  rooms  and  window.  Its 
historical  fame  is  known  to  all  men,  but  its  bold  site 
and  extensive  view  are  best  known  to  those  who  live 
near  it.  Our  sloping  lawn,  on  which  we  look  out  as 
these  lines  are  being  penned,  holds  the  cedar  and  the 
bronze  beech,  the  latter  reminding  one  of  certain  beauties 
of  that  colour  at  Manor  Manse.  At  intervals  throughout 
the  summer  day  the  white  pigeons,  issuing  from  the  dove- 
cot at  the  side  of  the  house,  take  their  short  winged  flight 
on  to  the  grassy  lawn  to  fraternise  with  the  thrush,  while 
the  tiny  wren  hops  in  between,  and  the  friendly  robin  never 
forsakes  us.  In  their  seasons  are  heard  the  nightingale  and 
the  cuckoo,  and  there  come  also  in  their  seasons,  flowers, 
fruit,  and  other  products  of  the  garden.  From  the  outer 
world  comes  the  postman  twice  daily,  and  visitors  are 
brought  hither  by  rail,  boat,  and  carriage.  For  five  years 
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has  the  writer  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  lot  which  is 
not  uncommon,  for  well  he  knows  that  across  the  Solent,  in 
broad  England  and  up  in  wide  Scotland,  there  are  happy 
homes,  helpful  hands,  and  kind  hearts,  all  combining  to 
render  life  more  desirable  than — shall  we  say  that  of  the 
policeman — which,  according  to  Gilbert,  "  is  not  a  happy 
one."  And  even  on  an  occasional  visit  to  London  it 
has  been  found  by  searching  that  comparatively  quiet 
retreats,  looking  out  on  gardens  and  flowers,  can  be  had. 
Our  last  was  Russell  Square,  one  of  the  most  pleasant, 
although  several  more  similar  to  this  delicious  Square  in 
Bloomsbury  can  be  sought  out,  and  granted  fine  weather 
and  well  organised  days  for  business,  if  that  has  to  be 
transacted,  or  the  well-known  sights  (of  which  be  careful 
not  to  do  too  much),  no  greater  mental  stimulus  can 
be  enjoyed.  Then  when  the  home-coming  ensues,  and 
Piccadilly  is  quitted  for  the  green  pastures  of  Carisbrooke, 
there  is  joy  in  the  heart,  contentment  in  the  mind,  and 
good-will  towards  men,  though  perfect  peace  on  earth  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  attainable.  Amongst  the  many 
lessons  contained  in  that  valuable  compendium,  the  Old 
Testament,  do  we  not  read  of  a  peaceable  spirit  in  these 
words — "  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife, 
I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen 
and  thy  herdmen,  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole 
land  before  thee?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from 
me.  If  thou  will  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to 
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the  right;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  left."  On  the  walls  of  this  domestic  library 
there  is  a  portrait  of  William  Chambers,  and  some  of  his 
best  books;  then  Shakspere,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Moore,  Cowper,  and  the  fraternity  of  poets.  Though  dead, 
don't  they  speak?  The  works  of  travellers  throughout  the 
world,  attentively  read,  bring  to  our  view  foreign  climes 
and  Colonial  customs,  and  there  has  just  come  to  hand, 
written  by  the  venerable  (retired)  publisher,  Edward 
Marston,  "  After  Work,"  a  most  interesting  epitome  of 
literature  and  authorship  during  the  Victorian  era,  and  a 
graphic  memoir  of  his  own  useful  life. 

But  Carisbrooke,  though  an  interesting  centre  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  parishes  and  places 
well  worth  mention.  Ventnor,  of  course,  is  a  household 
word;  Ryde  and  Cowes  are  names  not  less  familiar; 
Sandown  and  Shanklin,  in  close  sisterhood,  are  marine 
gems;  Bembridge,  with  its  lifeboat  and  golf  course; 
Brading,  with  its  historical  and  antiquarian  treasures. 
These  are  all  sought  out  and  enjoyed  by  the  traveller, 
and  Shanklin  more  especially  seems  to  take  the  palm  as 
an  enjoyable  place  to  spend  a  month  in,  even  in  winter.  In 
spring  it  is  delicious.  The  residenter  in  the  Island,  having 
surveyed  all  these  places,  turns  his  attention  also  to  the 
country  amenities,  not  a  few  of  which  are  conspicuously 
charming  in  their  undulations,  forestry,  the  higher  downs 
with  the  seaward  views,  the  bays  and  harbours,  the  rich 
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pastures,  on  which  browse  the  sleek  cattle  and  the 
Southdown  sheep.  There  is  no  lack  of  mansions,  villas, 
tidy  as  well  as  antique  farm  houses.  The  gamekeeper  and 
the  hind  are  well  cared  for.  The  annual  flower  shows 
of  the  Island  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  Hampshire  and 
other  counties  of  the  mainland.  The  sportsman  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  scarcity  or  want  of  variety.  The 
financial  magnate  of  the  Island  is  Sir  Charles  Seely,  two  of 
whose  sons  are  in  Parliament,  and  the  Baronet  himself  is 
liberal  and  philanthropic.  The  name  of  Tennyson  is  now 
hereditary  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  present  peer 
cherishes  the  paternal  home,  which  is  situated  close  to 
Freshwater  Bay  and  the  well  known  sharp  rocks  named  the 
"  Needles." 

As  Carisbrooke  is  in  near  proximity  to  two  places 
of  singular  beauty,  though  far  from  prominent,  they  are 
here  mentioned.  Gatcomb  is  a  straggling  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  the  same  name.  The  cluster  of  rustic  houses 
surrounding  the  ancient  Church,  the  abundance  of  flowers 
in  each  garden,  Gatcomb  House  on  a  slight  elevation, 
and  the  Rectory  on  a  higher  plane,  productive  farms, 
and  Widcomb  House  bounding  that  end  of  the  parish 
nearest  to  Carisbrooke  -  -  all  these  present  a  scene  of 
thorough  English  beauty.  Even  on  a  favourable  day  of 
winter  there's  a  lingering  charm  to  captivate  the  eye, 
and  the  ear  catches  the  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn,  as 
well  as  the  shot  that  means  the  death  knell  of  the  pheasant. 
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Separated  from  Gatcomb  by  a  range  of  downs,  and  snugly 
nestling  in  a  sylvan  hollow,  stands  the  village  of  Shorwell, 
a  very  quiet  retreat,  through  which,  however,  in  summer, 
the  coach  and  carriage,  motor  and  cycle,  pass.  After  the 
respective  travellers  have  duly  admired  this  ideal  of  peace 
and  cool  shade,  for  it  is  conspicuously  adorned  with 
lofty  trees  and  cool  gardens,  the  red  rose,  the  sweet 
honeysuckle,  and  all  the  familiar  flora  of  the  gardener 
display  themselves  with  a  modesty  not  unmixed  with 
pride.  And  if,  pining  for  a  breath  of  sea  breeze,  the 
Shorwell  people  start  to  obtain  it,  four  miles  only 
separate  them  from  the  shore  at  Brighstone,  and  thus  a 
blend  of  the  inland  and  the  marine  is  enjoyed  whenever 
it  is  wanted. 

Glancing  for  one  moment  at  a  trait  common  to  all 
small  communities,  a  somewhat  undue  interest  in  their 
neighbours'  business  is  known  to  beset  certain  people,  both 
on  the  shore  and  inland,  and  what  is  known  north  of 
the  Tweed  as  dashes  and  lees.  These  are  by  no  means 
absent  from  an  Island  which,  let  it  be  recorded  with 
gratitude,  presents  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  the 
side  much  more  edifying  to  behold,  viz.,  diligence  in  your 
own  business,  with  kindness  and  charity  to  your  friends 
and  neighbours.  The  islanders  may  find  it  as  difficult 
as  other  people  to  realise  Coleridge's  high  ideal,  but  it  is 
open  to  them  to  meditate  thereon  and  strive  after  it:- 
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Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  domestic  peace  be  found? 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Far  on  fearful  wings  she  flies 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebels'  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 
List'ning  to  tbe  Sabbath  bells. 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  honour's  meeker  mien; 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears; 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy. 

It  was  not  here  but  in  Edinburgh  that  on  Sunday, 
4th  May  1902,  Dr  Lees,  preaching  from  the  pulpit  of  St 
Giles  to  a  large  congregation,  took  for  his  subject  the 
Patriarch  who,  at  the  ripe  age  of  130,  had  said — "  Few 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been."  Like 
all  Dr  Lees'  sermons,  there  was  both  pith  and  originality  in 
this  discourse.  My  diary  for  the  day  briefly  records  that, 
according  to  the  interpretation  put  on  it  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor,  "  this  view  represented  his  (Jacob's)  mood  for  the 
time,  that  Goethe  and  Byron  spoke  similarly,  and  that 
the  right  view  of  life  was  far  otherwise  than  '  few  and  evil,' 
but  that  we  were  all  apt  to  talk  in  this  way  when  things 
were  gloomy  or  wrong."  It  was  maintained  that  the 
average  man,  and  the  majority  of  men  who,  during  their 
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meditation  on  the  subject,  recalled  their  past  lives,  could 
not  fail  honestly  to  feel  that  their  experience  had  been 
the  enjoyment  of  a  vast  preponderance  of  good  over  the 
evils  of  their  lot.  Turning  myself  to  the  strains  of  the 
Psalmist,  he  puts  before  us  both  views  of  life,  the  sombre 
one  being — "My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth," 
and  while  recognising  the  shade,  he  seeks  out  the  sunshine 
of  supplication  for  favour — "That  I  may  see  the  good 
of  Thy  chosen,  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the  gladness  of 
Thy  nation,  that  I  may  glory  with  Thine  inheritance," 
emphasised  as  this  is  by  the  metrical  lines  :- 

So  we  rejoice  shall  all  our  days 

And  still  be  glad  in  Thee. 
According  as  the  days  have  been 

Wherein  we  grief  have  had, 
And  years  wherein  we  ill  bave  seen, 

So  do  Thou  make  us  glad. 

Tennyson  had  meditated  much  on  this  subject,  and  has 
given  voice  to  his  thoughts  on  many  occasions,  notably 
in  the  two  following  verses :- 

And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 
Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great? 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state 
That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief? 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn, 
Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night; 
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O,  Father,  touch  the  east  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  hope  was  born. 

Every  one  has  both  retrospect  and  prospect;  to  all 
come  the  changing  seasons.  Opportunities  not  a  few 
are  open  to  mankind,  and  perhaps  the  most  precious  of 
all  is  that  of  working  while  it  is  day. 
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Comic  Incidents  and  Miscellaneous. 

WALKING  down  the  North  Bridge  of  Edinburgh,  there 
was  seen  on  that  crowded  thoroughfare  a  young  girl, 
who,  from  some  childish  grievance,  uttered  howls  long  and 
loud.  The  people,  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  stopped 
not  to  enquire  the  cause  of  her  distress,  but  one  boy  of 
about  ten,  getting  tired  of  the  squealing,  assumed  the 
aspect  of  being  bored,  combined  with  that  of  authority. 
Going  close  to  the  girl  he  gave  her,  so  to  speak,  a  broadside 
by  uttering  these  words  in  her  ear,  "Shut  up!"  Since  the 
above  incident,  the  following  one  was  described  in  a  letter 
to  me  from  an  Edinburgh  friend,  whom  it  greatly  amused. 
Arising  out  of  the  famous  Church  dispute,  it  has  a  pungent 
flavour  and  a  distinct  humour,  for  again  the  actors  in 
the  scene  are  juvenile.  Two  boys,  probably  newspaper 
sellers,  having  "cast  out,"  got  into  rather  high  words  of 
recrimination,  which  culminated  in  one  of  them  saying 
to  the  other,  "  Ye're  just  a  Wee  Free!"  And  again,  taking 
up  juveniles  as  exponents  of  humour,  there  occurred  the 
incident  of  a  boy  triumphing  over  his  chum,  and  declaring 
he  had  sold  eight  newspapers  more  than  him.  Taking  it 
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quite  good  naturedly,  the  chum  remarked,  "  Ay,  but  ye've 
got  sich  an  insinuatin'  mainner.' 

During  the  performance  of  some  tragedy,  Kemble  was 
seen  to  be  suddenly  convulsed  with  laughter,  to  the 
puzzlement  of  his  fellow-actors  and  the  audience.  Nor  was 
the  secret  solved  till  the  green-room  was  reached,  and 
the  tragedian  explained  how  he  had  seen  a  butcher,  seated 
in  the  amphitheatre  (it  was  a  warm  night),  take  off  his 
wig  and  place  it  on  his  dog's  head.  "  I  could  not  contain 
my  mirth,"  said  Kemble,  "  and,  though  awkward,  there  is 
no  harm  done."  Several  actors,  irrepressible  in  their 
jocularity,  introduce  fun  of  their  own  into  comedies,  just 
as  the  ideas  come  into  their  heads.  Sometimes  their 
fellow-actors  at  once  perceive  the  interjection  and  catch  up 
the  spirit  of  it;  others  are  puzzled.  Mr  Toole  was  much 
given  to  this,  and  one  evening,  playing  with  the  veteran 
actor,  T.  P.  Cooke,  in  "  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  remarked- 
"  There  is  only  one  T.  P.  Cooke,"  whereat  the  latter 
immediately  rejoined,  "  Ah,  now,  you  are  making  a  Toole  of 
me."  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  publisher  (and  amiable 
man),  Charles  Knight,  whose  death  taking  place  in  ripe  old 
age,  and  an  assemblage  of  his  friends  lamenting  their  loss, 
Douglas  Jerrold  was  applied  to  as  the  best  qualified  to 
write  Knight's  epitaph,  which,  with  laconic  brevity  and 
comprehensiveness,  he  did  in  the  two  words,  "  Good 
Knight." 

One   of  the   best   snubs   I   have   heard   of  was  on  the 
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occasion  of  a  young  person  (a  female,  if  I  remember  right), 
saying  with  confident  dogmatism  how  sure  she  was  of  the 
fact  of  a  certain  past  occurrence,  whereupon  a  sagacious 
and  witty  man  of  the  company  remarked  -  -  "  Please 
remember  none  of  us  are  infallible,  not  even  the  youngest.' 
Proceeding  from  the  snub  to  the  scathing  satire,  probably 
nothing  more  trenchant  was  ever  uttered  than  the  fol- 
lowing:— "  Somebody  was  made  a  Judge  over  somebody 
else's  head."  "  Really!  He  had  a  pimple,  but  I  never  knew 
it  came  to  a  head."  And  when  the  humorist,  Charles 
Lamb  (for  some  years  employed  at  the  India  Office),  was 
remonstrated  with  by  his  superior  officer  for  arriving  too 
late  in  these  terms,  "  You  are  always  the  last  to  come,  Mr 
Lamb,"  his  answer  was,  "  Yes,  but  I  am  always  the  first 
to  leave.' 

Many  of  us  have  encountered  the  Scotch  beadle,  often  a 
man  of  much  importance  in  his  own  estimation,  and  never 
was  this  trait  better  instanced  than  on  the  occasion  of  a 
stranger  clergyman  interviewing  this  functionary  previous 
to  the  service.  Instructing  this  minister  in  the  order  of 
procedure,  says  the  beadle — "  I  gang  first  wi'  the  books,  and 
when  I  come  back  we  hae  a  procession.  I  gang  first,  and  ye 
follow,  but — at  a  respect/ u'  distance."  The  late  Dr  Boyd,  St 
Andrews,  having  got  into  the  way  of  frequently  sending  his 
assistants  to  officiate  for  his  neighbouring  clergy  instead  of 
going  himself,  the  beadle  was  asked  one  Sunday  morning 
if  it  was  to  be  one  of  these  same  young  men.  "I  hope 
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no,"  was  the  reply;  "  we  hae  had  plenty  o'  Dr  Byde's 
kitlins. ' 

Some  people  regard  Irish  wit  and  humour  as  the  best  of 
all.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  the  half  of  it  is  in  the 
form  of  that  absurdity,  the  Irish  bull,  as  when,  in  extremely 
hot  weather,  Paddy,  suffering  from  exhaustion  till  relieved 
by  the  coolness  of  night,  remarks,  "  By  the  powers!  the 
night's  the  best  part  of  the  day."  Thomas  Moore  relates 
the  incident  of  a  dead  highwayman  having  been  found 
lying  on  the  road,  near  Dublin,  evidently  shot  by  some  one 
he  had  attacked.  There  was  a  small  bullet  hole  in  his  right 
temple.  One  of  the  bystanders  remarked,  "Isn't  it  the 
blessing  of  God  it  didn't  hit  him  in  the  eye?"  And  I 
have  elsewhere*  narrated  the  following  racy  conversation 
between  Cardinal  Cullen  and  a  boy  goat-herd: — "Were  you 
at  Mass  to-day,  my  boy?"  Boy— "  No,  I  wasn't."  "Why 
not?"  "  I  was  houlding  the  goat."  "  Were  you  at  Mass  last 
Sunday?"  "  No,  I  wasn't."  "  Do  you  ever  go  to  Mass 
at  all?"  "  No,  I  don't.  Don't  I  tell  you  I  do  be  houlding 
the  goat?"  "  But  couldn't  you  sometimes  get  some  one  else 
to  hold  it?"  "  No,  I  couldn't.  You  don't  know  that  goat. 
The  devil  couldn't  hould  that  goat.  You  couldn't  hould 
that  goat  yourself." 

Though  perhaps  not  introduced  in  its  most  appro- 
priate order,  mention  may  here  be  made  of  that  racy 
volume,  "  Memories  Grave  and  Gay,"  wherein  the  author, 

*  "  Notes  of  a  Rambler,"  1901. 
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overflowing  with  humour,  gives  us  a  succession  of  comic 
incidents  that  keep  the  reader  amused,  and  of  course 
instructed,  from  beginning  to  end.  Dr  Kerr's  forty  years 
as  school  inspector,  his  keen  observation  and  thorough 
appreciation  of  jocularity,  were  all  materials  out  of  which 
he  has  written  one  of  the  most  popular  books  published 
of  late  years.  The  provinces  of  Scotland  formed  a  good 
field  for  collecting  specimens  of  Scottish  wit  and  humour. 
Diligent  and  discriminating  has  Dr  Kerr  been  in  his 
gleanings,  and  now  for  a  few  of  them: — A  retired  game- 
keeper, fond  of  reading,  was  wont  to  read  everything 
that  came  his  way.  The  minister  hoped  he  read  his  Bible. 
"  Oh,  ay,"  he  said,  "  I  read  my  Bible  whiles.  There's  some 
fine,  interesting  stories  in  the  Bible,  but,  man,  it  has  nae 
chance  wi'  Wilson's  'Tales  of  the  Borders.' :  A  little  girl, 
in  reading  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bristled 
with  proper  names  of  great  difficulty,  came  to  a  dead  stop. 
The  old  mistress,  probably  herself  puzzled,  said  to  her, 
"  Jeannie,  just  read  ye  straucht  on.  Dinna  mind  hoo  ye 
misca'  them,  they're  a'  deid."  Many  and  excellent  are 
Dr  Kerr's  stories  on  "  Providence  and  Individual  Effort," 
one  of  the  best  being  that  of  the  old  lady  to  whose  trust 
in  Providence  there  was  a  distinctly  materialistic  limit,  and 
who,  when  by  herself,  driving  a  pair  of  spirited  ponies 
down  a  steep  hill,  lost  command  of  them,  but  without 
serious  consequences.  On  being  asked  what  she  did  when 
the  ponies  bolted,  she  replied — "  I  just  lay  back  and  put  my 
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feet  on  the  splash-board  and  my  trust  in  Providence  till  the 
breeching  broke." 

The  following  story  is  told  by  "  X.Y.Z.":— In  a  remote 
inland  village  in  Scotland,  a  schoolmaster  posed  as  a  very 
learned  and  observant  man.  One  day  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  village,  a  carrier  dropped  accidentally  a  lobster 
which  he  was  conveying  to  the  laird.  The  inhabitants  took 
up  the  strange  creature  with  great  caution,  and  carried  it 
off  to  the  schoolmaster  to  ask  what  it  could  be,  as  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  thing  before.  The  schoolmaster,  after 
due  deliberation,  said — "  It  maun  either  be  an  elephant  or  a 
turtle  doo,  for  they  are  the  only  two  beasts  we  dinna  ken 
by  sicht." 

In  this  autumn  season,  when  these  lines  are  being 
written,  mankind  are  reminded  that  they  are  mortal,  even 
though  Beecham's  pills  and  their  companions,  the  monkeys, 
with  their  brand,  go  on  for  ever.  Mr  Dewar  tries  to 
persuade  us  that  his  whisky  is  the  best,  while  other 
competitors  assert  that  their  blend  is  perfection.  Nor  does 
the  puffing  of  Bird's  custard  powder  prevent  housewives 
from  transforming  eggs  into  custard  as  formerly.  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  out  of  his  enormous  profits,  is  sailing 
his  yacht  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  occasionally  shaken 
by  the  hand  by  Royalty  and  called  a  jolly  good  follow. 
The  House  of  Commons  seeks  to  give  the  Scottish  Churches 
redress  from  the  unfortunate  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
Law  Lords  at  Westminster  last  year,  and  the  larger  body 
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of  the  House  of  Lords  are  confirming,  with  amendments, 
the  procedure  of  the  Lower  House.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh present  their  usual  appearance  in  August  and 
September,  while  the  moor  and  the  harvest  field,  loch 
and  river,  the  Atlantic  and  other  oceans,  are  traversed 
by  statesmen  and  senators,  opulent  merchants,  and  all 
those  with  leisure  and  means  for  spending  the  third  season 
of  the  year  luxuriously.  There  are  some  who  assert  (is 
it  not  a  mere  pretence?)  that  they  are  fond  of  their  town  at 
such  a  season.  If  so,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  In 
the  event  of  being  compelled  to  live  in  a  town  at  such  a 
season,  but  getting  one's  choice  of  a  town,  we  would  fix 
on  Portsmouth,  with  its  sea  and  boats,  its  gardens  and 
concerts,  broad  streets  and  splendid  shops,  military  bar- 
racks, and  numerous  summer  visitors,  who,  living  inland, 
take  houses  here  in  August.  The  Dickens  Memorial  House 
was  opened  here  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  has,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  attracted  thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
over  the  Kingdom,  America,  and  the  Colonies. 
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Sussex. 

WHILE  awarding  to  those  two  most  interesting  coun- 
ties, Kent  and  Surrey,  the  full  award  of  praise  which 
is  their  due,  I  have  of  late  made  a  study  of  Sussex,  more 
particularly  that  part  of  it  lying  next  Hampshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  have,  moreover,  read  with  great  interest 
the  eulogistic  account  of  it  given  in  "  Highways  and 
Byways  in  Sussex,"  by  Mr  E.  V.  Lucas.  The  interesting 
towns  and  villages,  the  wide-spreading  downs,  the  inland 
woods,  and  the  sandy  coasts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fertile 
crops  and  plenteous  store  of  fruit,  form  so  excellent  a 
variety  as  to  constitute  Sussex  as  pleasing  a  county  as  exists 
in  the  South  of  England.  No  one  could  visit  Chichester 
and  Goodwood  on  a  favourable  summer  day  without  being 
captivated  by  the  Cathedral  town  and  the  adjoining  ducal 
residence.  They  are  each  in  their  way  perfect,  and  the 
intervening  space  of  five  miles  discloses  a  bright  country, 
rich  pastures,  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  and  the  famous 
Southdown  sheep,  farm  steadings,  country  Churches,  with 
the  adjoining  parsonages,  and  that  cheerful  country  life 
prominent  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Greater 
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Cathedrals  there  undoubtedly  are,  but  the  one  at  Chichester 
is  imposing  enough  to  give  a  fine  tone  not  only  to  the  town 
itself  but  to  the  landscape  for  several  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  edifice.  The  town  cross  is  exquisite,  the  streets  wide 
and  clean,  the  shops  of  good  quality,  and  the  citizens  proud 
of  a  place  with  so  ancient  a  record  and  so  respectable  a 
name.  The  Dolphin  Hotel,  with  its  large  assembly  room,  is 
a  central  meeting  place  for  county  gentlemen,  farmers, 
or  tourists,  and  on  market  days  a  lively  scene  of  bargaining 
and  festivity  takes  place.  William  Collins,  the  poet,  was  a 
native  of  the  place.  In  his  short  life  he  wrote  but  little, 
but  his  famous  odes  are  of  a  high  order  of  poetic  merit  :- 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail. 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  called  on  echo  still  through  all  the  song; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft,  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 

Yes,  this  fair  city  will  readily  bear  a  second  and  a  third 
inspection  without  exhausting  the  interest  of  the  tourist, 
the  excellent  service  of  trains  from  either  London, 
Brighton,  or  Portsmouth  making  it  accessible  to  all  those 
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desirous  of  viewing  so  goodly  a  town  and  fine  Cathedral. 
The  proximity  of  the  ducal  residence  and  park  of  Good- 
wood causes  the  latter  to  be  also  visited  by  those  tourists  to 
Chichester  whose  time  admits  of  their  coming  to  see  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  Sussex  mansion,  and  though  falling 
far  short  of  the  stateliness  of  his  Northern  residence, 
Gordon  Castle,  it  has  a  very  homely  appearance,  with  a 
delicious  park,  venerable  trees,  and  numerous  drives.  The 
one  up  to  the  race  course  slopes  gradually  and  pleasantly 
until,  the  summit  gained,  the  expansive  view  across  Sussex 
to  Hampshire  and  the  tsle  of  Wight  is  nothing  short  of 
enchantment.  Of  course  many  persons  prefer  to  look 
on  this  landscape  loveliness  when  there  are  no  races,  and 
it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  taste  that  would  rather  have 
the  companionship  of  Nature  than  the  presence  of  your 
excitable  fellowmen.  Nevertheless  the  fame  of  the  annual 
Goodwood  meeting  is  so  great,  where  the  sport  of  England 
at  its  best  is  seen,  that  no  one  can  ignore,  far  less  despise,  a 
gathering  where  men  prominent  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
come  for  relaxation  and  social  purposes.  Here  you  may 
rub  shoulders  with  not  one  but  a  dozen  Dukes,  some  of 
whom  are  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  a  prolonged  summer 
cruise,  while  others  will  soon  be  treading  the  heather  above 
Loch  Luichart  or  on  the  braes  of  Glenfeshie.  Wealthy 
Americans  and  Colonials  come  here,  to  declare  that 
nothing  so  attractive  can  be  seen  either  in  the  land  of 
dollars  or  the  country  of  which  Melbourne  is  the  capital. 
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Nor  can   France,   Belgium,   or   Prussia  show  anything  to 
vie  with  "  Glorious  Goodwood." 

Should  your  taste  be  for  the  sea,  what  county  is  there 
more  prolific  in  its  watering-places  than  Sussex?  It  might 
be  said  that  nearly  every  six  miles  brings  you  to  such  places 
as  Littlehampton,  Bognor,  Worthing,  Brighton,  and  Rot- 
tingdean.  And  at  these  places  in  July  and  August 
lodging-house  keepers,  owners  of  houses,  and  hotels  do  a 
brisk  trade.  The  sands  are  littered  with  children,  while 
numerous  parents  are  soothed  by  the  summer  sea,  and  a 
short  cruise  of  four  hours  on  its  surface.  Sussex  men 
themselves  take  an  occasional  holiday  and  go  elsewhere, 
but  no  men  are  more  loyal  to  their  county,  whether  the 
inland  or  the  shore,  and  a  well-known  Poet  has  beautifully 
expressed  for  them,  and  for  himself,  the  feelings  of 
attachment  held  by  the  natives:- 

God  gave  all  men  all  earth  to  love, 
But,  since  man's  heart  is  small, 

Ordains  for  each  one  spot  shall  prove 
Beloved  over  all. 

Each  to  his  choice;  and  I  rejoice 
The  lot  has  fallen  to  me 

In  a  fair  ground — in  a  fair  ground- 
Yea,  Sussex  by  the  sea. 

The  county  seems  to  have  inspired  several  Poets  to  sing 
its   praises,   for  another,   having  spoken  of  the  North  of 
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England,  the  Midlands,  and  the  West,  comes  to  the  South, 
and  so  beautifully  does  he  write  of  this  part  that  four 
verses  are  here  quoted :- 

But  the  men  that  live  in  the  South  country 

Are  the  kindest  and  most  wise; 
They  get  their  laughter  from  the  loud  surf, 

And  the  faith  in  their  happy  eyes 
Conies  surely  from  our  sister,  the  spring, 

When  over  the  sea  she  flies; 
The  violets  suddenly  bloom  at  her  feet — 

She  blesses  us  with  surprise. 

I  never  get  between  the  pines 

But  I  smell  the  Sussex  air, 
Nor  I  never  come  on  a  belt  of  sand 

But  my  home  is  there; 
And  along  the  sky  the  line  of  the  Downs 

So  noble  and  so  bare. 

I  will  gather  and  carefully  make  my  friends 

Of  the  men  of  the  Sussex  Weald; 
They  watch  the  stars  from  the  silent  folds, 

They  stiffly  plough  the  field. 
By  them  and  the  God  of  the  South  country 

My  poor  soul  shall  be  healed. 

If  I  ever  become  a  rich  man, 

Or  if  ever  I  grow  to  be  old, 
I  will  build  a  house  with  deep  thatch 

To  shelter  me  from  the  cold; 
And  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be  sung 

And  the  story  of  Sussex  told. 
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But  it  is  time  for  special  mention  to  be  made  of  a  town 
surmounted  by  a  castle  and  watered  by  a  winding  river, 
all  of  which  enchain  the  tourist  as  he  approaches  them,  and 
ere  long  he  says  Arundel  excelleth  them  all.  As  Mr  Lucas 
says: — "  On  a  very  hot  day,  as  one  climbs  the  hill  to  the 
Cathedral,  one  might  be  in  old  France,  and  certainly  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Seen  from  the  river  or  from  the  east  side 
of  the  Arun  Valley,  Arundel  is  the  most  imposing  town 
in  Sussex.  Many  are  larger,  many  are  equally  old,  or  older, 
but  none  wears  so  unusual  and  interesting  an  air,  not 
even  Lewes  among  her  downs.  Arundel  clings  to  the 
side  of  a  shaggy  hill  above  the  Arun.  Castle,  Cathedral, 
Church — these  are  Arundel.  The  town  itself  is  secondary, 
subordinate,  feudal.  The  Castle  is  what  one  likes  a  castle 
to  be — a  mass  of  battlemented  stone,  with  a  keep,  a 
gateway,  and  a  history,  and  yet  more  habitable  than  ever. 
The  owls  that  once  multiplied  in  the  keep  have  now 
disappeared.  They  were  established  there  a  hundred  years 
or  so  ago  by  the  eleventh  Duke,  and  certain  of  them 
were  known  by  the  names  of  public  men.  '  Please,  your 
Grace,  Lord  Thurlow  has  laid  an  egg,'  is  an  historic  speech 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Lord  Thurlow,  the  owl  in 
question,  died  at  a  great  age  in  1859.  To  walk  through 
Arundel  Park  is  to  receive  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
size  and  richness  of  our  little  isolated  England.  Two 
or  three  great  towns  could  be  hidden  in  it  unknown  to  each 
other.  Valley  succeeds  to  valley.  New  herds  of  deer  come 
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into  sight  at  almost  every  turn.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  the  grass  hills  roll  away.  Those  accustomed  to  parks 
where  deer  are  always  huddled  close,  and  whose  wall  is 
never  distant,  are  bewildered  by  the  vastness  of  this 
enclosure.  Yet  one  has  also  the  feeling  that  such  magnifi- 
cence is  right.  To  so  lovely  a  word  as  Arundel,  to  the 
Premier  Duke  and  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
should  fittingly  fall  this  far-spreading  and  comely  pleas- 
aunce.  Had  Arundel  Park  been  small  and  empty  of  deer, 
what  a  blunder  it  would  be!" 

Let  it  be  noted  that  Chichester,  Goodwood,  and 
Arundel  are  not  only  all  in  the  same  district  of  Sussex 
but  in  the  same  direct  line,  so  that  the  three  can  with 
convenience  be  visited  in  one  tour. 
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Principal  Caird. 


AS  in  the  case  of  every  man  who  ultimately  attains 
distinction,  there  is  much  work  to  be  done — and, 
moreover,  it  has  to  be  done  well— ere  a  pinnacle  of  fame 
is  reached  in  the  Navy  or  Army,  at  the  Bar,  or  in  the 
Church,  and  Principal  Caird  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  was  during  his  ministry  at  the  quiet  little  town  of 
Errol,  in  Perthshire  (the  third  parish  in  succession  of  which 
he  was  pastor),  that  he  came  more  prominently  into  notice 
as  a  thoughtful  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  having  been 
appointed  to  preach  in  the  old  Church  of  Crathie  so  far 
back  as  during  the  life-time  of  the  Prince  Consort,  his 
eloquent  discourse,  entitled,  "  Religion  in  Common  Life," 
was  heard  with  marked  approbation  by  the  Queen  and 
by  the  Prince,  was  ordered  to  be  published,  and  attained  an 
immense  circulation.  In  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  last 
century  I  repeatedly  heard  him  preach  in  Greenside 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  once  in  St  Bernards,  and  also 
once  in  the  University  Chapel,  Glasgow,  while  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Stobo,  Peeblesshire,  during  the  summer  of  1875 
(the  Manse  of  which  he  then  occupied),  I  heard  him  about 
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half-a-dozen  times.  It  is  easy  to  recall  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  hear  Dr  Caird  in  town  or  country,  not  drawn 
thither  by  any  peculiarity  or  eccentricity,  but  from  the 
outpourings  of  a  man  of  zeal,  fervour,  and  eloquence. 
When,  after  a  few  preliminary  sentences,  he  got  fairly  into 
the  marrow  of  his  subject,  and  was  inspired  to  utter  the 
mighty  thoughts  within  him,  the  great  preacher  carried 
away  his  audience  as  it  were  on  a  flood.  There  was  no 
resisting  the  torrent-like  rush  of  an  eloquence  which, 
expounding  truths  old  as  the  hills,  yet  in  his  hands 
appeared  with  all  the  freshness  of  new  life,  and  with 
quickening  power  appealed  to  all  that  had  ears  to  hear. 
The  congregation  of  Park  Church,  Glasgow,  the  latest  and 
most  important  ministry  he  held,  could  testify  to  the  high 
standard  of  Dr  Caird's  discourses,  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  ploughmen  in  the  agricultural  district  of  Errol 
esteemed  their  pastor  as  highly  as  the  better  educated 
citizens  of  Glasgow,  because  he  appealed  quite  as  much 
to  the  heart  as  to  the  intellect,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
working-classes  the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  nobility  of 
sacrifice.  There  were  no  themes  on  which  Dr  Caird  was 
wont  to  discuss  more  frequently  than  these,  though  in 
the  wide  range  of  his  thoughtful  theology  he  preached 
on  every  subject  of  interest  and  importance — sermons  well 
studied,  thoroughly  grasping  his  subject,  and  giving  it  out 
to  mankind  with  a  force  that  brought  conviction  to  every 
thoughtful  mind. 
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Important  as  was  his  ministry  of  the  Park  Church, 
Glasgow,  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  the  University 
of  that  city  would  be  greatly  reinforced  by  having  Dr  Caird 
in  their  midst,  and  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  becoming 
vacant,  he  held  that  chair  for  eleven  years,  only  resigning  it 
to  rise  higher  in  the  ranks  of  University  men.  From  1873 
onwards  till  his  death  in  1898,  this  distinguished  man  was 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Principal  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
shed  such  a  lustre  on  it,  and  indeed  on  Scotland,  as  has 
seldom  been  attained  by  any  native  of  the  country  or 
excelled  by  any  Principal  who  has  been  imported  from 
other  countries.  Untiring  in  his  zeal  for  the  education 
of  the  students,  the  efficiency  of  the  Professors,  and  the 
general  well-being  of  the  large  College  of  which  he  was 
now  head,  Principal  Caird  presided  at  meetings  of  the 
Senatus  with  a  grace  and  dignity  admired  by  all,  while 
in  the  social  life  of  the  city  he  was  always  an  honoured  and 
revered  guest. 

It  would  have  been  matter  for  regret  and  surprise  if 
the  life  and  work  of  the  illustrious  Principal  had  not 
been  perpetuated  by  some  memorial  to  his  name  in  the 
University  on  which  he  had  bestowed  fame,  and  thus, 
about  three  years  after  his  death,  a  memorial  window 
was  unveiled  in  presence  of  a  representative  gathering  of 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  late  Principal  and  a  section 
of  the  Senatus,  besides  many  public  men  of  eminence.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  when  Principal  Story  and  Dr 
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Edward  Caird,  Master  of  Balliol,  were  the  two  chief 
speakers,  full  justice  was  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
distinguished  man  that  brought  the  company  together  on 
that  occasion.  "  This  window  would  speak,"  said  Principal 
Story,  "  to  future  generations  of  their  affectionate  and 
grateful  remembrance.  It  would  tell  them  how  he  was 
honoured  for  his  rich  and  varied  gifts,  how  his  fellows 
admired  in  him  the  orator,  the  theologian,  and  the  philoso- 
pher; how  many  of  them  profited  by  his  liberal  and  lofty 
teaching,  and  how  they  all  respected  him,  and  knew,  by 
long  experience,  how  worthy  he  was  of  respect  for  the 
purity  of  his  character  and  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
life."  The  above  are  only  the  concluding  remarks  of 
Principal  Story.  The  reply  of  the  Master  of  Balliol  is 
so  admirable  that  it  is  given  in  full  as  reported.  Professor 
Edward  Caird,  in  acknowledging  the  memorial  on  behalf  of 
Mrs  Caird  and  relatives  of  the  late  Principal,  said  "  that 
he  thought  it  was  fitting  that  the  memorial  should  be 
placed  in  that  hall,  which  was  most  deeply  associated  with 
the  permanent  existence  of  the  University.  No  doubt  it 
was  true  that  walls  did  not  make  a  University,  but  students 
and  teachers.  But  the  students  and  teachers  passed  away 
and  the  walls  remained,  and  it  was  fitting  that  they  should 
become  a  sort  of  history  of  the  University  and  a  memorial 
of  those  who  had  worked  in  its  service.  If  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  it,  of  all  places  that  hall  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  most  fitting  place  for  a  memorial  to  a  Principal, 
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especially  to  one  who  was  pre-eminently  a  speaker  and 
preacher.  To  him  it  seemed  that  the  echoes  of  his 
brother's  voice  still  clung  about  those  walls.  That  beauti- 
ful memorial  window,  which  showed  that  the  spirit  of 
Burne  Jones  and  Morris  was  still  surviving  and  working 
among  them,  was  not  only  a  beautiful  work  of  art  but  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  tastes  and  interests  of  his  brother. 
It  commemorated  his  studies  in  idealistic  philosophy, 
especially  in  the  figures  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  to  the 
illustration  of  whose  writings  he  devoted  so  much  work. 
His  persistent  endeavour  to  follow  up  the  example  of  some 
of  the  Fathers,  by  giving  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  him,  was  symbolised  especially  by  the  figures  of  St 
Augustine  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas;  his  work  as  a  speaker 
and  preacher  by  the  presence  in  the  window  of  St 
Chrysostom;  and  in  the  four  symbolic  figures,  representing 
the  four  faculties  of  a  University,  there  was  commemorated 
the  main  practical  work  of  the  last  part  of  his  life.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  say  anything  about  the  results  of  the 
work  of  his  brother  as  an  author,  preacher,  Professor,  or 
Principal.  He  would  only  say  that  to  Mrs  Caird  and  all 
her  relations  it  would  be  a  perpetual  gratification  that  they 
had  commemorated  his  name  in  that  way,  and  he  might  say 
that  if  his  brother  had  ever  been  one  who  would  think 
of  a  memorial  to  himself  he  did  not  think  he  would  have 
chosen  any  one  in  preference  to  that.  In  conclusion,  Dr 
Caird  said  that  it  was  only  eight  years  since  he  left  the 
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University,  and  already,  besides  his  brother,  half  the  old 
familiar  faces  had  vanished  from  the  Senate.  But  he 
believed,  and  he  rejoiced  to  know,  that  the  University 
had  as  vigorous  a  life  as  it  ever  had  in  the  past,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  go  on  with  still  greater  efficiency 
for  the  good  of  Scotland  in  the  future." 


PEEBLESSHIRE. 


Peeblesshire. 

HAVING  been  acquainted  with  this  county  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  I  will  jot  down  my  recollections 
of  it,  the  changes  and  progress  witnessed  there,  the  persons 
I  have  known  in  it,  more  especially  those  of  celebrity, 
and  the  interest  generally  that  attaches  to  a  district  so 
beautifully  pastoral  and  health  giving.  To  begin  with 
Manor,  and  near  the  head  of  the  glen,  the  following 
changes  are  recalled.  At  Langhaugh,  when  I  first  remem- 
ber it,  there  were  only  a  few  trees  around  the  house,  and 
it  was  peculiarly  bare  and  bleak  until  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  planter's  hand  supplied  a  felt  defi- 
ciency, and  the  place  is  now  surrounded  with  an  excellent 
shelter,  which  is  also  highly  ornamental.  Across  the  water, 
St  Gordian's  Cross  has  stood  a  similar  time  to  these  trees  at 
Langhaugh,  commemorating  the  site  of  the  old  Church 
of  Manor,  and  forms,  along  with  the  memorial  cairn  to 
the  memory  of  Professor  Veitch  not  far  off,  a  pleasing 
and  unobtrusive  addition  to  the  historic  interest  of  these 
wilds.  The  old  farmhouse  of  Posso  has  been  replaced  by  a 
suitable  one  of  modern  style,  and  the  shooting  lodge  of 
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Hallmanor  been  considerably  enlarged,  while  an  artificial 
lake  behind  the  house  embellishes  the  appearance  of  this 
exquisite  sporting  residence.  The  old  ruinous  Castle  at 
Castlehill,  having  been  lately  preserved  from  crumbling 
away,  is  now  a  most  interesting  adjunct  to  the  farmhouse 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding 
a  good  view  of  the  river.  The  Parish  School  and  school- 
master's house  are  now  of  creditable  size,  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  comfort  of  teacher  and  of  pupils.  It  is  only 
a  little  further  down  than  this  that  the  most  conspicuous 
change  in  the  parish  these  last  forty  years  has  taken  place, 
in  the  building  on  the  estate  of  Woodhouse  of  a  mansion 
at  once  elegant  and  well  situated,  a  great  ornament  to  the 
landscape,  supplying  a  felt  want,  and  socially  improving 
the  condition  of  a  parish  never,  even  in  summer,  too 
populous.  Seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  admired 
by  all  who  pass  up  and  down  the  glen,  and  the  house  is  now 
becoming  well  seasoned,  being  about  thirty-five  years  old. 
The  old  mansion  of  Hallyards,  fortunately,  retains  its 
well-known  aspect  and  fine  sylvan  surroundings,  while 
internally  it  has  of  late  been  entirely  renovated  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  modern  times.  With  its  small  neighbour 
and  adjunct,  Milton  Cottage,  and  the  grass  parks  on  to 
Cademuir  Bridge,  the  place  is  indeed  fair  to  see  in  the 
golden  months  of  summer  and  even  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leafage  of  autumn.  Well  do  I  remember  the  old  Parish 
Church,  with  its  old-fashioned  sittings,  lofts,  precentor's 
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desk  below  the  pulpit,  and  the  ladle  used  at  collections. 
Externally  it  was  much  in  the  style  of  a  barn,  but  since  18/4 
there  has  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the  old  edifice  a  very 
pleasing,  handsome  Church,  elegant  and  comfortable  inside, 
much  appreciated  by  the  parishioners  and  summer  visitors. 
When  the  modern  farmhouse  of  the  Kirkton  is  mentioned 
as  a  vast  improvement  on  what  is  remembered  in  former 
days,  I  have  mentioned  the  chief  changes  in  my  recollec- 
tion. Although  there  is  now  an  open-air  sanatorium  at 
Caverhill,  the  general  appearance  of  that  place,  as  seen 
from  the  public  road,  remains  the  same  as  when  it  was 
an  ordinary  dwelling-house. 

It  would  require  a  lengthy  chronicle  indeed  to  describe 
in  detail  those  changes  and  enlargements  that  have  taken 
place  in  Peebles  since  1851,  and  which,  going  steadily  on, 
have  made  the  Peebles  of  1906  a  large  town  as  compared 
to  the  very  small  country  one  it  was  when  travelling 
communication  to  it  was  by  coach.  The  first  addition  to  it 
which  I  can  recall  was  the  erection  of  the  Springhill  villas, 
up  to  the  corner  at  Kingsmuir  Cottage,  at  which  point  they 
ceased  for  a  while  until  the  enterprise  and  means  of  those 
who  had  come  to  regard  Peebles  as  an  eminently  desirable 
summer  residence  prompted  a  steady  increase  of  building. 
There  then  followed  the  Frankscroft  feus,  near  the  Cale- 
donian Station,  and  across  the  Tweed  and  the  Eddleston 
those  numerous  streets  and  places  of  which  March  Street, 
Wemyss  Place,  Young  Street,  and  St  Andrew's  Road  form  a 
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few  of  the  names,  and  which,  apart  from  the  town,  though 
forming  a  portion  of  it,  form  quite  a  colony.  Tidy  and 
well-built  houses,  wide  streets,  suitable  gardens,  this  part  of 
Peebles  has  been  sought  out  by  the  well-to-do  tradesman  and 
artisan.  Here  are  "  Apartments  to  Let,"  and  in  summer 
not  a  few  visitors  occupy  the  better  class  of  house  in  these 
various  streets  for  months.  So  gradually  did  the  increase 
come  about  that  we  became  used  to  the  new  condition  of 
things  here,  as  one  always  does,  but  it  will  be  in  the 
memory  of  some  inhabitants  how  these  many  streets  and 
cross  streets  were  of  old  fields  and  pastures,  with  only  a 
stray  cottage  here  and  there.  From  the  head  of  the  Old 
Town  to  Rosetta  it  was  quite  a  country  road,  and  from 
the  foot  thereof,  sloping  upwards  to  where  there's  a  large 
population,  along  the  level  and  down  to  the  old  North 
British  Station  was  a  space  lonely  and  rustic,  flocks  of 
sheep  being  about  the  only  traffic  seen  in  these  days.  Of 
course  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  lines  had  for  long 
been  in  operation  previous  to  this  increase  of  building 
and  accession  of  summer  visitors.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
see  how  families  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere, 
enamoured  of  Peebles,  mentioned  the  place  in  such  favour- 
able terms  to  their  relatives  and  friends  that  the  latter 
came  trooping  to  a  scene  which  never  disappointed  them, 
and  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  revelation  to  them  of 
country  glories  of  which  hitherto  they  had  remained 
ignorant.  Sportsmen  and  artists,  the  clergy  and  literary 
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men,  the  active  or  the  retired  merchant,  were  glad  to 
know  that  Peeblesshire  had  room  enough  and  to  spare 
for  them  all.  A  fillip  was  thus  given  to  trade,  and  so 
profitable  were  the  various  trades  in  the  good  old  town 
that  we  will  alter  the  well-known  phrase,  now  becoming 
rather  stale,*  into  Peebles  for  Prosperity ! 

It  was  when  this  growth  of  building  was  still  almost 
in  its  infancy  that  a  felt  want  was  supplied  to  the 
community  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  benefit,  and 
that  in  the  summer  of  1859  the  Chambers  Institution,  fully 
equipped  with  library,  museum,  reading-room,  and  hall, 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  its  munificent  donor. 
Occupying  a  large,  central  space  in  the  town,  this  Institution 
is  at  once  ornamental  and  most  beneficial  to  the  burgh  and 
the  district.  On  special  occasions  the  Institution  is  well 
filled  with  a  representative  company,  and  it  is  then  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  with  peculiar  interest  that  I  recall 
the  "  opening  week,"  for  there  were  the  following  varied 
ceremonies  and  entertainments  gone  through  on  the 
memorable  occasion: — A  religious  service,  with  sermon  by 
Dr  Guthrie,  who  preached  from  the  text — "  Receive  my 
instruction  and  not  silver,  for  wisdom  is  better  than  rubies, 
and  all  things  that  can  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  it."  There  was  also  a  concert,  a  ball,  and  a  dinner.  At 
the  latter  I  remember  seeing  conspicuous  on  the  platform 
the  brothers  Chambers,  the  late  Lord  Elibank,  Sir  Graham 

*  "  Peebles  for  Pleesure." 
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Montgomery  (who  was  Chairman),  and  William  Forbes 
Mackenzie  of  Portmore.  There  was  a  large  representative 
company,  and  the  evening  harmoniously  ushered  in  the 
gifting  of  the  Institution  to  the  town,  of  which  the  donor 
was  a  native,  and  who  had  wrought  his  way  to  fortune,  part 
of  which  he  was  putting  to  such  noble  and  philanthropic 
use.  The  town  had  by  this  time,  and  by  these  means, 
wakened  up  from  the  lethargy  that  often  settles  on  a 
small  community  from  its  very  quietness  and  want  of 
resource.  No  quietness  now.  The  gay  season  in  Peebles 
was  the  summer  season,  when  festivities  were  frequent 
and  hospitality  unstinted.  Not  but  what  the  natives 
had  their  own  family  and  familiar  friend  gatherings  at 
the  New  Year  and  whenever  they  were  disposed  to  gaiety, 
but  in  summer  there  was  a  large  access  of  social  life 
breaking  out  in  the  form  of  dinners,  evening  parties,  and 
dances,  the  latter  being  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Institution  as 
a  rule.  The  whist  party,  to  be  followed  by  song  and  supper, 
was  a  well-known  entertainment,  lasting  till  midnight, 
sometimes  a  trifle  beyond,  and  we  remember  coming  out 
from  such  an  entertainment,  when,  doubtful  of  the  time, 
a  gentleman  said — "  I  must  ask,  like  the  Irishman,  '  Is 
it  to-day  or  to-morrow?'  And  then  those  memorable 
gatherings  at  farmhouses,  with  their  hospitable  tea  tables. 
What  boy  is  there  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  heartiest 
days  of  his  holidays  when,  after  a  day's  fishing,  he  has 
brought  home  his  spoils  and  spent  the  evening  at  his 
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friend's  farm,  a  kindly  host,  a  gracious  hostess,  doing  the 
honours  at  a  bountiful  table?  Then  was  the  keen  appetite 
whetted  with  piles  of  scones  and  oatcake,  butter,  jam, 
and  honey,  large  jugs  of  milk,  smaller  ones  of  cream, 
strawberries  betimes,  and  a  cordial  welcome  always.  Such 
were  the  halcyon  days  of  youth  and  hope,  and  they  are  now 
to  memory  dear.  And  there  used  to  be  parties  made  up 
for  a  day's  excursion  to  Cowie's  Linn,  Portmore  Loch, 
Newby  Dell,  Glenrath,  or  still  further,  "The  Lochs,"  the 
latter  requiring  an  early  start  and  necessitating  a  late 
return.  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  the  many  excursions 
in  Peeblesshire  that  are  recalled  long,  long  after  they  have 
taken  place.  Up  in  Manor  it  used  to  be  looked  on  as 
rather  a  long  drive  from  there  to  Innerleithen,  but  it  was 
sometimes  accomplished.  Even  Traquair  and  The  Glen 
could  be  reached,  but  more  frequently  Innerleithen  was 
the  limit,  man  and  horse,  of  course,  being  fed  and  rested. 
Friends  were  called  on,  experiences  exchanged,  but  in  the 
village  of  Innerleithen  I  have  not  at  this  date,  in  a  private 
house,  a  single  friend  left.  There  is  recalled  also  the  old 
village  of  Broughton,  then  the  only  village  ere  the  railway 
whistle  was  heard  in  that  quiet  spot,  and  before  a  single 
villa  had  begun  to  form  the  new  village,  now  so  bright 
and  gay  with  summer  visitors  and  excellent  service  of 
trains.  Further  up  was  the  old  Castle  of  Polmood,  the 
old-fashioned  Crook  Inn,  and  several  old  farmhouses,  all 
now  replaced  by  modern  and  handsome  buildings,  while 
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Tweedsmuir  is  much  more  thronged  in  summer  than  it 
was  in  byegone  times.  The  angler  returns,  the  shooters 
of  grouse  know  where  to  come  for  good  sport;  the  motorist 
spins  over  the  watershed,  down  the  Beef  Tub,  and  enters 
Moffat. 

As  I  write,  I  have  before  me  a  very  well  written  volume 
by  E.  Marston,  the  well-known  publisher  (now  retired), 
entitled,  "  Fresh  Woods  and  Pastures  New,"  in  which  the 
genial  author,  with  modesty,  relates  his  angling  experiences 
in  places  new  and  old.  With  an  observant  eye  for  all 
country  scenes,  the  river  side,  meadow,  and  farmyard,  these 
also  come  in  for  intelligent  and  humorous  description, 
but  he  touches  the  heart  most  when  describing  his  visits 
in  his  advancing  years  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  in 
Herefordshire,  portraying  them  with  excellent  feeling  and 
graphic  narrative.  Mr  Marston  says: — "There  may  be 
something  of  a  melancholy  as  well  as  a  charming  side  to 
this  picture  :- 

"  A  neighboring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

"  The  melancholy  side  would  be  the  remembrance  of  what 
I  was  when  I  first  knew  these  trees  and  that  old  farmhouse, 
and  those  with  whom  I  had  known  them:- 

'  This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  even  in  age  and  at  our  latest  day. 
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"  I  am  becoming  sentimental,"  continues  our  author.  "  The 
contemplation  of  a  holiday  should  make  one  grow  glad 
rather  than  sad.  My  object  in  going  to  that  old  farmhouse 
was  not  to  brood  over  the  days  that  are  past,  or  to  recall 
the  old  familiar  faces  that  now  mostly  sleep  in  the  old 
Churchyard,  but  to  go  a-fishing  in  the  Teme  or  the  Arrow 
or  the  Lugg." 

The  praise  of  Melrose  has  been  well  sung  by  bards 
great  and  small.  Its  own  merits  are  great,  and  its 
immediate  proximity  to  all  that  was  most  interesting  in  the 
life  of  Scott  render  Melrose  and  its  venerable  Abbey  so 
famous  that  no  shrine  in  Scotland  is  flocked  to  in  larger 
numbers.  The  author  of  "Marmion"  recognised  how  the 
old  Abbey,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  triple  Eildons,  and 
the  grand  sweep  of  the  Tweed  at  Dryburgh  (his  own 
burying-place),  were  themes  for  his  highest  eulogium  in 
verse  as  well  as  prose.  Hence,  on  account  of  all  this,  what 
thousands  of  eager  tourists  sweep  down  on  Abbotsford  and 
the  Abbey,  climb  the  Eildons,  and  descend  on  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  surveying  with  reverence  and  delight  the  scenes 
so  much  loved  by  our  Poet,  and  so  beautifully  delineated  in 
"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  "The  Abbot,"  and  "The 
Monastery."  It  is  not  by  way  of  boast  or  contrast,  but 
from  pure  admiration  of  a  scene  further  up  the  Tweed, 
that  Peeblesshire  men,  most  of  whom  have  duly  admired 
Melrose,  turn  to  our  own  Neidpath.  What  tongue,  what 
pen,  can  adequately  describe  it?  and  I  answer,  None.  The 
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theme  may  be  attempted,  and  the  result  arrived  at  come 
very  near  to  what  mankind  has  felt  in  his  heart  regarding 
that  matchless  ruined  Castle,  embosomed  in  woods,  at 
whose  base  flows  the  silver  Tweed  in  graceful  curves,  but 
depend  upon  it,  neither  the  sweetest  poet  nor  the  most 
eloquent  prose  writer  has,  in  his  description,  come  up  to 
his  own  ideal  of  what  it  should  be,  nor  has  he  satisfied 
those  who  have  seen  Neidpath  on  a  perfect  summer's  day. 
Unfortunately,  Wordsworth,  on  visiting  the  scene,  was 
most  struck  by  the  spoliation  of  the  trees,  and  directed 
his  angry  toned  verse  against  "  Degenerate  Douglas,"  Duke 
of  Queensberry.  Why  did  he  not  turn  away  his  eyes 
from  this  defect  and  admire  what  tens  of  thousands  have 
admired,  and  put  in  verse  the  description  of  a  scene  which 
no  man  could  have  rendered  more  poetically?  It  is  a 
source  of  permanent  regret  that  this  Poet  of  Nature  left 
unsaid  what  he  thought  of  the  trees  that  remained,  the 
grassy  slopes,  the  rocks,  and  the  river  rippling  through  a 
scene  so  magnificent.  Usually  so  charitable  to  all  men, 
Wordsworth  here  writes  both  in  sorrow  and  anger:- 

Degenerate  Douglas!  Oh,  the  unworthy  lord! 


To  level  with  the  dust  a  noble  horde, 

A  brotherhood  of  venerable  trees; 

Leaving  an  ancient  dome  and  towers  like  these 

Beggared  and  outraged! 
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With  high  veneration  for  Wordsworth,  I  like  not  this  verse 
of  his,  and  think  it  is  too  often  quoted.  I  have  come  to 
regard  it  with  feelings  similar  to  swallowing  a  dose  of 
medicine,  and,  like  the  sufferer  who  takes  something 
pleasant  to  get  quit  of  the  nasty  taste,  gladly  do  I  turn 
to  the  merry  strain  of  the  Scottish  Monarch:- 

At  Beltane,  when  ilk  body  bounds 

To  Peebles  to  the  Play, 
To  hear  the  singing  and  the  sounds, 

Their  solace,  sooth  to  say. 
By  firth  and  forest  forth  they  found, 

They  graithit  them  full  gay; 
God  wait  that  wald  they  do  that  stound, 

For  it  was  their  feast-day, 
They  said 

Of  Peebles  to  the  Play. 

One  would  never  think  of  bringing  to  so  fair  a  scene  such 
persons  as  the  volatile  Frenchman  or  the  Yankee,  all 
cuteness,  ever  intent  on  the  mighty  dollar.  No.  Neidpath 
remains  the  inheritance  and  delight  primarily  of  the 
burghers  of  Peebles,  who,  as  infants,  first  beheld  the  old 
walls  gleaming  in  sunshine,  and  have  they  not  throughout 
the  seven  ages  of  man  been  proud  of  their  Castle,  pointing 
it  out  with  rapture  to  friends  and  to  travellers.  Lovers 
as  well  as  friends  have  in  these  dark  woods  been  sheltered 
from  the  hot  sun  of  a  July  day;  children  have  cooled 
their  feet  in  the  river;  late  sitters  and  early  risers  have 
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beheld  the  scene  ere  dawn  has  brought  us  the  full  light,  and 
exclaimed  with  the  Poet:- 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 
That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn. 

A  precious  inheritance,  yea,  and  a  prized  possession.  Do 
not  past  and  present  burghers  of  Peebles,  crossing  the 
town's  bridge  on  a  June  morning,  with  two  hours'  leisure, 
look  up  to  grey  Neidpath  ere  striking  the  path  which  leads 
thereto.  Is  not  friendship  increased  and  love  quickened 
by  the  magic  of  the  fairy  scene?  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  should  the  burghers  have  recently  arrived  from  a  large 
city,  where  troublesome  business  and  an  east  wind  have 
harassed  them.  And  while  by  the  river's  banks  there  is 
abundant  theme  for  inward  prayer  and  outward  praise, 
the  Castle  at  length  is  gained.  We  might  say  of  these 
patriotic  and  affectionate  burghers  that  they  take  pleasure 
in  their  Castle's  stones,  and  that  her  very  dust  to  them 
is  dear. 
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A  History  of  Peeblesshire. 

WILLIAM  CHAMBERS  had  been  established  fifteen 
years  as  Laird  of  Glenormiston  before  he  issued 
to  the  public  his  comprehensive  and  most  interesting 
history  of  his  native  county.  The  subject  had  long  been  in 
his  mind,  and  doubtless  the  scope  of  such  a  work  had  often 
been  pondered  in  detail  before  he  commenced  a  task  which, 
though  difficult,  the  accomplished  author  was  quite  equal 
to.  In  a  candid  and  sensible  preface  the  author  informs 
the  reader  how  very  sparse  he  considered  the  previous 
books  that  had  been  written  on  Peeblesshire,  one  by  Dr 
Alexander  Pennicuik  of  Romanno,  the  other  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Findlater  of  Newlands,  both  old  in  date  and 
deficient  in  material.  Acquiring  Glenormiston  in  1849,  Mr 
Chambers,  while  in  Peeblesshire,  greatly  improved  the 
estate,  and  with  his  ever  active  mind  devised  the  scheme 
of  presenting  the  well-known  Institution  to  his  native  town, 
and  of  writing  an  elaborate  history  of  the  county  for  its 
inhabitants  and  the  public.  And  has  not  the  result  been 
eminently  satisfactory?  Of  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Lanark,  a  well  written  history,  with  the  late  George  Vere 
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Irving  as  one  of  its  authors,  deserves  high  praise  for  its 
valuable  information  and  interesting  description,  but 
William  Chambers,  with  his  business  and  literary  gifts,  in 
his  "Peeblesshire"  far  excelled  his  brother  authors  of 
Lanarkshire.  Minutely  did  he  inspect  all  the  remarkable 
and  quaint  houses  in  the  burgh.  Thorough  was  his 
research  into  the  estate  papers  of  the  county,  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  lairds  thereof.  Historically,  he  went 
back  to  the  Royal  monarch  who  held  Court  at  Peebles  with 
his  nobles.  Faithfully  does  he  speak  of  the  county  lairds 
and  well-known  burghers,  introducing  to  our  notice  the 
well-known  tenement  on  the  front  wall  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  the  stone  with  its  quaint  inscription — "  God 
provides  a  rich  inheritans.  1/17.  W.  T."  These  latter  are 
the  initials  of  a  well-known  baker,  famed  for  shortbread 
and  gingerbread,  and  the  Turnbulls  for  many  generations 
occupied  the  premises.  Crossing  the  street,  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  modern  times,  we  see  the  house  formerly 
occupied  as  a  surgery  by  Mungo  Park.  But  what  an 
improvement!  Quite  unrecognisable  from  the  aspect 
presented  a  century  since.  Of  its  old  appearance,  its 
occupant,  and  his  Arabic  teacher,  let  Chambers  speak: — 
"  In  this  miserable  den  did  Park  experience  some  of  the 
difficulties  incidental  to  the  life  of  a  country  surgeon, 
and  pine  for  that  kind  of  employment  as  a  traveller 
which  he  felt  to  be  his  destiny.  Who,  in  looking  at  the 
place  now,  can  wonder  at  his  resolution  to  prosecute  his 
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career  in  a  more  fitting  field  of  enterprise?  Persons  still 
alive  in  Peebles  remember  Mungo  Park  and  his  Arabic 
teacher,  Sidi  Omback  Boubi,  a  native  of  Mogadore. 
Omback  the  Moor,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  a 
considerable  marvel  in  his  way  to  the  people  of  Peebles, 
for  he  was  a  staunch  Mussulman  in  his  belief  and  usages, 
and  probably  the  only  specimen  of  a  Mohammedan  who, 
by  a  singular  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  had  ever  been 
resident  in  the  burgh."  Peebles  has  never  been  at  a  loss  for 
"  characters,"  and  Chambers  has  taken  care  that  such 
persons  should  be  commemorated.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following: — "  For  many  years  Peebles 
fairs  were  frequented  by  a  personage  known  as  Beni  Minori, 
who  carried  about  a  raree  show,  and  is  perhaps  still 
remembered.  The  real  name  of  this  humble  showman  was 
Robert  Brown,  that  of  Beni  Minori  having  been  assumed 
for  professional  reasons.  Brown  was  born  in  London  in 
1737,  and  reared  under  the  charge  of  his  grandparents  near 
Carlisle,  where  he  remembered  the  passing  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  on  his  way  in  and  out  of  England,  the 
subsequent  surrender  of  the  Highland  garrison  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  still  later  and  more  agitating  sight 
of  the  bloody  heads  over  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  early 
years  of  Brown's  life  were  spent  as  a  post  boy.  He  then 
went  to  sea  in  1759,  was  captured  by  the  French,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  till  the  end  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War." 
Next  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  had  a  perfect 
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recollection  of  the  famous  victory  achieved  by  Rodney, 
April  12,  1782.  Returning  to  England,  he  purchased  the 
show  box  of  an  old  and  dying  Italian  named  Beni  Minori, 
and  assuming  his  name,  he  was,  from  some  resemblance  to 
the  deceased,  universally  recognised  as  the  same  personage. 
Now  began  the  wanderings  of  Beni,  otherwise  Brown, 
through  the  North  of  England  and  Southern  counties  of 
Scotland,  everywhere  carrying  his  show  box  on  his  back, 
and  resorting  to  all  the  fairs  within  his  rounds.  Our 
first  interview  with  Beni  was  in  Peebles  about  1805,  and 
the  last  time  we  saw  him  was  in  1839,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Charity  Workhouse,  where  this  aged  and  industrious  man 
had  at  length  found  a  sheltering  roof  under  which  to 
die.  Here  we  learned  the  leading  particulars  of  Beni's 
variegated  life.  He  mentioned  that  his  mother  had  been 
dead  a  hundred  arid  two  years,  for  in  giving  him  birth 
she  survived  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  had  long 
ceased  to  have  a  single  relation  in  the  world.  Twelve  years 
ago  he  had  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  united 
sixty-four  years.  There  was  no  living  being  to  whom 
he  could  look  with  the  eyes  of  affection.  The  only  thing  he 
cared  for  was  his  show  box,  which  he  daily  cleaned  and 
arranged,  every  picture,  ring,  and  cord  being  to  him  like 
the  face  of  an  old  friend.  Though  thus  cast  a  living  wreck 
on  the  shores  of  time,  Beni  always  retained  the  liveliness 
which  had  procured  for  him  the  attachment  of  the  boys  of 
Peebles.  His  appearance  was  still  that  of  a  weather-beaten 
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foreigner.  He  wore  ear-rings,  chewed  tobacco,  and  joked 
till  the  last.  With  some  little  assuagement  of  his  condition, 
provided  by  the  kindness  of  a  few  acquaintances,  Beni 
survived  till  1840,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  103  years." 

Any  one  desirous  of  seeing  a  comical  illustration  of 
a  woman  leading  a  horse  and  her  blind  husband  holding 
on  by  the  animal's  tail,  will  find  the  picture  on  page  273 
of  Chambers's  "  Peeblesshire,"  and  the  history  of  this  man 
and  woman  told  in  brief.  Their  visits  to  Peebles  were 
at  Fasten's  E'en  and  Beltane  Fairs.  "  Among  the  musical 
geniuses,  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  enlivened,  or  perhaps 
troubled  the  town  on  these  occasions,  there  was  a  venerable 
violinist,  John  Jameson  by  name.  Aged  and  blind,  John 
wandered  the  county,  playing  at  kirns,  penny  weddings, 
and  fairs,  all  his  journeys  being  on  foot,  and  performed 
with  the  assistance  of  two  faithful  companions,  his  wife, 
Jenny,  and  an  old  white  horse,  probably  worth  ten  shillings. 
The  manner  in  which  this  humble  trio  went  about  from 
place  to  place,  generally  getting  lodgings  at  farm  steadings 
for  nothing,  or  at  most  for  a  tune  on  the  violin,  was  so 
remarkable  as  to  deserve  commemoration.  First  came  the 
wife,  limping,  with  one  hand  pressed  on  that  unfortunately 
rheumatic  side,  the  other  leading  the  old  horse  by  a  halter. 
Second,  the  horse,  which  never  seemed  very  willing  to 
get  along,  and  needed  to  be  pulled  with  all  the  vigour 
which  Jenny's  spare  hand  could  impart.  Across  its  back, 
pannier  fashion,  hung  on  one  side  John's  weather-worn 
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fiddle  case,  while  on  the  other  was  a  bag  of  apples,  an 
article  in  which  his  wife  dealt  in  a  small  way.  Last  of 
all  came  John,  led  by  the  tail  of  the  reluctant  quadruped,  so 
that  the  whole  cavalcade  moved  in  a  piece — Jenny  pulling 
at  the  horse,  and  the  horse  pulling  at  John — and  in  this  way 
the  party  managed  to  make  out  their  journeys  through 
Peeblesshire." 

Much  enjoying,  as  Mr  Chambers  did,  his  summer 
retreat  at  Glenormiston,  he  did  not  follow  that  pursuit 
of  many  a  country  gentleman — sport,  but  found  pleasure 
in  his  garden,  fields,  and  woods.  He  had,  previous  to 
this  time,  regarded  life  from  a  serious  but  far  from  a 
gloomy  standpoint.  His  youthful  privations  and  the 
self-dependence  exercised  during  boyhood  was  followed 
by  a  steady  perseverance  and  the  ambition  to  make  an 
honourable  name,  along  with  setting  an  example  to  those 
capable  of  benefiting  by  it.  Hence  came  that  strict 
attention  to  his  business  as  publisher,  and  latterly  to  his 
authorship,  that  left  him  no  time,  even  if  he  had  the 
inclination,  to  become  a  sportsman.  Mr  Chambers 
regarded  education  and  literature  as  two  of  the  powerful 
factors  in  life,  after  that,  travel  at  home  and  abroad  came 
at  once  as  a  recreation  and  an  instruction.  Surrounded  as 
he  was  by  the  professions  and  trades  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
less  stirring  and  less  profitable  pursuits  of  the  hill  and  land 
farmers  in  Peeblesshire,  his  counsel  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  town  or  country  was — Diligence  in 
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your  calling,  and  self-culture  through  reading,  music,  and 
the  fine  arts.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  he  had  a 
contempt  for  the  idle  man,  while  the  slack  worker  found  no 
favour  at  his  hands.  Enterprise  united  to  caution  received 
every  encouragement  from  the  man  who  had  himself  got 
on  from  both.  Very  rational  and  cheerful  in  his  evening 
amusements,  William  Chambers  was  thoroughly  genial 
after  business  hours,  could  sing  a  good  song  as  well  as  listen 
to  one.  Backed  up  as  this  true  philanthropist  was  by 
several  men  of  intelligence  and  ability  in  the  town  and 
county  of  Peebles  to  promote  the  amelioration  of  the 
district,  it  was  felt  that  he  alone  should  undertake  writing 
the  history  of  the  town  and  county,  and  we  hope  to 
show  that  in  this  substantial  book,  numbering  548  pages, 
the  author  threw  most  valuable  light  on  the  general 
condition  of  Peeblesshire  in  byegone  times  and  down  to 
1864.  Being  written  when  the  author  was  in  his  prime,  his 
assiduity  until  its  completion  never  flagged,  and  now  the 
rising  generation  can  turn  to  it  as  a  standard  work,  picking 
up  from  others  the  additional  information  required  to 
complete  our  county's  history  these  forty-one  years  since 
William  Chambers's  "History"  was  published.  How 
valuable  an  adjunct  to  his  school  history  ought  the 
Peeblesshire  boy  to  find  in  many  parts  of  Chambers's, 
where  he  treats  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  (of  whom  a  vignette 
portrait  is  given).  But  the  mature  man  as  well  as  the 
schoolboy  would  find  it  instructive  to  learn  from  Chambers 
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how,  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  King  James  L,  this  amiable 
monarch,  "  favoured  by  natural  genius,  became  a  prodigy  of 
talents  and  accomplishments.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
proficient  in  every  branch  of  polite  literature,  in  grammar, 
oratory,  Latin  and  English  poetry,  music,  jurisprudence, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  times.  In  all  athletic  exercises, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear,  he  was 
eminently  expert,  and  his  dexterity  in  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, in  wrestling,  in  archery,  and  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  was  perfectly  unrivalled."  No  wonder,  then,  that  this 
Royal  author  of  "  Peebles  to  the  Play"  should,  in  verse  and 
language  similar  to  Chaucer,  have  bequeathed  to  us  so 
popular  a  poem  that  it  is  still  quoted  :- 

By  this  the  sun  was  setting  fast, 

And  near  done  was  the  day; 
There  men  might  hear  shakin'  of  chafts 

When  that  they  went  their  way. 
Had  there  been  mair  made  of  this  sang, 

Mair  to  you  I  should  say; 
At  Beltane,  when  ilk  body  bounds 

To  Peebles  to  the  Play. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  historically  about  our 
pastoral  Peeblesshire  than  these  reminiscences  of  James  I. 
and  the  play  at  the  feast  of  Beltane.  Loving  Peebles  as  he 
did,  the  memory  of  this  Scottish  monarch  has  been  held 
in  lively  remembrance  by  the  community. 
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Of  the  third  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Queensberry  (Old  Q.,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed),  it  would 
be  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation,  and  in 
comparing  him  to  James  I.  the  contrast  is  entirely  a 
sorrowful  one.  Spending  most  of  his  life  in  England, 
and  his  money  entirely  on  himself,  he  was,  though  a 
beau  and  a  courtier,  a  sad  spendthrift,  and  given  over 
to  "  every  variety  of  folly."  Inheriting  the  estates  of 
Drumlanrig  and  Neidpath,  he  made  havoc  of  the  fine 
timber  at  the  latter,  and  thus  provoked  the  dislike  of 
the  Peebleans,  as  well  as  bringing  down  on  his  memory 
the  angry  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  previously  quoted.  But  a 
more  complete  history  of  "  Old  Q."  and  his  spoliations, 
along  with  a  vignette  portrait  of  this  most  peculiar  looking 
old  man,  will  be  found  on  pages  322  and  323  of  Chambers. 

Previous  to  1808,  the  only  inn  at  Peebles  was  The 
Yett  (now  the  Cross  Keys).  This  old-fashioned  house 
(formerly  belonging  to,  and  in  winter  occupied  by,  the 
Williamsons  of  Cardrona),  had  been  run  successfully  from 
at  least  1679,  by  "  Ritchie,  Vintner,"  the  name  formerly 
inscribed  over  the  archway,  and  the  business  was  for  many 
years  creditably  carried  on  by  one  of  Ritchie's  daughters. 
Permitting  no  excess  in  her  house,  she  was  wont  to  tell 
the  more  thirsty  of  her  customers  that  they  had  been 
served  sufficiently,  and  that  they  were  to  go  home  to 
their  families.  There  is  no  house  in  Peebles  which  more 
thoroughly  combines  the  ancient  in  external  appearance 
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and  the  modern  in  the  inside  comfort  than  this  delicious 
house  in  the  Northgate,  The  old  archway  at  the  entrance, 
widened  to  meet  modern  requirements,  conducts  you  into 
the  stabling  yard,  and  entering  the  porch  door,  you  ascend 
to  rooms  old  and  new.  (Sir  Walter  Scott  is  commemorated 
by  a  portrait  of  him  hung  in  the  room  he  was  wont  to  sleep 
in.)  There's  a  characteristic  likeness  of  the  famed  Meg 
Dodds  of  St  Ronan's.  There  are  snug,  low  ceiling  rooms, 
combined  with  a  spacious,  elegant  dining-room,  so  that 
the  visitor  here  is  sojourning  in  what  may  be  termed 
a  Waverley  Novels  atmosphere,  combined  with  the 
civilisation  that  has  come  with  the  twentieth  century. 
And  supposing  a  solitary  traveller  were  to  arrive  here, 
he  would,  for  lack  of  company,  be  supplied  with  "  St 
Ronan's  Well,"  and  have  an  interview,  so  to  speak,  with 
Meg  Dodds,  who  is  describing  the  old-world  minister  of 
St  Ronan's  to  Mr  Touchwood.  "  Does  he  preach  well," 
said  the  latter.  "  Oh,  weel  aneugh.  Sometimes  he  will 
fling  in  a  lang  word  or  a  bit  of  learning  that  our  farmers 
and  bannet  lairds  canna  sae  weel  follow,  but  what  of 
that,  as  I  am  aye  telling  them?  Them  that  pay  stipend 
get  aye  the  mair  for  their  siller."  "  Does  this  minister 
of  yours  come  much  into  company?"  "  Company?  gae  wa," 
replied  Meg,  "  he  keeps  nae  company  at  a',  either  at  his 
ain  house  or  ony  gate  else.  He  comes  down  in  the  morning 
in  a  lang,  ragged  night-gown,  like  a  potato  bogle,  and  down 
he  sits  among  his  books,  and  if  they  dinna  bring  him 
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something  to  eat,  the  puir  demented  body  has  never  the 
heart  to  cry  for  aught,  and  he  has  been  kenned  to  sit 
for  ten  hours  thegither  black  fasting,  whilk  is  a  mere 
papestrie,  though  he  does  it  just  out  o'  forget."  And 
out  of  compassion  the  visitor  resolves  to  invite  the  minister 
to  a  substantial  dinner,  with  three  kinds  of  wine  during  the 
repast,  adding  that  as  he  is  a  priest  he  must  have  port. 
"  Have  all  ready,  and  let  us  have  no  blunders."  "  Nae  fear," 
said  Meg,  with  a  toss  of  the  head;  "I  need  naebody  to 
look  into  my  larder  but  myseP,  I  trow,  but  it's  an  unco 
order  of  wine  for  twa  folk,  and  ane  o'  them  a  minister." 
Next  day,  this  traveller  (of  the  twentieth  century),  wishing 
to  read  the  papers  and  know  more  about  Peebles,  specially 
the  Chambers  Institution,  is  informed  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  leading  facts  connected  with  its  origin  and 
maintenance,  but  for  details  refers  to  Mr  Chambers's  own 
account  of  it  in  his  "History."  Wishing  to  refresh  our 
own  memory  on  the  subject,  we  glance  over  his  shoulder 
and  read  that  "  This  remarkable  building,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  old  Scottish  style  of  domestic  architecture,  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Cross  Church,  and  by  a  charter  of 
James  VI.,  1624,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Hays, 
Lords  Yester,  afterwards  Earls  of  Tweeddale,  from  whom, 
in  1687,  it  passed  to  William,  first  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
It  was  modernised  by  the  Yester  family  on  coming  into 
their  possession,  and  subsequently  improved  by  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  about  1690,  as  a  town  mansion  for  his  son,  the 
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Earl  of  March.  Under  the  name  of  Queensberry  Lodging,  it 
was,  jointly  with  Neidpath,  the  residence  of  the  first  and 
second  Earls  of  March."  Passing  in  l/8l  to  Dr  James  Reid, 
and  thereafter  to  Dr  John  Reid,  his  son,  from  which  latter 
Mr  Chambers  purchased  it,  with  the  design  which  was 
carried  out  with  thorough  completeness  by  the  generous 
donor,  and  presented  for  purposes  of  social  improvement 
to  his  native  town.  Considering  the  size  and  population  of 
Peebles  at  the  time  this  Institution  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  in  1859,  it  was  a  larger  library,  hall,  &c.,  than  that 
possessed  by  almost  any  town  of  similar  size.  What 
with  the  facilities  for  obtaining  books  from  Edinburgh 
libraries  at  the  present  time  by  residents  in  Peebles 
subscribing  thereto,  the  chief  supply  comes  from  that 
quarter.  Still  there  is  an  excellent  lending-library  in  the 
Institution,  and  an  appropriate  supply  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  while  for  meetings  and  entertainments 
the  large  hall  has  ample  capacity  for  a  large  provincial 
audience.  The  munificent  benefactor  (afterwards  better 
known  as  Dr  William  Chambers),  having  no  surviving 
children,  it  is  somewhat  sad  to  think  that  his  collateral 
descendants,  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  his 
distinguished  brother,  the  late  Dr  Robert  Chambers,  have 
neither  an  estate,  house,  or  home  in  the  county  from 
which  they  sprung,  but  such  are  the  circumstances,  and 
such  is  the  force  of  fate,  if  fate  it  can  be  called.  These 
circumstances  are  but  types  of  the  vicissitudes  of  families 
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in  Peeblesshire  as  elsewhere,  but  William  Chambers,  in 
his  long  and  useful  life,  has  left  in  Edinburgh  and  in 
Peebles  an  honourable  and  imperishable  name.  The  author 
of  a  "History  of  Peeblesshire'1  not  only  bestowed  great 
pains  in  compiling  and  writing  his  book,  but  spared  no 
trouble  or  expense  in  embellishing  it  with  fine  wood 
engravings,  made  from  artists'  sketches,  so  that  those 
interested  in  this  standard  work  on  Peeblesshire  will  find 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  mansions  and  castles  in  the 
county,  and  the  more  remarkable  of  the  houses  in  the 
burgh  of  Peebles. 
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Dr  Robert  Chambers. 

THOUGH  I  had  not  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  this  distinguished  man  of  letters,  I  used  to 
meet  occasionally  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  in  Edinburgh 
and  in  Peeblesshire,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  two 
younger  sons,  James  and  William.  And  in  regard  to 
Dr  Robert  Chambers,  it  would  seem  that  after  leaving 
Peebles  in  his  boyhood,  his  visits  to  his  native  town  were 
very  few,  though  doubtless  his  interest  in  the  place  was 
permanent.  It  is  well  known  that,  like  his  brother,  his 
difficulties  and  struggles  were  as  remarkable  as  any  that 
were  undergone  and  overcome  by  any  penniless  lad. 
Happily,  by  their  individual  and  joint  efforts,  they  emerged 
from  poverty  and  obscurity,  like  conquering  heroes,  into 
fame  and  prosperity,  while  the  story  of  their  useful  lives 
cannot  be  too  often  told.  The  very  kernel  of  Robert's 
subsequent  success  as  an  author  is  given  in  his  own  pithy 
words: -- "Books,  not  playthings,  filled  my  hands  in 
childhood.  At  twelve  I  was  deep  not  only  in  poetry 
and  fiction  but  in  encyclopaedias."  Little  did  these  lads 
ever  say  about  their  father,  but  the  theme  of  their  mother 
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was  a  source  of  delight  on  which  both  sons  expatiated.  In 
the  graphic  pictures  of  their  lives  given  in  the  "Memoir," 
candour  is  fully  apparent,  and  the  subject  of  their  father 
had,  with  some  reluctance,  to  be  touched  on.  From  the 
available  information  here  given,  it  would  seem  that 
their  father  was  amiable,  but  much  too  pliant  and  easy- 
going, qualities  which  soon  brought  the  household  to 
grief,  and  caused  their  removal  to  Edinburgh.  Possessed 
of  that  literary  treasure,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the 
father  gave  his  boys  free  access  to  its  pages,  while  he 
himself  played  the  flute  or  gazed  through  his  telescope 
at  the  stars.  "  My  father,"  says  William,  "  was  a  tolerable 
and  certainly  untiring  performer  on  the  German  flute,  an 
instrument  which  shared  his  affections  with  his  telescope. 
Seated  at  the  open  window  of  his  little  parlour  in  calm 
summer  gloamings,  he  would  play  an  endless  series  of 
Scottish  airs,  which  might  be  heard  along  the  Eddleston 
Water.  Then  as  the  clear  silvery  moon  and  planets  arose 
to  illume  the  growing  darkness,  out  would  be  brought 
his  telescope,  which  being  planted  carefully  on  its  stand 
on  my  mother's  tea-table,  there  ensued  a  critical  inspection 
of  the  firmament  and  its  starry  host.  From  circumstances 
of  this  kind,  discussions  about  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  the  belts  of  Saturn  are  embedded  in  reminiscences 
of  my  early  years."  It  is  not  difficult  to  say  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  that  to  myself  the  story  of  the  lives 
of  the  Chambers  brothers  is  more  interesting  than 
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any  biography  I  have  read,  and  more  instructive  than 
Scott's  novels.  And  further,  the  "Memoir"  must  be  to 
those  of  us  who  lived  in  the  time  of  these  brothers,  and 
knew  them  personally,  more  interesting  in  one  sense 
than  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott/'  for  the  two  reasons  of 
personally  having  known  and  seen  them,  men  who  came 
to  prosperity,  while,  unfortunately,  the  great  novelist's 
prosperity  was  succeeded  by  a  most  adverse  turn  in  his 
financial  affairs,  causing  disaster  to  his  landed  property 
and  his  purse.  Many  as  are  the  times  I  have  read  the 
"Memoir,"  there  is  always  something  fresh  in  its  interest, 
a  fine  romance  and  glowing  narrative  wedded  to  each 
other.  How  clearly  does  the  scene  of  the  old  town  of 
Peebles  and  its  inhabitants  come  before  us  as  told  by 
Robert  from  recollection: — "It  was  chiefly  composed  of 
thatched  cottages,  occupied  by  weavers  and  labouring 
people — a  primitive  race,  of  homely  aspect — in  many 
instances  eking  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  having  a  cow 
on  the  town  common,  or  cultivating  a  rig  of  potatoes  in 
the  fields  close  to  the  town.  Rows  of  porridge  higgles 
(small  wooden  vessels)  were  to  be  seen  cooling  on  window 
soles.  A  smell  of  peat  smoke  pervaded  the  place.  The 
click  of  the  shuttle  was  everywhere  heard  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  the  grey  old  men  came  out  in 
their  Kilmarnock  night  caps  and  talked  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  stone  seats  beside  their  doors.  The  platters  used  in 
these  humble  dwellings  were  all  of  wood,  and  the  spoons  of 
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horn;  knives  and  forks  rather  rare  articles."  Then  the 
box-beds  and  the  style  of  dress  are  mentioned,  and  the 
narrative  continues  thus:— "I  had  reason  to  know  the 
Old  Town  in  my  earliest  years,  for  our  family  then 
dwelt  in  it,  though  in  a  modern  slated  house,  which  my 
father  had  had  built  for  him  by  his  father  when  about  to  be 
married.  Our  ancestors  had  been  woollen  manufacturers, 
substantial  and  respectable  people,  although  living  in  a 
very  plain  style.  My  father  growing  up  at  the  time 
when  the  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Glasgow, 
had  there  studied  it,  and  now  conducted  it  on  a  pretty 
extensive  scale  at  Peebles,  having  sometimes  as  many 
as  a  hundred  looms  in  his  employment.  My  earliest 
recollections  bring  before  me  a  neat,  small  mansion 
fronting  to  the  Eddleston  Water;  a  tastefully  furnished 
sitting-room,  containing  a  concealed  bed;  one  or  two  other 
little  rooms,  and  a  kitchen;  a  ground  floor  full  of  looms, 
and  a  garret  full  of  webs  and  weft.  Games  at  marble, 
played  with  my  elder  brother  on  the  figures  of  the 
parlour  carpet  when  recovering  from  an  illness,  come 
back  upon  me  as  among  the  pleasantest  things  I  have 
experienced  in  life.  Or  wandering  into  the  workshop 
below,  it  was  a  great  entertainment  to  sit  beside  one  of 
the  weavers  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  heddles 
and  treddles,  and  hear  the  songs  and  gossip  of  the  men. 
Weavers  were  topping  operatives  in  these  days,  for  they 
could  realise  £2  a  week,  sometimes  even  more."  The 
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Encyclopedia  before  mentioned  turned  out  a  mine  of 
intellectual  wealth  to  this  boy  student,  Robert,  eager  for 
knowledge,  thirsting  for  information.  To  it  can  be  traced 
the  origin  of  his  love  of  books  of  all  kinds,  and  the  reading 
of  which  brought  his  mind  to  become  an  author  on  his  own 
account.  If  we  glance  at  the  number  of  standard  works 
that,  in  his  maturity,  came  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Robert 
Chambers,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  started  the 
literary  race  from  this  fountain  of  knowledge,  which 
informed  him  of  other  works  of  famous  authors  worthy 
of  his  earnest  study.  The  boy  was  thus  father  to  the  man, 
and  getting  so  excellent  a  start,  he  made  strong  running 
and  came  in  a  winner.  "  It  was  a  new  world  to  me," 
says  Dr  Robert.  "  I  felt  a  profound  thankfulness  that  such 
a  convenient  collection  of  human  knowledge  existed,  and 
that  here  it  was  spread  out  like  a  well  plenished  table 
before  me.  What  the  gift  of  a  whole  toy  shop  would  have 
been  to  most  children  this  book  was  to  me.  I  plunged  into 
it.  I  roamed  through  it  like  a  bee.  I  hardly  could  be 
patient  enough  to  read  any  one  article  while  so  many 
others  remained  to  be  looked  into.  In  that  on  astronomy 
the  constellation  of  the  material  universe  was  all  at  once 
revealed  to  me.  Henceforth  I  knew — what  no  other  boy 
in  the  town  then  dreamed  of— that  there  were  infinite 
numbers  of  worlds  besides  our  own,  which  was  by 
comparison  a  very  insignificant  one.  From  the  zoological 
articles  I  gathered  that  the  animals,  familiar  and  otherwise, 
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were  all  classified  into  a  system,  through  which  some 
faint  traces  of  a  plan  were  discernible.  Geography,  of 
which  not  the  slightest  elements  were  then  imparted  at 
school,  here  came  before  me  in  numberless  articles  and 
maps,  expanding  my  narrow  village  world  to  one  embracing 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  I  pitied  my  companions, 
who  remained  ignorant  of  what  became  to  me  familiar 
knowledge.  Some  articles  were  splendidly  attractive  to  the 
imagination,  for  example,  that  entitled  aerastation,  which 
illustrated  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  aerial 
travelling  from  Montgolfier  downwards.  Another  paper 
interested  me  much — that  descriptive  of  the  inquiries  of 
Dr  Saussure  regarding  the  constitution  and  movement  of 
glaciers.  The  biographical  articles,  introducing  to  me  the 
great  men  who  had  laid  up  these  stores  of  knowledge  or 
otherwise  affected  the  destinies  of  their  species,  were 
devoured  in  rapid  succession.  What  a  year  that  was  to 
me,  not  merely  in  intellectual  enjoyment  but  in  mental 
formation.  I  believe  it  was  my  eleventh,  for  before  I 
was  twelve  misfortune  had  taken  the  book  from  us  to 
help  in  satisfying  creditors."  Knowledge  is  power!  and  here 
was  a  living  example  of  the  adage.  Laying  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  distinguished  career  as  a  publisher  and 
author  by  studying  this  compendium  of  knowledge,  Robert 
Chambers  rose  from  the  stepping-stones  on  which  he 
trod  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  be  a  self-educated  youth,  a 
prosperous  publisher,  and  eventually  such  a  mighty  man 
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of  letters  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Eritannica  of  to-day  lets 
us  know  the  high  estimate  in  which  Robert  Chambers  is 
held  by  competent  critics  of  literature:— "As  a  writer, 
Chambers  possessed  in  very  harmonious  combination  most 
of  the  qualities  which  form  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  lasting 
popularity.  Few  even  of  popular  authors  ever  possessed  in 
a  higher  degree  the  faculty  of  interesting  without  resorting 
to  sensation,  of  amusing  without  stooping  to  frivolity, 
and  of  instructing  without  assuming  superiority.  Few 
have  done  more  than  he  for  the  illustration  of  Scottish 
life  and  character,  and  for  the  preservation  of  what  was 
curious  in  Scottish  tradition  and  antiquities.  But  it  will 
always  be  his  highest  claim  to  distinction  that  he  did 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any  single  man  to  give  a 
healthy  tone  and  a  pure  moral  influence  to  the  cheap, 
popular  literature  which  has  become  so  important  a 
factor  in  modern  civilization."  It  seems  to  me  that 
commendation  so  high  as  this,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  praise  which  is  bestowed 
on  a  Lord  Chancellor,  Prime  Minister,  or  Commander-in- 
Chief. 
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Professor  Veitch. 

THOUGH  for  thirty  years  a  Professor  in  Glasgow, 
during  which  time  some  thousands  of  students  had 
the  advantage  of  this  Professor's  valuable  teaching,  and 
received  from  him  a  stimulating  example,  I  desire  to 
speak  of  him  as  he  was  chiefly  known  to  me,  viz.,  as  a 
Peeblesshire  man.  Born  in  the  Biggiesknowe  of  Peebles,  in 
a  house  close  to  that  of  the  Chambers's,  but  nearly  thirty 
years  after  the  time  when  they  first  saw  the  light,  Veitch 
may  be  said  to  have  been  more  of  a  Peeblesshire  man 
than  many  a  one  who  had  lived  constantly  in  the  town 
or  county,  because  when,  as  a  student,  he  left  it  for 
Edinburgh  University,  and  afterwards  as  a  Professor,  he 
had  to  live  half  the  year  in  the  great  commercial  city, 
his  mind  in  ardent  longing  went  back  to  the  place  of 
his  boyhood  with  an  affection  and  patriotism  which 
strengthened  year  by  year,  till  at  last  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers  i  the  place  he  had  loved  so  well.  Not 
that  he  was  r1'  contented  with  the  sphere  of  his  labours. 
In  Glasgow,  uie  Professor  had  not  only  congenial  duties 
but  an  excell'  -.it  home  in  the  College  quadrangle,  far 
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enough  off  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city  to  afford  him 
the  amount  of  quiet  retirement  necessary  for  a  Professor 
and  author,  and  for  recreation  there  was  within  the 
University's  walls  an  intellectual  coterie  frequently  meeting 
to  brighten  the  lives  of  one  and  all,  even  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron.  Then  to  a  lad,  whose  early  nurture  had  been  attended 
by  strict  economy,  and  whose  horizon  had  been  narrowed 
by  slender  bounds,  how  important  was  the  acquirement  of 
position,  fame,  and  money  that  came  with  the  Professor's 
chair,  and  all  this  the  result  of  unceasing  diligence  from 
the  days  he  was  one  of  "Sloane's  boys"  at  Peebles  to  the 
time  he  left  Edinburgh  University,  equipped  with  the  gifts 
and  learning  which  caused  him  in  due  time  to  rank  high 
in  academic  halls.  What  a  satisfactory  independence  at 
length  rewarded  the  diligent  schoolboy,  the  aspiring 
student.  And  when  as  a  poet  and  eloquent  prose  writer 
the  Professor  came  further  to  the  front,  he  achieved  a 
position  which  any  man  might  have  been  proud  of.  The 
men  of  Peeblesshire  and  of  the  Borders  generally  hailed 
him  as  a  very  chieftain  of  the  clans,  as  one  whose 
appropriate  motto  might  well  be — "The  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword."  Though  Veitch  as  a  schoolboy  was 
not  averse  to  the  games  played  at  that  age,  he  did  not 
run  riot  at  any  of  them,  and  when  student  days  came  it 
would  seem  that  he  dropped  them  altogether.  The  impress 
of  scenes  of  natural  beauty  round  about  him  had  early 
impressed  the  boy,  and  begot  in  him  that  admiration  for 
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Nature  which  ripened  into  a  life-long  love,  and  even 
when  called  on  to  live  in  cities,  and  there  in  classrooms 
to  expound  to  his  pupils  the  subjects  of  logic  and  literature, 
there  came  to  him  on  the  wings  of  memory  those  remoter 
and  nearer  days  when  he  had  trod  the  heather  and  been 
inspired  on  descending  the  green  slopes  leading  at  times 
to  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed  or  to  that  great  river  itself, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  write  in  Wordsworthian 
strains.  The  circumstances  of  his  schoolboy  and  student 
days  differed  considerably  from  those  of  William  and 
Robert  Chambers,  as  did  also  his  subsequent  life,  but  in 
one  particular  did  the  ways  of  these  three  famous  men 
present  a  resemblance,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  work,  the 
love  of  work,  and  pursuing  it  zealously,  all  three  emerged 
from  obscurity  and  need  into  fame  and  affluence.  Before 
acquiring  a  Professor's  chair  in  Glasgow,  Veitch  occupied 
one  for  a  brief  time  at  St  Andrews,  a  pleasant  preliminary 
to  his  more  durable  tenure  at  the  Glasgow  University. 
Of  his  carefully  prepared  lectures  and  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  Western  Metropolis  we 
have  been  told  by  students  and  others  who  were  fully 
conversant  with  the  ways  of  the  learned  Professor,  and 
were  delighted  to  recount  them.  Busy  was  the  brain  and 
pen  in  the  study,  eloquent  was  the  voice  in  the  classroom, 
and  what  encouragement  did  that  voice  give  to  not  a 
few  lads  from  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
some  of  them  come  from  humble  homes,  but  with  the 
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aspiration  high  in  them  to  assimilate  knowledge  and  to 
learn  wisdom.  Here  have  we  a  Professor,  they  would 
think,  who,  by  practical  experience,  has  learned  to  scale  the 
heights  of  learning,  and  who  wishes  us  to  do  the  same. 
His  helping  hand  is  with  us  for  good;  shall  we  not 
ourselves  strive  to  emulate  his  example?  And  now  that  the 
labourer's  task  is  o'er  by  eleven  years,  the  fruits  of  it 
are  abundant.  Men  have  sprung  up  as  clergymen,  teachers, 
and  Professors,  as  well  as  authors,  who  are  unsparing  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  they  owe  to  that  most 
excellent  of  Professors,  John  Veitch.  But  as  all  men 
require  holidays  wherein  to  recuperate  their  strength  for 
fresh  work,  let  us  look  to  the  summer  months,  when 
Professor  and  students  alike  seek  relaxation  and  enjoy 
freedom.  The  Professor,  with  small  exceptions,  returned 
annually  to  his  first  love,  the  Tweed,  on  whose  banks, 
and  within  half-a-mile  of  his  birthplace,  he  had  erected  a 
commodious  house,  latterly  added  to,  and  which  comprised 
also  pleasure  grounds  and  fields,  well  planted  borders, 
and  other  adjuncts,  all  going  to  form  a  delightful  summer 
residence.  Inside,  of  course,  was  a  considerable  library 
of  books  and  a  quiet  study,  because  work  was  not  thrown 
aside  even  in  the  holiday  season,  and  as  a  rule  the  busy 
brain  of  the  Professor  was  at  work  from  about  ten  till  one 
in  the  forenoon.  Three  hours'  honest  work  accomplished, 
the  summer  afternoon  was  given  over  joyfully  to  relaxation, 
and  need  it  be  asked  what  was  the  nature  or  form  that 
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it  took?  Any  one  who  might  have  been  shown  into  the 
study,  and  thereafter  lunched  with  him  in  the  dining-room, 
would  notice  the  frequent  glance  of  the  Professor's  eye 
towards  Cademuir  Hill,  and  would  not  be  at  all  surprised 
when,  at  two  o'clock,  his  steps  wended  that  way,  staff 
in  hand,  his  dog  at  his  heels.  Mounting  the  slopes, 
and  emitting  now  and  then  scraps  from  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  time,  distance,  or  fatigue  are  unthought  of; 
enthusiasm  prevails,  and  he  is  encompassed  with  fervour  on 
this  his  native  heath;  onwards  for  four  hours  at  a  brisk 
stride.  At  Castlehill  or  Glenrath  the  Manor  is  crossed,  and 
up  at  Kirkhope  Burn  his  faithful  man,  "  John,"  is  to  meet 
him  at  six  P.M.  with  the  pony  carriage  to  drive  him  by 
Manorfoot  and  Neidpath  to  The  Loaning,  as  his  house 
near  Peebles  is  called.  In  the  course  of  such  an  afternoon 
and  evening  much  thought  has  been  given  as  to  the 
progress  of  whichever  book  the  Professor  had  then  in  hand 
getting  ready  for  the  Press,  and  his  mind  is  taking  in 
its  stores  of  material  for  a  new  one  on  Border  lore  and 
history.  "  Hillside  Rhymes,"  "  The  Tweed,"  and  "  Merlin  " 
were  all  well  meditated  on  the  hill  tops,  though  perfected 
in  the  study  at  The  Loaning,  and  all  of  them  bear  the 
breezy  impress  of  these  uplands  that  were  the  source  of 
his  best  inspirations.  In  his  mature  years,  when  free  to 
roam  over  the  fields  of  poetry,  nothing  delighted  Veitch 
more  than  to  expatiate  on  that  "  High  Priest  of  Nature," 
Wordsworth.  The  finest  gems  of  the  Lake  Poet  he 
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knew  thoroughly  by  heart,  and  consequently  those  friends 
who  traversed  the  hills  with  him  might  be  certain  of  the 
scenes  there  revealed  bringing  forth  from  the  Peeblesshire 
Poet  some  appropriate  lines  from  the  Westmoreland  Bard, 
which  he  would  recite  with  true  feeling.  Did  a  skylark 
soar  into  the  blue,  then  there  came  the  exquisite  sonnets:- 

Ethereal  minstrel!  pilgrim  of  the  sky! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground? 
Thy  nest,  which  thou  can'st  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood, 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine, 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 

Of  harmony,  with  rapture  more  divine; 

Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar  but  never  roam, 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  home. 

Like  most  men,  whether  poets  or  not,  Veitch  was  glad 
of  companionship  when  on  the  hills,  but  his  rambles 
there  being  incessant,  he  could  not  always  have  a  friend 
with  him.  So  when  the  human  element  was  wanting, 
an  excellent  substitute  was  at  hand  in  "  Jockie,"  and 
latterly  "  Birnie,"  two  sagacious  and  affectionate  terriers 
that  he  delighted  in.  He  had  a  tender  heart  to  all  animals. 
An  overloaded  or  overdriven  horse  was  a  sight  that  roused 
in  him  anger  towards  the  driver  and  pity  for  the  poor 
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animal.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  poultry  were  all  objects  of 
interest  to  him,  and  had  the  Professor  owned  a  stock 
farm,  his  enthusiasm  in  the  pure  breed  and  sedulous  care 
of  every  animal  on  his  fields  would  have  made  him  a  model 
in  such  a  line  of  life.  Often  would  his  thoughts  go  out 
to  the  mountain  shepherd  and  his  flock  in  a  snow  storm, 
for  he  himself  would  occasionally  be  on  the  hills  in  winter, 
and  knew  well  the  privations  and  perils  which  beset  the 
shepherd  and  his  sheep.  But  we  prefer  to  picture  him 
when  the  winter  session  is  over,  and,  escaped  from  Glasgow, 
he  has  roamed  across  Cademuir  "  Whaum "  to  the  woods 
near  the  farmhouse  of  Cademuir,  and  between  these  and 
Hallyards,  when  resting,  he  listens  to  the  well-known  notes 
heard  annually  in  May.  Coming  unexpectedly  upon  him, 
the  Poet  is  so  wrapped  in  his  recitation  that  we  let  him  end 
it  ere  we  accost  him,  and  not  until  he  has  finished  these 
lines: — 

Not  the  whole  warbling  grove  in  concert  heard, 
When  sunshine  follows  shower,  the  breast  can  thrill 
Like  the  first  summons,  cuckoo,  of  thy  bill, 
With  its  twin  notes  inseparably  paired. 

Time  may  come  when  never  more 
The  wilderness  shall  hear  the  lion  roar, 
But  long  as  cock  shall  crow  from  household  perch 
To  rouse  the  dawn,  soft  gales  shall  speed  thy  wing, 
And  thy  erratic  voice  be  faithful  to  the  Spring. 

"  I   never  tire   of  Wordsworth,  as  you  see,"  said  the 
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Professor,  "and  as  I  grow  older  I  am  also  fonder  of  him. 
I  have  visited  the  Lake  Country,  and  been  to  Grasmere 
and  Rydal  Mount,  but  even  here  I  feel  the  spirit  of  the  man 
in  his  verse.  He  is  my  model  and  guide,  but  we  must  own 
faithful  allegiance  to  Scott  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
not  forgetting  John  Leyden,  the  Border  Poet.  But 
Wordsworth  above  all  for  me."  And  in  each  volume 
of  his  poetry  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth  is  discernible. 
Worthy,  indeed,  of  the  Lake  Poet  himself  is  Veitch's 
"Spring:  A  Reminiscence": — 

O,  well  do  I  recall 

The  first  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart  that  filled 
At  sight  of  crocus  and  the  snowdrop  fair 
On  sunny  bank  that  slop'd  to  the  clear  stream, 
And  how,  a  wond'ring  child,  I  stood  subdued 
By  the  new  beauty,  which  I  would  not  harm, 
Feeling  it  sacred  as  the  life  of  God. 
And  now,  on  looking  back,  nothing  stands  out 
In  a  long  lapse  of  time  save  that  green  bank, 
Whereon  the  circles  of  the  years  were  told 
By  the  return  of  those  sweet,  lowly  flowers. 

A  most  hospitable  house  was  The  Loaning,  and  he 
who  was  so  welcome  a  guest  in  many  a  house  filled  the 
host's  chair  with  a  geniality  that  comes  to  the  memory 
of  all  who  sat  around  the  well  furnished  table  of  the 
Professor.  Relatives,  friends,  literary  men,  and  summer 
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visitors  came  under  the  influence  of  a  man  whose 
conversation,  so  edifying,  and  whose  manner,  so  charming, 
left  a  lasting  impress  of  one  imbued  with  what  the  Germans 
call  ehrfurt — reverence  for  all  that  was  above,  around, 
and  beneath  us.  His  kindling  eye  and  weighty  words, 
in  unison  with  the  theme  under  discussion,  threw  new  light 
on  the  varied  topics  that  interested  the  party.  Time  flew 
apace,  and  we  were  sorry  to  quit  a  scene  harmonious 
and  bright,  but  felt  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  meeting 
again  ere  long.  Though  it  is  now  thirty  years  since  I 
was  wont  to  meet  the  Poet  (for  as  such  I  like  to  think 
of  him),  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  these  memorable 
rambles  were  taken  with  him,  and  to  me  the  conversation 
we  had  was  more  inspiring  than  many  a  lecture  I  had 
heard  at  college.  Not  but  what  I  had  some  appreciation  of 
books  and  poetry  previous  to  that,  but  to  hold  frequent 
converse  with  a  Poet  himself  was  mentally  stimulating,  and 
to  have  suggested  to  me  by  such  an  authority  all  that 
was  purest  in  literature  was  a  boon  of  which  even  now 
one  reaps  the  benefit.  And  though  it  is  well  that  our 
Poet  should  be  commemorated  in  his  native  town  by  the 
fountain,  and  in  the  glen  of  the  Manor  by  a  stone  cairn, 
his  many  friends  required  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  preserve  his  memory  green  in  their  hearts,  while  in 
the  books  of  which  he  was  author,  and  in  the  "Memoir"  by 
Mrs  Bryce,  it  is  felt  that  though  dead  he  yet  speaks  to  us  in 
communion  of  spirit. 
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Thy  friendship,  like  an  elder  brother's  love. 

So  spake  Leyden,  the  Poet,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  thus 
many  of  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Veitch  felt  towards 
him,  while  pensively  they  recall  that  year  and  month 
(September)  when  the  Poet  yielded  up  his  departing  spirit 
to  Him  who  gave  it. 

While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blythe  strain, 
Saddens  his  voice  again  and  yet  again— 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  mourners. 

Yet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies, 
One  set,  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 
That  ever  look'd  with  human  eyes. 

And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 
Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great? 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state 
That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief? 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far, 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 

We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein. 
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Dr  Craig  and  his  Grandson,  Robert 

Cox. 

HAVING  been  intimately  acquainted  with  these  gentle- 
men, I  wish  to  note  down  my  recollections  of  them. 
Robert  Craig,  M.D.,  had  been  for  about  forty  years  a 
medical  practitioner  and  surgeon  in  Peebles  before  I  knew 
him,  mid-way  in  the  fifties,  at  which  time  he  was  still  in 
practice,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  retired,  and  lived  in 
the  parish  of  Manor  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had 
married  early,  and  there  were  surviving,  when  I  first 
recollect  him,  a  family  of  eight,  of  whom  the  eldest 
daughter,  Isabella,  had  been  the  wife,  and  finally  the 
widow,  of  George  Cox,  of  Gorgie  Mills,  Dairy,  Edinburgh. 
The  Doctor's  eldest  son,  Robert,  became  a  merchant  in 
Liverpool.  Another  son,  John  Stirling  Craig,  graduated  as 
a  doctor,  and  entered  on  a  practice  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
where  he  died,  a  young  man,  in  1864.  A  younger  daughter 
married  Finlay  Dun,  at  one  time  factor  to  a  Warwickshire 
baronet,  afterwards  distinguished  in  veterinary  science  and 
as  a  correspondent  of  the  Times.  The  Doctor  himself 
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claims  our  chief  notice  as  one  of  those  assiduous  and 
sagacious  surgeons  who,  during  many  a  winter's  cold  and 
summer's  heat,  went  his  rounds  among  a  circle  of  devoted 
patients  appreciative  of  his  skill  and  kindness.  In  him 
they  found  a  friend  indeed,  for,  under  Providence,  he 
not  only  cured  those  cases  of  greater  or  lesser  illness 
that  called  him  to  the  bedside  or  the  sofa,  but  spoke 
such  words  of  good  cheer  to  the  sick  which  caused  a 
smile  to  arise  on  many  a  wan  cheek  that  had  been  suffering 
from  pain  or  weakness.  Giving  medicine  at  the  right  time, 
the  Doctor  would  advise  his  patients  to  refrain  from  drugs 
unless  these  were  strictly  necessary,  and  when  called  on 
to  use  the  surgeon's  knife,  Craig  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  skilful  surgeons  in  the  Border  counties — self-reliant, 
sagacious,  neat-handed,  and  full  of  resource.  And  as  he 
lived  in  the  days  before  railways,  the  Doctor  took  care 
always  to  have  a  fast  horse,  on  which  he  would  ride 
post  haste  from  one  urgent  case  to  another  of  some 
anxiety,  nor  did  he  relax  his  careful  attention  until  the 
patients  were  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  Even  then  he 
kept  his  eye  on  them,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  working-man 
resume  his  labour,  and  the  giidewife  restored  to  her  usual 
health.  Children  had  no  fear  of  a  doctor  who  joked 
with  them  and  told  them  to  take  their  parritch  and  obey 
their  parents.  The  sunshine  of  his  smile  accompanied  him 
through  life,  and  did  not  desert  him  in  old  age.  He 
was  the  happiest  of  men. 
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About  the  year  1857  he  left  Peebles,  and  in  Manor 
Water  lived  successively  at  Milton  Cottage,  Hallmanor,  and 
Caverhill.  Enjoying  excellent  health  and  an  accompanying 
flow  of  good  spirits,  the  Doctor  was  a  great  favourite  in  the 
quiet  parish  that  became  his  home  for  the  eleven  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  No  fretfulness  was  apparent  in  one  who 
had  formerly  been  so  active,  and  who  had  now  ceased 
to  practise  his  profession,  for  by  the  winter  fireside  he 
would  chat  and  read,  and  when  summer  came  the  old 
Doctor  would  be  out  chopping  wood  for  the  household 
fires,  calling  on  neighbours,  and  interested  in  all  the  current 
events  of  the  county  as  well  as  of  the  outside  world. 
Surrounded  by  his  wife  and  family,  and  in  summer  by 
grandchildren,  the  venerable  man  was  the  head  and  centre 
of  a  genial  home,  and  his  fondly  recounted  tales  of 
bye-gone  days  became  the  chief  topic  of  interest  to  the 
family  at  Caverhill  and  their  numerous  friends,  which, 
as  one  of  them,  it  is  my  pleasing  memory  to  recall. 
With  much  intelligence,  Dr  Craig  reviewed  national  and 
parochial  affairs,  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  crops  and 
live  stock,  was  jocular  with  the  happy  and  sympathetic 
with  the  bereaved.  Losing  his  life-long  partner,  Mrs  Craig, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1868,  he  was  then  like  a  "stricken 
deer,"  and  soon  thereafter  followed  her  to  the  grave, 
having  attained  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
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Robert  Cox,  M.P. 

IT  was  through  the  Craigs  that  I  became  acquainted,  early 
in  life,  with  Robert  Cox,  a  young  schoolboy,  who  was  a 
pupil  at  Loretto  and  a  student  of  St  Andrews.  An  only 
son,  he  was  a  fatherless  boy,  with  his  mother  and  two 
sisters,  to  whom  he  was  a  great  prop  from  his  affectionate 
devotion,  and  they  in  turn  made  a  happy  home  for  him 
until  he  reached  manhood  and  acquired  for  himself  a  new 
domestic  life.  Marrying,  in  1875,  one  of  the  accomplished 
daughters  of  the  late  Professor  Bennet  of  Edinburgh 
University,  Robert  Cox  took  up  the  business  of  Gorgie 
Mills,  which  had  for  long  been  in  the  family,  and  so 
lucrative  was  it  that  he  enjoyed  a  very  liberal  income 
from  this  time  until  his  too  early  death  in  1899.  While 
giving  his  attention  to  business,  he  was  also  a  devotee 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  a  lover  of  music,  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  native 
town  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  winter,  he  usually  resided, 
going  in  summer  trips  to  America  or  the  Continent,  varied 
by  occasionally  renting  a  mansion  house  and  shootings 
in  the  Highlands.  In  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
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he  obtained  a  seat  as  Magistrate,  and  rumour  spoke  of 
him  as  a  future  Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  but,  alas,  death 
cut  short  a  life  that  had  given  promise  of  an  honourable 
position  to  him,  although  he  filled  the  place  of  M.P.  for 
South  Edinburgh  for  several  years  previous  to  his  demise. 
It  was  very  noticeable  that  although  he  acquired  so  good 
a  position  in  society,  and  had  a  very  large  income,  Robert 
Cox  remained  entirely  unspoilt  when  so  much  prosperity 
came  to  him.  There  was  no  putting  on  of  airs,  no  offensive 
self-assertion.  His  mind  was  so  well  balanced  that  he 
remained  a  level-headed  man  to  the  close.  Discretion  and 
kind-heartedness  were  apparent  in  his  every-day  life,  and 
these  qualities,  combined  with  his  able,  mental  grasp  of 
national  affairs,  and  town  and  country  politics,  caused 
him  to  be  respected  in  business  circles,  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  and  latterly  by  the  electors  of  South 
Edinburgh.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  do  his  duty  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  he  found  it.  Fatherless  in  his  boyhood,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  wise  counsellors  not  a  few,  including  three 
uncles,  John  Cox,  of  Gorgie  Mills,  Robert  Cox,  W.S.,  and 
Sir  James  Cox,  M.D.,  all  good  men  and  true,  who,  aided 
by  the  loving  and  wise  home  influence  of  his  mother, 
guided  him  through  "  the  slippery  paths  of  youth."  For 
the  house  and  garden  at  Gorgie,  adjoining  the  mills,  he  had 
an  ardent  affection,  and  spent  some  of  his  married  life 
there,  but  acquiring  a  large  modern  house  in  Drumsheugh 
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Gardens,  Edinburgh,  he  gave  over  the  house  at  Gorgie  to 
Mr  Finlay  Dun,  his  uncle  by  marriage. 

Going  back  to  earlier  years,  I  can  recall  him  as  a 
constant  companion  when,  for  nearly  ten  consecutive 
summers,  he  came  with  his  mother  and  sisters  to  Caverhill, 
and  well  do  I  remember  the  harmonious  household  there, 
from  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Craig  down  to  the 
youngest  of  the  circle.  The  elevated  site  of  Caverhill,  with 
its  extensive  views,  made  it  in  these  respects  the  most 
prominent  house  in  the  parish.  It  commanded  a  much 
further  sweep  of  vision  than  its  neighbour,  Castlehill,  also  a 
high  standing  place,  but  limiting  its  outlook  to  the  Manor 
valley,  whereas  Caverhill  comprehended  a  fine  sweep  of  the 
Tweed  in  addition  to  the  Manor  hills.  While  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Caverhill  was  always  accorded  to  us  from 
Hallyards,  Robert  Cox  and  I  were  wont  to  spend  many 
a  summer  day  up  and  down  Tweed,  from  Broughton  to 
Traquair,  and  his  enthusiasm  towards  Tweeddale  and  its 
inhabitants  was  quite  infectious.  For  his  grandfather's 
sake  and  his  mother's  he  was  greeted  joyfully  wherever 
he  appeared,  and  the  frank-heartedness  of  his  own  nature 
caused  him  to  make  friends  with  old  and  young.  "Come 
away,  Robert,  we  are  busy  sheep  shearing;  look  on  if 
you  like,  then  remain  to  tea  and  ride  home  in  the 
moonlight,"  was  a  well-known  form  of  hearty  greeting 
from  his  friends,  and  I,  sharing  in  the  same,  rode  on 
horseback  many  a  mile  with  my  attached  friend.  Even 
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then  he  had  great  conversational  power,  much  humour, 
and  an  unfailing  cheerfulness,  qualities  which  subsequently 
expanded  so  as  to  make  his  society  courted  far  and  near. 
After  1868  he  was  much  less  frequently  in  Peeblesshire, 
but  ever  cherished  an  affection  for  it,  and  was  "  well  up"  in 
the  history  of  its  progress.  On  this  Christmas  Eve  I  am 
reflecting  on  the  numerous  seasons  of  that  festivity  that 
have  elapsed  since  1868,  and  more  especially  since  1898, 
for  since  the  Christmas  of  that  year  he  has  been  absent 
from  the  Yuletides  which  have  followed,  but  I  am  certain 
how  all  the  intimate  friends  of  Robert  Cox  will  join  with 
me  in  adopting  the  lines  penned  in  sacred  memory  of  a 
departed  friend  by  his  attached  survivor:- 

When  I  contemplate,  all  alone, 
The  life  that  had  been  thine  below, 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 
To  which  thy  crescent  would  have  grown; 

I  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth,  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile  and  clasp  and  kiss, 
On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood. 

The  Yule  clog  sparkled  keen  with  frost, 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 
But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

The  two   mottoes  on   which   Robert    Cox   seemed   to 
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act  were  "  Live  and  let  live "  and  "  Love  your  neighbour 
as  yourself."  He  was  a  Broad  Churchman,  and  followed  his 
ancestors  in  adhering  to  the  Church  of  St  Cuthbert's,  where 
many  of  his  forebears  are  interred.  There  was  a  great 
mutual  esteem  between  the  Rev.  Dr  Macgregor  and  him. 
Besides  generously  giving  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  and 
district,  Mr  Cox  was  donor  of  the  St  Cuthbert's  Church 
organ,  and  during  his  absence  abroad  he  was  wont  to 
correspond  with  Dr  Macgregor  and  his  popular  colleague, 
Dr  Williamson,  regarding  parish  matters,  and  while  at 
home  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  services  of  this 
well-known  West  End  Church,  so  beautifully  restored  in 
recent  times,  and  though  there  is  not  much  said  of  his 
spiritual  experience,  it  is  on  record  that,  like  many  others, 
he  had  come  through  the  depths  ere  he  had  soared  to 
the  heights.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Psalms,  and  his 
favourite  one,  the  I30th,  beginning,  "  Lord,  from  the  depths 
to  Thee  I  cry'd,"  which  had  consoled  him  in  life,  was 
sung  at  the  Church  service  held  previous  to  the  interment 
in  the  Dean  Cemetery.  It  was  also  mentioned  by  Dr 
Macgregor,  at  one  of  the  Church  services,  how,  attending 
with  his  friend  a  funeral  in  the  winter  immediately 
previous  to  his  own  death,  he  was  struck  by  the  abstracted 
look  on  the  face  of  Robert  Cox,  who  kept  repeating,  as  if  to 
himself- 

Death,  the  Gate  of  Life. 
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Dr  Chambers  of  Glenormiston. 

HAVING  hitherto  spoken  of  William  Chambers  chiefly 
as  an  influential  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the 
munificent  restorer  of  St  Giles,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
generous  donor  of  the  Institution  bearing  his  name  at 
Peebles,  let  us  have  a  glance  of  him  in  his  character  of 
the  Laird  of  Glenormiston.  And  here  let  it  be  said  that  we 
regard  his  purchase  of  that  delightful  estate  as  having  been 
caused  simply  by  the  desire  to  be  possessed  of  a  good  house 
with  a  landed  property  in  his  native  county  as  a  quiet 
retreat  in  summer,  and  not  from  any  ambition  to  become  a 
county  gentleman.  The  whole  bent  of  his  life,  his  pursuits, 
and  his  tastes  was  quite  contrary  to  the  usual  life  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  means,  proud  of  his  acres,  his 
tenantry,  his  social  importance,  whose  recreations  are 
the  sports  of  the  field  and  river,  one  who  reads  the 
Conservative  newspaper  and  a  few  books  of  light  literature 
as  a  diversion.  Such  a  country  squire  would  look  on 
William  Chambers  as  a  man  inferior  and  unimportant 
compared  to  himself,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  "journalist," 
an  "  educationist,"  with  no  insight  into  the  strong  purposes 
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and  useful  achievements  of  William  Chambers's  life. 
What  care  country  squires  for  the  plodding  industry  of  the 
Chamberses,  and  their  anxious  desire,  through  education 
and  literature,  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number?  The  masses,  the  classes!  "Let  them  go 
to  the  wall,"  says  the  country  squire,  "and  it  is  a  very 
harmless  amusement  for  William  Chambers  endeavouring 
to  ameliorate  their  condition."  Without  throwing  undue 
discredit  on  the  country  squire,  is  it  not  too  often  the 
case  that  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  a 
social  system  contracted  and  concentrated  on  turnips, 
politics,  and  the  other  trifling  fiddlesticks  of  his  parish 
and  district?  Admitting  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  do  you  not  frequently  see  the  country  gentleman, 
though  a  worthy  man,  yet  one  swelling  with  self-importance 
in  his  lairdship  of  2000  or  more  acres,  his  position  as  a 
magistrate,  his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Pomum  Terra, 
and  friendship  with  the  Honourable  Tom  Noddy?  In 
various  counties  you  have  not  far  to  seek  for  such  men. 

Fortunate  was  it  for  William  Chambers  that  so  snug  an 
estate  as  Glenormiston  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  time 
when  he  had  acquired  the  means  to  purchase  it,  and  that  he 
was  enabled  for  over  thirty  years  to  enjoy  so  charming  a 
residence  hard  by  Tweed's  silver  stream.  Easily  accessible 
by  road  to  his  native  town,  it  was  still  nearer  the  delicious 
village  of  Innerleithen,  and  with  several  of  the  summer 
visitors  there  Dr  Chambers  was  already  intimate,  more 
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especially  with  the  famous  Edinburgh  teacher,  Dr  Graham, 
and  Dr  Stevenson  Macadam,  the  well-known  chemist. 
Further  down  Tweed,  there  was  Robert  Thorburn  at 
Juniper  Bank,  and  when  compiling  his  "  History  of  Peebles- 
shire,"  he  would  visit  Elibank  and  the  limits  of  Peeblesshire 
in  this  direction,  expanding  his  drives  from  there  into 
Selkirkshire,  these  latter  entirely  for  pleasure,  because 
the  last  named  county  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
his  historical  enquiries.  Then  there  were  Ashiestiel, 
Fairnielee,  and  Yair,  all  gems  of  Tweedside,  appealing 
strongly  to  his  interest  and  imagination.  So  we  picture 
Chambers  setting  out  on  a  summer  morning  and  driving 
down  the  Walkerburn  side  of  the  river  to  Ashiestiel 
Bridge,  where  a  lingering  halt  would  be  made  in  order  to 
view  Scott's  residence  when  he  was  composing  "  Marmion." 
Sometimes  he  would  enter  the  house  to  see  the  rooms 
occupied  by  Scott,  and  then  turning  homewards,  he  would 
by  sunset  reach  Glenormiston,  where  his  wife  and  the  house 
party  of  guests  helped  him  to  wind  up  the  day  by  a 
pleasant  evening  of  music  and  song.  An  intimate  friend  of 
the  Chamberses,  Mr  Mackay,  of  the  Royal  Bank,  Edinburgh, 
would  sing  "  Come,  all  ye  Jolly  Shepherds,"  to  be  followed 
by  Mine  Host  giving  his  favourite  song,  "  Maggie  Lauder." 
Dr  Graham  and  his  daughter  would  thereafter  contribute 
their  songs.  By  supper  time,  story  would  follow  story, 
with  all  the  varied  accompaniments  of  an  evening  well  and 
wisely  spent.  The  supervision  of  his  estate  occupied  the 
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Laird  many  a  morning;  then  business  and  literature  were 
never  neglected.  Drives  up  Tweed,  Lyne,  Manor,  and 
Eddleston  had  to  be  frequently  taken  during  the  progress 
of  his  "  History,"  and  thus  did  he  become  acquainted  not 
only  with  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  county,  but  with 
the  inhabitants  scattered  far  and  wide.  Early  in  the 
fifties,  the  Peebles  Railway,  then  being  formed,  claimed 
his  valuable  aid,  and  latterly  succeeding  Sir  Graham 
Montgomery  as  Chairman,  he  presided  over  the  Board 
of  Directors  until,  in  18/6,  the  local  line  was  merged  in 
the  North  British  Railway  system.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Peebles  Board  of  Directors  he  felicitously  remarked 
how,  after  a  peaceful  existence  of  twenty-one  years,  it 
calmly  expired  and,  by  statute,  was  no  more. 

While  appreciating  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
summer  residence  in  Peeblesshire,  Chambers  gladly  availed 
himself  of  the  benefits  of  Continental  travel,  and  for 
several  seasons  he  wintered  at  Mentone,  of  which  place 
he  wrote  a  booklet,  commending  it  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  all  who  wished  to  prolong  their  lives.  From  his  own 
personal  experience  he  declared  how  goodly  a  thing  it  was, 
especially  for  delicate  people,  to  benefit  by  the  sunshine 
and  climate  of  Italy,  hence  now-a-days  the  number  of 
those  who  frequent  the  Riviera  has  increased  largely,  all 
testifying  to  the  sagacious  advice  of  our  distinguished 
Scotsman,  who,  when  there,  worked  as  busily  with  his 
pen  as  if  he  had  been  at  home.  Going  abroad  to  be 
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idle?  No!  That  produces  no  benefit;  but  with  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  before  you,  and  a  supply  of  literature  for  daily 
reading,  you  have  all  the  elements  of  pleasant  recreation 
indoors,  varied  with  outdoor  scenery  and  Alpine  views. 
The  acute  mind  of  this  winter  visitor  to  Mentone  took 
in  respectively  all  matters  of  interest  there  to  be  seen,  while 
the  Times,  Scotsman,  and  other  papers  kept  him  informed 
of  all  topics  of  interest  at  home.  After  a  few  months' 
residence  at  this  charming  place,  William  Chambers, 
returning  to  Edinburgh,  would  gladly,  in  his  snug  room 
in  the  High  Street,  resume  the  business  and  literary  tasks 
awaiting  him.  Up  to  old  age  he  was  fond  of  having  to 
engage  in  both  of  these.  And  here,  in  the  heart  of  the 
toiling  city,  was  a  diligent  man,  but  lest  he  should  become 
too  much  immersed  in  work,  Glenormiston  was  resorted  to. 
Fresh  air  was  desirable.  The  quiet  of  his  woods  and  fields 
exercised  a  soothing  influence  on  the  busy  publisher,  who 
had  so  long  toiled  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen.  Here, 
as  in  Edinburgh,  ostentation  was  a  quality  quite  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  the  Laird  of  Glenormiston.  He  would 
neither  give  lavish,  sumptuous  entertainments,  nor  have 
a  set  of  "flunkeys"  in  his  house,  and  in  the  earlier  years 
at  Glenormiston  his  favourite  carriage  was  a  pony  one, 
driven  by  himself,  and  unattended  even  by  a  page  boy. 
From  the  time  of  his  being  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Edinburgh  he  had,  ex  officio,  to  keep  his  carriage,  and 
when  retired  from  civic  life  he  kept  on  this  luxury. 
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Regarding  his  lairdship,  however,  we  have  it  from  his 
own  "  History "  that  the  place  cost  him  £25,500,  and  that 
what  with  the  numerous  improvements  effected,  and  the 
erection  of  numerous  labourers'  cottages,  a  further  £10,000 
was  expended.  The  valued  rental  in  1863  was  upwards 
of  £800.  Though  quite  aware  that  to  many  people  the 
Laird  seemed  egotistical,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  he 
was  in  reality  not  so,  for  if  he  talked  and  wrote  much  about 
himself,  his  work,  and  his  estate,  may  all  this  talk  and 
writing  not  be  construed  into  a  sincere  wish  on  his  part 
that  what  he  had  accomplished  through  perseverance  and 
integrity  it  was  open  to  others,  with  talents  similar  to 
his  own,  also  to  do?  Having  often  thought  the  subject 
over,  I  have  myself  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  even  if 
a  little  self-complacent  vanity  might  occasionally  manifest 
itself  in  him,  just  let  those  critics  who  dubbed  him 
"  egotistical "  put  themselves  in  his  place.  Would  they, 
after  their  toil  had  been  crowned  with  fortune,  been  able  to 
refrain  from  mentioning  how  they  had  to  climb  the  steeps 
ere  they  had  reached  the  summit?  It  may  be  maintained 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  achieved 
so  much  to  withhold  from  his  fellowmen  the  personal 
resources  that  have  made  him  what  he  is.  Why  should  he? 
Why  should  he  desist  from  proclaiming  his  favourite  motto 
-"He  that  tholes  overcomes?'  I  venture  to  say  about  this 
motto  that,  appropriated  as  it  has  been  by  thousands  of  the 
unfortunate,  the  oppressed,  and  those  whose  merits  have 
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been  overlooked,  the  truth  contained  in  the  words  of  the 
motto  have  been  a  consolation  and  an  incentive  that  have 
given  them  faith  and  strength,  by  which  great  things,  even 
the  removing  of  mountains,  have  been  accomplished.  So 
let  those  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  this  Tweedside  estate 
remember  it  as  the  residence  of  this  earnest,  persevering 
Scotsman,  who,  nearly  overcome  with  difficulties  and  with 
poverty  in  his  youthful  days,  lived  to  triumph  over  them 
all. 
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Sir  Graham  Montgomery. 

THOUGH  this  estimable  country  gentleman  for  long 
held  the  highest  official  position  in  Kinross-shire, 
being  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  same  (and  in  the  days  of 
Church  patronage  in  Scotland  he  was  also  patron  of  four 
livings  in  that  county),  Sir  Graham  was  best  known 
officially  in  Peeblesshire  by  his  representing  that  county  in 
Parliament  for  nearly  thirty  years.  A  strong  Conservative, 
he  remained  that  to  the  last,  but  when,  in  1886,  the  term 
"  Unionist "  came  to  be  known  as  one  implying  that  those 
professing  it  were  at  least  anti-Radical,  he  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  those  of  Unionist  principles,  and 
warmly  supported  that  honourable  member  who,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  represented  the  Combined  Counties  (Peebles 
and  Selkirk) — Sir  Walter  Thorburn.  A  constitutional 
shyness  prevented  Sir  Graham  from  making  any  mark  as 
a  speaker  either  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  but  applying 
himself  as  he  did  to  the  business  of  Parliament,  and  locally 
to  the  business  affairs  both  of  Kinross-shire  and  County 
Peebles,  he  approved  himself  as  a  capable  man  on  these 
lines,  and  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  party  in 
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Parliament  and  of  his  brother  magistrates  in  Scotland. 
For  some  time  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  was 
in  Parliament  during  the  years  when  the  eminent  Lord 
Derby  was  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr  Disraeli  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  prominent  members  of  the  Lower  House.  The 
present  Earl  of  Wemyss  (then  Lord  Elcho)  was  also  in 
the  Lower  House  (M.P.  for  East  Lothian),  a  great  part  of 
the  time  that  Sir  Graham  Montgomery  was  in  Parliament, 
while  the  late  Earl  of  Wemyss  occupied  the  high  office 
of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Peeblesshire  simultaneously  with  his 
son  representing  County  Haddington  in  Parliament.  But 
the  Wemyss  family  never  taking  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  Peeblesshire,  and  Sir  Graham's  chief  residence  being  the 
fine  old  baronial  one  of  Stobo  Castle,  he  became  practically 
the  leading  county  man  of  Peeblesshire,  and  so  well  did 
he  fulfil  the  duties  expected  from  one  so  prominent  that  he 
became  an  example  for  men  to  follow.  It  was  a  great 
matter  that  to  sound  business  ability  he  united  so  courteous 
a  manner  to  all  classes  as  made  him  a  welcome  visitor 
among  county  men,  farmers,  workers,  and  tradesmen.  No 
agricultural  show  nor  flower  show,  no  sportive  or  festive 
gathering,  was  deemed  complete  without  the  presence  of 
the  Stobo  Baronet,  who,  unless  absent  in  London,  or 
officially  visiting  Kinross,  was  seldom  absent  from  the 
county  with  which  he  became  chiefly  identified. 

Inheriting   the   paternal   estates  while  yet  a  boy,  and 
taking  possession  when  he  attained  majority,  Sir  Graham, 
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while  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  married  a  Dumfriesshire 
lady,  a  daughter  of  a  former  Mr  Hope  Johnstone  of 
Annandale.  Of  this  marriage  there  sprang  up  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  who  knew  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Stobo  can  testify  to  the  kind  qualities  of  heart 
that  were  shown  as  a  husband,  father,  and  friend.  And  the 
tenantry!  Their  loyalty  and  esteem  for  Sir  Graham  were 
most  touching,  as  was  witnessed  by  their  cordial  greeting  of 
the  Laird  at  Kirk  and  market,  while  the  domestic  and 
out-door  servants,  by  their  lengthened  periods  of  service 
and  their  demeanour  of  contentment  with  their  "  place," 
also  gave  testimony  to  their  being  under  the  best  of 
masters.  And  yet,  though  possessing  high  station  and  a 
large  rent-roll,  this  worthy  baronet  led  a  life  not  of  ease 
but  of  activity  unceasing,  duty  being  his  watchword,  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  his  constant  guide.  As  incentives 
to  work,  there  were  the  enjoyments  of  many  a  leisure 
hour  in  that  delicious  home,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  The  large  domain  surrounding  the 
Castle,  watered  by  Stobo  Burn,  the  ripple  of  the  Tweed, 
bordering  the  Castle  gardens,  an  extensive  landscape 
seen  from  the  windows,  oft-times  a  houseful  of  visitors 
to  supplement  the  family  gathering,  and  making  the  Castle 
a  scene  of  cheerful  festivity,  accompanied  by  all  the 
proprieties  of  life  and  the  absence  of  gambling  or  other 
reprehensible  pursuits — all  this  made  Stobo  Castle  a 
memorable  scene  for  the  sixty  years  that  Sir  Graham 
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Montgomery  was  the  presiding  figure  in  its  midst.  So 
familiar  had  he  become  to  the  county  in  general  and  to 
the  Upper  Tweed  that  the  Baronet,  being  more  steadfast 
to  his  acres  than  the  majority  of  the  other  lairds,  and 
so  true  to  his  friends,  it  was  with  deep  regret  he  was 
observed  to  decline  in  health.  Then,  although  he  attained 
very  nearly  to  four  score,  yet  when  death  severed  the  tie 
that  had  so  long  bound  him  here,  there  was  unanimous 
deep-felt  grief  when  his  death  (in  London),  aged  79,  was 
announced. 

Sir  Graham's  connection  with  Edinburgh  was  chiefly 
in  his  two  posts  of  President  of  The  Edinburgh  Life 
Assurance  Company,  and  Deputy-Governor  of  The  British 
Linen  Company  Bank,  attending,  as  he  frequently  did,  the 
Board  and  annual  meetings  of  these  flourishing  institutions. 
In  the  Board  room  of  the  latter,  his  portrait,  by  Sir  George 
Reid,  adorns  the  wall  opposite  to  that  on  which  hangs 
the  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Governor  of 
the  Bank.  Sir  Graham  came  up  the  stairs  of  the  "  British 
Linen'1  one  day  in  great  glee,  to  tell  of  his  ludicrous 
encounter  with  a  hall  porter,  a  new  man,  who,  not  knowing 
the  Deputy-Governor  by  sight,  challenged  his  right  to  go 
up  the  Directors'  stairs.  The  worthy  Baronet  had  a  large 
acquaintance  among  the  lairds  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  was 
intimate  with  the  late  Sir  James  G.  Baird,  while  with  the 
Arniston  family  he  became  related,  a  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Dundas  having  married  one  of  the  Misses  Montgomery,  a 
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union  that  gave  Sir  Graham  great  satisfaction.  In  the  New 
Club  as  well  as  in  Princes  Street  his  figure  was  quite  a 
familiar  one,  and  when  at  home  he  was  rarely  absent  on 
Sundays  from  the  services  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Stobo, 
which,  in  1863,  was  beautifully  restored  by  him,  while  in 
June  1901  he  found  his  last  earthly  resting-place  in  the 
Montgomery  burying-ground  behind  the  sacred  edifice. 

Notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  Loch  Leven,  on  the 
shores  of  which  stood  Kinross  House,  the  Montgomerys' 
residence  in  Kinross-shire,  and  the  fact  that  the  house 
was  large,  the  dampness  of  the  surroundings  had  caused  the 
house  itself  to  become  unhealthy,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  used  in  Sir  Graham's  time,  though  he  frequently  stayed 
at  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  town  (Kinross)  when  engaged  on 
county  business  or  when  fishing  in  the  Loch.  When  Royal 
visitors  in  the  persons  of  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Teck  were  visiting  Hopetoun  House,  they  crossed  the 
Forth,  and  coming  to  Loch  Leven,  were  conducted  by 
Sir  Graham  to  the  old  historic  Castle  on  the  island  of 
the  Loch,  where  Queen  Mary  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner. 
Of  the  local  gentry,  with  whom  Sir  Graham  was  well 
acquainted,  there  were  the  Adams  of  Blairadam,  and  Mr 
Harry  Young  of  Cleish  Castle,  and  others,  some  of  them 
holding  opposite  political  views  to  Sir  Graham,  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  politics  were  lost  sight  of,  having  in  view  the 
transaction  of  county  business,  and  mingling  with  their 
"Chief"  in  that  business  or  in  social  life,  all  his  friends 
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were  drawn  towards  the  Baronet  as  an  upright,  fair,  just 
man,  courteous  to  a  degree,  and  in  the  highest  and  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  a  gentleman.  The  late  Lord  Watson, 
who  for  many  years  resided  in  Peeblesshire  in  the  summer 
months,  was  present  at  the  memorable  gathering  of  friends 
in  Peebles  to  present  the  Stobo  Baronet  with  his  portrait, 
and  made  a  short  speech  in  praise  of  the  artist,  J.  H. 
Lorimer,  R.S.A.,  who,  he  said,  "had  produced  not  only  a 
worthy  portraiture  of  one  whom  they  all  knew  as  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  habit,  and  by  education  in  the  truest 
sense  of  that  often  misused  term,  but  had  executed  a 
work  which,  apart  from  the  likeness  it  bore  on  the  face 
of  it,  was  a  piece  of  art  well  worthy  of  transmission  to 
any  future  generation."  Sir  Walter  Thorburn  (then  Mr 
Walter  Thorburn,  M.P.),  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting, 
presented  the  portrait,  and  Sir  Graham  made  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  paid  him  by  the 
presentation,  and  to  the  large  assemblage  that  had  gathered 
around  him  that  day.  He  referred  to  his  Parliamentary 
career,  and  his  life-long  connection  with  the  counties  of 
Kinross  and  Peebles.  There  then  arose  a  speaker  whose 
words  were  listened  to  with  absorbing  interest,  the 
venerable  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  whose  very  graceful 
sentences  touched  a  true  chord  amidst  the  meeting,  and 
which  are  given  at  length  in  this  volume  (see  Lord  Napier 
and  Ettrick).  He  reached  the  climax  of  appropriate  and 
graceful  language  when  he  referred  to  the  honoured 
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recipient  of  the  portrait  as  one  "  in  whose  pure  and  perfect 
record  there  was  no  reproach,  no  shadow  of  regret,  no 
stain,  no  blame." 
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Sir  William  Fergusson,  Bart. 

THOUGH  not  originally  a  Peeblesshire  man,  this 
gentleman,  by  his  marriage,  in  1833,  with  Helen 
Hamilton  Ranken,  thereby  became  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  Spitalhaugh,  which  he  greatly  enlarged,  and  on  which 
he  built  a  considerable  mansion.  Sir  William  acquired 
Broomlee,  Noblehall,  Damside,  and  part  of  Kaimhouse, 
while  his  successor  has  purchased  the  estate  and  mansion  of 
Bordlands,  hence  the  acreage  of  the  Spitalhaugh  property 
is  now  extensive,  and  the  two  mansions  add  their  imposing 
dignity  to  the  scene.  As  Sir  William  was  wont  to  reside  at 
Spitalhaugh  during  the  best  of  the  summer  months,  and 
seeing  that  his  fame  as  a  surgeon  was  co-incident  with 
his  great  popularity,  kindness  of  heart,  and  winning 
manners,  he  became  a  magnate  in  the  West  Linton  district 
of  Peeblesshire.  Receiving  his  education  in  surgery  in 
Edinburgh,  Fergusson  showed  talents  of  a  high  order, 
and  with  due  diligence  did  he  rise  higher  and  higher, 
becoming  Professor  of  Surgery,  King's  College,  London, 
and  enjoying  along  therewith  a  large  income  derived  from 
private  practice.  His  house  in  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  was  a  centre  of  hospitality  to  notabilities  in  the 
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various  professions,  and  Spitalhaugh  was  in  summer  well 
filled  with  visitors  from  the  South,  glad,  like  their  host, 
to  escape  from  the  noisy  city  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  retreat 
of  those  hills  and  the  life-giving  tonic  of  mountain  air. 
Some  idea  of  the  place  to  which  the  Fergussons  and 
their  friends  came  in  summer  can  be  given  from  the 
accurate  description  given  in  the  Spitalhaugh  papers,  and 
from  thence  committed  to  the  pages  of  Chambers's 
"  Peeblesshire": — "Mr  Fergusson  has  expended  large  sums 
in  improving  and  beautifying  Spitalhaugh:  the  more 
prominent  of  the  new  amenities,  which  have  greatly  altered 
the  aspect  of  the  property,  being  drives  along  the  Lyne, 
a  commodious  bridge  across  the  water  for  the  convenience 
of  the  mansion,  and  a  new  approach  from  the  highway 
on  the  south.  The  old  house  has  received  so  many 
additions  in  the  form  of  turrets,  wings,  and  other  parts 
in  a  picturesque  style  of  architecture,  that  its  character 
is  entirely  changed.  These  alterations,  along  with  planting 
and  the  laying  out  of  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  have 
made  Spitalhaugh  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  this  part 
of  the  county." 

Spitalhaugh  may  be  described  as  the  capital  of  the 
immediate  district  as  regards  the  mansion  houses,  which 
are  Halmyre,  Romanno,  Macbiehill,  Whim,  Lamancha, 
Garvald,  and  Callands  (Bordlands  has  been  already 
mentioned).  The  district  is  dreary  enough  in  the  winter 
months,  for  many  of  the  lairds  are  then  absent,  but  the 
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place  wakened  up  considerably  at  the  advent  of  summer, 
when  either  the  lairds  or  their  tenants  in  the  mansions 
arrived.  They  were  conspicuous  at  the  local  flower  and 
agricultural  shows,  at  Newlands  or  Linton  Churches  on 
Sundays.  They  had  fair  sport  in  shooting  and  fishing, 
and  the  ladies  enjoyed  their  own  particular  pastimes. 
Edinburgh  is  not  too  far  off  for  frequent  visits  if  wanted, 
while  Biggar  and  Peebles  are  within  reasonable  driving 
distance,  the  roads  to  both  towns  being  through  some  of 
the  best  scenery  in  Peeblesshire.  Among  the  persons  of 
this  district  of  former  days  I  had  with  some  a  more  or  less 
intimate  acquaintance,  including  the  late  James  Mackintosh 
of  Lamancha,  Richard  Gordon  of  Halmyre,  James  Murray 
of  Callands,  and  the  Rev.  James  Charteris,  Newlands,  the 
finely  situated  manse  of  which  latter,  Churchyard,  with 
ruins,  on  the  slope,  and  river  Lyne  at  the  base,  attract 
notice.  Not  far  off  are  the  attractive  and  far-spreading 
woods  of  Castlecraig,  Drochil  Castle,  in  ruins,  where,  at  the 
modern  house,  lived  for  many  years  that  much  respected, 
unobtrusive  gentleman,  James  Murray,  father  of  Callands, 
as  his  son  was  familiarly  termed.  Father  and  son  dwelt 
two  miles  apart,  and  were  in  constant  intercourse.  During 
the  summer  months  long  ago  I  would  be  many  a  time  at 
Old  Drochil,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  kindly  host, 
who  was  my  uncle  by  marriage.  Callands  was  visited 
less  frequently;  and  at  the  Manse  of  Newlands  I  have 
known  three  ministers,  Messrs  Charteris,  Kelly,  and  Milne. 
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I  had  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sir 
William  Fergusson  in  Peeblesshire  in  the  seventies.  No 
more  delightful  host  could  there  be  when  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Tweeddale  Shooting  Club  at  their  autumn  dinners  in 
the  "  Tontine,"  Peebles,  or  at  the  different  private  houses 
where  he  visited.  A  charm  of  manner  and  of  intelligent 
conversation  made  him  the  most  agreeable  of  guests,  as 
well  as  a  gracious  host.  In  Peeblesshire  he  appeared  at  his 
very  best,  for  here  the  arduous  cares  of  professional  life 
were  relaxed,  and  with  him,  as  with  other  men  on  holiday, 
the  strain  of  business  was  left  behind,  and  there  was 
occasionally  a  schoolboy  playfulness  united  to  the  quiet 
dignity  of  a  man  famous  among  his  fellows.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  have  the  accurate  testimony  of  one  well 
qualified  to  speak  of  his  distinguished  place  in  scientific 
life,  along  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  professional  career. 
He  was  born  at  Prestonpans  in  1808,  educated  at  the  High 
School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  pupil  of  Knox, 
the  anatomist,  to  whom  be  became  demonstrator,  and 
succeeding  Listen  as  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Fergusson  migrated  to  London  in  1840,  to  enter  on  that 
career  of  fame  which  only  terminated  with  his  death  in 
1877.  Honours  from  Royalty  came  to  him,  and  his 
baronetcy  dates  from  1865.  In  the  Encyclopedia  he  is 
described  as  "  having  introduced  the  practice  of  '  con- 
servative surgery'  in  many  cases  of  diseased  joints,  which, 
before  his  time,  were  treated  by  amputation.  He  made 
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his  diagnoses  with  almost  intuitive  certainty,  and  as  an 
operator  he  was  characterised  by  self-possession  in  the  most 
critical  circumstances,  minute  attention  to  details,  and 
great  refinement  of  touch."  And  thus  in  Sir  William 
Fergusson  we  have  one  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  race,  as  well  as  a  man  who,  in  due  time,  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  labours.  The  hereditary  title,  as  well  as 
the  patrimonial  estate,  has  devolved  on  his  son,  Sir  James 
Ranken  Fergusson,  Bart.,  now  of  Spitalhaugh,  and  the 
honoured  name  of  Fergusson,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  endure 
along  with  their  possession  of  this  important  estate. 
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The  Glen  and  its  Owner. 

TRAVERSING  the  county  from  West  Linton  to 
Traquair  is  a  good  half  day's  journey,  and  the 
traveller  passes  through  a  county  fair  to  see,  resplendent 
with  wood,  hill,  and  river.  Having  duly  seen  and  admired 
the  historic  house  of  Traquair,  the  traveller,  by  the  force  of 
contrast,  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  modern  splendour  of 
The  Glen,  which,  compared  with  the  antique  Traquair,  is 
a  house  of  yesterday,  but  which  has  an  interest  and  a  story 
all  its  own.  What  is  really  most  striking  about  The  Glen  is 
that  amidst  pastoral  wilds,  with  a  look  as  remote  as  if 
you  were  out  from  civilisation  altogether,  there  is  disclosed 
to  view  a  princely  mansion  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  a 
princely  estate,  quite  a  home  colony,  equipped  with 
substantial  estate  houses  for  overseer,  head  gardener, 
numerous  under  gardeners,  many  gamekeepers,  foresters, 
and  general  labourers.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
in  their  midst  shops  and  stores,  a  doctor  and  a  clergyman 
of  their  own,  ay,  even  a  local  theatre  and  minor  Town 
Hall.  Sixty  years  ago  the  population  at  The  Glen  might  be 
estimated  at  about  twenty  people.  At  the  present  day 
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it  cannot  be  much  short  of  two  hundred.  And  how  has 
this  mighty  transformation  come  about?  What  is  it 
that  has  caused  a  wild  region,  tenanted  chiefly  by  sheep, 
cattle,  and  game,  to  blossom  into  fruitfulness  and  smiling 
prosperity?  And  of  course  the  answer  comes  that  it  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  possession  of  enormous  wealth, 
and  a  lavish  expenditure  in  building,  planting,  draining, 
and  general  improvement,  all  guided  by  skill,  taste,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  proprietor  to  his  home,  at  once  pastoral 
and  luxurious,  and  the  pride  he  has  had  in  causing  such 
a  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  While  many  an 
inherited  or  purchased  estate  is  an  incumbrance  more  than 
a  benefit,  here  we  have  a  purchased  estate  wherein  all 
this  princely  magnificence  had  to  be  wrought  up  to  by 
an  expenditure  the  most  liberal,  and  by  an  unceasing 
employment  of  labour  during  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  At  seed  time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  the 
hand  of  the  diligent  was  observable  through  the  extensive 
domain.  The  sower  went  forth  to  sow  in  spring,  and  in 
due  time  the  reaper  culled  the  roots  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  Serving  a  good  master,  the  workmen  united 
as  a  willing  band,  sharing  in  the  pleasure  which  Sir  Charles 
Tennant,  the  munificent  owner,  experienced  in  house, 
home,  and  land.  The  Laird  and  his  people  might  be 
likened  to  the  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  wherein  officer  and 
soldiers  were  actuated  by  the  desire  and  the  will,  each  of 
them,  to  do  their  utmost  to  uphold  a  place  so  pre-eminently 
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interesting,  and  at  length  so  famous  that  its  name  has  gone 
far  and  wide,  and  a  more  "goodly"  place  than  The  Glen 
cannot  be  found  in  these  dominions.  Mankind  can  show 
many  selfish  and  indifferent  land  owners,  absentees,  race- 
course and  hunting  men,  taken  up  with  almost  anything 
except  their  estate,  and  what  is  the  consequence?  Why, 
the  deterioration  of  that  estate,  and  the  languid  interest 
of  their  retainers  in  the  same.  These  retainers  may  earn  a 
competency,  sometimes  a  bare  enough  one,  but  they  feel 
neither  the  pride  nor  the  joy  experienced  by  the  colony 
at  The  Glen,  where  the  proprietor  has,  by  his  frequent 
residence,  cheered  them,  and  in  his  absence  manifested 
so  kindly  an  interest  in  his  "  large  family,"  for  so  he  has 
come  to  regard  them.  No  feudal  chieftain  or  territorial 
magnate  of  the  North  can  point  to  a  more  faithful 
allegiance  than  this  millionaire  proprietor  of  the  South 
enjoys  in  his  concentrated  estate,  who  has  also  had  many 
other  interests  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  the  lamp  of  life,  in 
commercial  interests,  sometimes  in  Parliament,  and  always 
in  touch  with  a  large  circle  of  attached  friends. 

The  productive  gardens  of  The  Glen  are  a  source  of 
perennial  interest  not  only  to  the  proprietor  but  to  the 
hundreds  of  visitors  who,  through  his  characteristic 
liberality,  gain  admission  thereto.  Among  the  various 
driving  excursions  taken  from  Peebles,  none  were  more 
popular  than  to  these  gardens,  and  from  them  the  mansion 
and  the  valley  are  well  seen,  while  a  good  idea  is  obtained 
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of  the  amenity  of  the  estate.      The  perfection  of  the  scene 
on  a  bright  day  in  summer  tempts  you  to  exclaim  :- 

O,  the  Lowlands  they  are  fine, 
And  the  Lowlands  they  are  fair, 
And  the  Lowlands  they  can  boast 
Of  their  treasures  rich  and  rare. 

Appropriate  also  are  the  lines  of  Berkeley:- 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  art  by  Nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true. 

As  every  one  knows,  The  Glen  is  the  scene  of  William 
Laidlaw's  exquisite  song  (the  only  one  by  him),  "Lucy's 
Flittin',"  and  at  the  Manse  of  Traquair  there  was,  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  no  mean  poet  in  the  person  of  the 
Reverend  James  Nicol,  author  of  the  song,  "Where  Quair 
rins  sweet  amang  the  Flowers,"  and  did  not  James  Hogg 
appreciate  the  place,  singing  of  it  in  his  well-known  verses, 
"  Over  the  Hills  to  Traquair."  Visitors  to  The  Glen  and 
Traquair,  much  as  they  have  been  delighted  with  their 
summer  day's  experience,  have  enjoyed  a  charming  finish  to 
the  scene  when,  at  the  hour  of  the  curfew  bell,  and  not  long 
after  the  gloamin',  the  lesser  constellations  appeared  to  pay 
tribute  to  their  great  queen,  the  Moon,  and  thus  they 
address  her: — 
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Come  forth,  sweet  spirit,  from  thy  cloudy  cave 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  starless  night, 

And  suddenly  above  the  mountain  top 

Lifting  thy  placid  beauty,  all  at  once 

Spread  a  still  rapture  o'er  the  encircling  earth, 

That  seems  just  waking  from  some  heavenly  dream; 

Hail,  soft-browed  sovereign  of  the  sea  and  sky, 

Thee,  Heaven  and  all  its  glories  worship. 

Lo,  all  the  loveliness  of  earth  awakes 

To  bless  and  do  thee  homage.     Softly  glide 

The  clouds,  yet  glowing  with  the  crimson  light 

Of  the  departed  sun,  to  gird  their  queen 

With  a  fair  circle  of  unfallen  snow, 

Yet  brightened  with  the  innocence  of  Heaven. 

Within  that  circle,  deeper  than  the  blue, 

The  tearless  blue  of  an  archangel's  eye, 

Glistens  the  eternal  sanctitude  of  rest. 
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The  Woods  of  Dawyck. 

ANY  attempt  to  write  an  adequate  description  of  these 
extensive  and  exquisite  woods  must  necessarily  fall 
far  short  of  what  the  writer  would  wish  to  convey.  I  have 
known  them  from  boyhood,  visited  them  in  early  summer, 
enjoyed  their  cool  shade  in  warmer  weather,  and  admired 
their  gorgeous  tints  in  autumn,  as  well  as  seen  the  changes 
and  improvements  that  from  time  to  time  were  wrought 
on  them  under  the  guiding  hand  of  that  former  proprietor, 
who  fostered  with  loving  care  the  trees  and  plants  he 
had  inherited  and  created,  the  late  Sir  John  Murray 
Naesmyth,  Bart,  of  Posso.  Situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed  from  the  domain  of  Stobo,  and  nearly 
opposite  that  estate,  they  differ  vastly  from  the  policy 
and  pleasure  grounds  attached  to  Stobo  Castle,  which 
are  varied  with  timbered  slopes,  an  extensive  park, 
and  large  gardens,  whereas  the  domain  of  Dawyck 
presents  an  unbroken  front  of  wood,  save  only  where 
grass  and  gravel  walks  have  been  made  through  them 
to  enable  the  proprietor  and  visitors  to  see  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  as  richly  cultivated  a  forest  of  trees  as 
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is  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
result  has  been  brought  about  by  vast  expenditure, 
enormous  toil,  and  unceasing  care  in  the  upkeep,  and 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Sir  John,  his  trusted  overseer, 
the  late  James  Ingram,  and  the  staff  of  foresters  and 
gardeners  under  the  latter.  A  very  good  general  view 
of  the  Dawyck  woods  can  be  obtained  from  the  public  road 
at  a  high  elevation  between  Dreva  and  Altarstone,  from 
which  the  great  mass  of  forest  sloping  upwards  to  the 
hill  of  Scrape  is  disclosed  to  sight,  but  admirers  of  forestry, 
not  content  with  what  is  here  seen,  come  down  to  gaze 
in  detail  on  the  wondrous  scene,  anxious  to  learn,  too, 
something  of  the  story  of  so  vast  a  plantain,  and  of  the 
hand  that  contrived  it.  Varied  as  the  grounds  are  with 
a  small  lake,  running  streams,  and  waterfalls,  beautiful 
one-arch  bridges,  and  a  family  mausoleum,  formerly  the  old 
Church  of  Dawyck,  you  find  a  symmetry  as  well  as  a 
variety,  and  whether  the  grass  walks  are  kept  or  a 
divergence  is  made  to  the  gravel  ones  nearer  the  mansion,  a 
succession  of  forest  glades  belonging  to  the  estate,  as  well 
as  views  beyond  into  the  parishes  of  Lyne,  Stobo,  and 
Broughton,  are  seen.  Excelling  in  larches,  oaks,  sycamores, 
and  horse  chestnuts,  which  were  introduced  as  early  as  1/25, 
the  rhododendron  is  also  in  profusion,  and  to  go  further 
back  still,  to  the  time  of  the  first  Baronet,  interesting 
mention  is  made  of  the  year  1715,  when  the  then  proprietor, 
"  Sir  James  Nasmyth  of  Posso,  an  eminent  lawyer,  rebuilt 
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the  house  and  garden,  and  added  some  more  ornamental 
planting  for  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Here,  in  an  old 
orchard,  did  the  herons  in  my  time  build  their  nests  upon 
some  large  pear  trees,  whereupon  in  the  harvest  time  are  to 
be  seen  much  fruit  growing,  and  trouts  and  eels  crawling 
down  the  body  of  these  trees.  These  fish  the  herons  take 
out  of  the  river  Tweed  to  their  nests,  and  this  is  the 
remarkable  riddle  that  they  talk  so  much  of — to  have  flesh, 
fish,  and  fruit  at  the  same  time  upon  one  tree."  Since  that 
time  two  successive  mansions  have  been  erected,  in  keeping 
with  the  times  in  which  they  were  respectively  built,  and 
the  present  owner  reaps  the  benefit  of  that  amateur 
landscape  gardener's  (Sir  John  Murray  Naesmyth)  taste  and 
skill  in  the  laying  out  and  ornamenting  those  gorgeous 
woods.  Any  one  who  recollects  as  I  do  this  stately, 
venerable  Baronet,  who  died  thirty  years  ago  (July  1876), 
will  remember  a  man  of  pleasing  voice,  a  most  kindly 
manner,  and  a  cultured  mind,  well  versed  in  art,  literature, 
and  music,  as  well  as  forestry.  Making  a  special  study 
of  the  latter,  he  would,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
rejoice  in  the  sight  of  his  woods.  Usually  spending  the 
winter  in  Dresden,  mid-summer  would  see  him  return  to 
his  ancestral  home,  there  to  remain  till  December.  Of 
quiet  domestic  tastes,  and  having  this  earthly  paradise 
as  a  summer  residence,  Sir  John  found  a  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  the  retreat  of  these  wooded  shades  far 
beyond  what  is  afforded  by  a  more  stirring  or  striving 
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life.  His  rental  being  small  for  a  man  of  such  position, 
he  was  contented  with  an  income  sufficient  for  the  modest 
wants  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  who  shared 
with  him  the  delight  experienced  in  the  daily  rambles 
through  their  Dawyck  woods,  and  the  dispensing  of  a 
quiet,  unceremonious  hospitality  to  relatives,  friends,  and 
neighbours.  The  old-world  courtesy  of  manner,  the 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  his  noble  nature,  have  left  on 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  who  knew  him  an  ineffaceable 
impression.  Occasionally  he  was  seen  in  Manor,  where 
his  property  of  Posso  was  situate,  and  notably  on  two 
occasions  in  the  summer  of  1874,  when  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  opening  of  the  new  Parish  Church,  and  also 
in  presiding  at  the  meeting  at  which  he  gave  over  to 
the  district  St  Gordian's  Cross,  a  handsome  runic  stone, 
commemorating  the  site  of  the  ancient  Parish  Church, 
where  some  of  his  ancestors  were  interred.  When  here  he 
would  look  in  at  the  Dwarfs  Cottage  and  at  Hallyards, 
enjoying  the  pastoral  scenery  around,  then  re-crossing  the 
Tweed,  and  driving  up  Stobo,  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the 
parish  was  more  to  his  taste. 

Majestic  woods  of  every  vigorous  green, 
Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hills, 
Or  to  the  far  horizon  wide  diffus'd— 
A  boundless,  deep  immensity  of  shade. 
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How  blest,  delicious  scene,  the  eye  that  greets 
Thy  open  beauties  or  thy  lone  retreats, 
The  unwearied  sweep  of  wood  thy  cliff  that  scales, 
The  never  ending  waters  of  thy  vales. 

There  are  several  farms  on  the  estate,  some  of  which 
share  the  woodland  scenery  disclosed  from  the  policies  at 
Dawyck,  but  in  the  Laird's  grounds  there  is  scant  pasture 
for  anything  save  the  deer,  which  now  browse  on  the  fields 
adjoining  the  main  avenue,  every  available  acre  beyond  and 
above  this  having  been  gradually  planted,  indeed  it  has 
been  for  several  generations  an  estate  of  trees.  But  such 
trees.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  in  his  charming  work, 
"  Scottish  Rivers,"  wherein  he  describes  the  choicest  places 
throughout  Scotland,  gives  high  praise  to  Dawyck,  which 
he  knew  personally,  and  certainly  if  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  bijoux  of  residential  estates  wherein  stately  trees 
had  been  made  to  grow  symmetrically  and  in  abundance, 
this  Tweedside  residence  would  take  the  palm.  It  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  me  what  an  admirable  place  it 
would  make  for  a  pastoral  play,  and  best  of  all,  Shakspere's 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  no  wooden  stage  being  necessary,  and  as 
for  any  painted  scenery,  what  a  poor  thing  that  is  compared 
to  what  Nature  gives  us.  Let  us  take  farewell  of  Dawyck 
on  an  autumn  day,  a  favourable  one,  feeling  the  spirit  of 
the  scene  known  to  us  all  at  this  season  :- 

The  wail  o'  autumn  wun's, 
O'  trees,  an'  seas,  and  settin'  suns, 
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O'  melancholy  muirlan'  whims 
And  hillside  sadness, 

And  e'en  the  greetin'  voice  that  runs 
Through  Nature's  gladness. 
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Favourite  Authors. 

I  DO  not  purpose  to  speak  of  those  illustrious  writers 
whose  fame  is  so  well  known,  and  whose  works  are  as 
household  words  to  us  all,  but  rather  would  make  mention 
of  several  men  not  so  well  known,  but  whose  works  are  not 
only  interesting  at  the  time  they  are  read,  but  leave  behind 
them  a  most  pleasing  memory. 

James  Logie  Robertson. 

James  Logie  Robertson  (using  the  pen  name  of 
Hugh  Haliburton),  and  utilising  his  leisure  hours  as 
an  author,  while  his  professional  work  is  that  of  a 
teacher,  has,  during  these  last  twenty-five  years,  been 
prominent  among  the  northern  lights  of  authorship, 
and  has  given  us  such  excellent  quality  in  his  books  that 
the  quantity  of  them  is  gladly  hailed,  readers  feeling 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the  interest  they 
have  previously  experienced  at  his  hands.  Born  amidst  the 
Ochils,  and  retaining  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
pastoral  life  of  his  native  hills  and  the  scenery  of 
Glendevon,  these  are  described  so  vividly  as  to  bring  before 
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the  reader  the  salient  points  of  life  in  their  midst,  while  he 
has  such  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  farming  and 
the  work  of  farm  labourers  that  you  can,  through  his 
description,  see  the  hind  going  forth  from  his  cottage, 
the  ploughman  treading  the  furrow  as  his  ploughshare 
turns  up  the  soil  ready  for  the  sower,  the  shepherd  also, 
with  his  faithful  dogs,  diligent  alike  in  summer's  gladness 
or  winter  storm.  And  while  telling  you  of  their  varied 
work,  Mr  Robertson  does  not  fail  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  that  interesting  domestic  and  social  life  of  the 
labourer,  for  the  secret  of  their  success  in  their  work  is  like 
to  that  of  men  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life — their  homes  must 
be  comfortable  and  happy,  and  they  must  have  a  due  share 
of  social  gatherings  with  each  other.  Much  as  some  of  us 
think  we  know  about  the  conditions  of  rustic  life,  there 
are  some  points  and  certain  minutice  in  the  condition  of 
the  farm  labourer  on  which  Mr  Robertson  more  fully 
enlightens  us.  His  receptive  mind,  his  descriptive  powers, 
have  eminently  fitted  him  for  its  portrayal,  and  while 
the  life  of  the  farm  has  a  general  similarity  all  through 
Scotland,  farming  and  labour  amongst  the  Ochils  have 
their  own  peculiarities.  Concentrating  his  attention  on  his 
native  district,  the  region  has  been  so  focussed  to  the  eye  of 
the  writer  that  the  reader  gets  a  fine  perspective  as  well 
as  a  delicate  light  and  shade,  and  the  picture  has  an  elegant 
frame  in  that  delightful  book  of  his,  entitled  "  In  Scottish 
Fields."  Most  pathetic  is  it  to  read  of  the  condition  of  the 
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ploughman  sixty  years  ago,  when  hard  work  and  a  very 
small  wage  was  the  scanty  lot  of  the  farm  labourer.  He  is 
depicted  as  being  stiff  in  the  limbs  at  twenty-eight  or 
thirty,  leaving  the  plough  for  other  and  lighter  work  at 
forty,  and  five  years  afterwards  there  would  occur  some 
cases,  according  to  Burns,  whose  testimony  is  vouched  for 
by  Mr  Robertson: — 

For  ance  that  five-and-forty's  speel'd, 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face, 
Comes  hostin',  hirplin'  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin'  pace. 

But  with  the  present  day  a  brighter  scene  is  presented,  and 
as  a  contrast  we  are  told  that  the  ploughman  "  has  double 
the  money,  with  the  same  allowance  of  milk  and  meal,  and 
his  coals  are  ca'd  or  driven  for  him  from  the  nearest 
railway  station.  Many  ploughmen  are  now  paid  a  weekly 
wage  on  Saturday  nights  of  about  seventeen  shillings,  but 
this  money  includes  everything  except  house  rent  in  the 
way  of  income.  The  farmer  still  provides  the  shelter  of 
four  walls  and  a  roof.  A  soldier's  lot  is  often  compared 
with  that  of  a  ploughman.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in 
ordinary  times  the  advantage  is  with  the  soldier.  He  is 
better  housed,  clad,  and  fed;  he  has  a  pretty  sure  prospect 
of  a  pension,  and  even  his  mental  condition  is  cared  for. 
From  the  moment  the  ignorant  recruit  joins  the  regiment 
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he  is  put  to  school.  The  ploughman,  it  may  be  said, 
has  greater  freedom  of  individual  action,  but  the  value 
of  freedom  lies  in  its  use."  Then,  after  narrating  in 
interesting  detail  the  common  round  of  daily  duties 
followed  by  the  labourer,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
recreations: — "  The  ploughman's  general  talk  in  the  bothy 
with  his  associates  on  the  same  farm  was  sufficiently 
trifling.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  about  love  adventures, 
intrigues  with  the  vestals  of  the  kitchen,  misunderstandings 
with  the  foreman,  quarrels  with  his  rivals,  and  his  cattle. 
Here  and  there  there  was  a  reader  among  the  ploughmen, 
who  would  burn  a  candle  at  his  own  charge  far  into  the 
night,  fascinated  with  the  exploits  of  Wight  Wallace  or  the 
wanderings  of  Prince  Charlie.  He  would  read  the  bothy 
asleep,  and  would  whisper  just  one,  and  sometimes  just 
one  other,  chapter  to  himself.  But  Jockie's  commonest 
conversational  diversion  was  his  sweetheart  or  his  cattle. 
We  have  Milton's  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  peasants 
of  ancient  Bethlehem  whiled  away  the  waiting  hours  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar.  They 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row, 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

I  am  familiar  enough  with  Glendevon  and  the  Ochils 
(and  some  of  the  people  there)  to  appreciate  their  charm, 
and  I  greatly  admire  Gleneagles,  which  latter  extends  from 
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Crieff  Junction  upwards  into  Glendevon,  and  as  for  the 
rocky  banked  river  and  wooded  ravine  at  the  Rumbling 
Bridge,  it  is  a  celebrity  among  the  scenes  of  Scotland. 
Who  that  has  wandered  on  the  pastoral  slopes  of  the 
Devon,  especially  during  May,  can  forget  the  freshness  of 
the  scene,  the  brightness  and  the  peace  which  it  brings. 
You  are  a  lucky  man  if  you  have  friends  in  the  district,  but 
should  you  be  a  stranger,  good  accommodation  in  the  very 
midst  of  these  slopes  is  to  be  had  at  the  Rumbling  Bridge 
Hotel.  And  then  not  far  off  is  the  delicious  Loch  Leven 
and  Kinnesswood,  ever  associated  with  Michael  Bruce, 
author  of  "  The  Cuckoo."  The  spirit  of  the  scene  had 
caught  hold  of  Mr  Robertson,  and  in  some  excellent  stanzas 
in  praise  of  this  admirable  district  he  says:- 

What  hills  are  like  the  Ochil  hills, 

Unless  it  be  the  Lomon'? 
And  whaur  on  earth  are  sweeter  rills 

To  daunder  by  i'  gloamin'? 
Their  caller  side  the  Allan  cools, 

Their  sunny  side  the  Devon, 
Wi'  dusky  plumms  an'  crystal  pools 

Reflecting  hill  and  Heaven. 

Hoo  sweet  their  watters  to  the  e'e, 

Or  round  the  ankles  playin', 
Or  mairried  to  the  barley-bree, 

The  fishers'  thirst  allayin'. 
Gang  freely,  fishers,  by  their  banks, 

Baith  foreign  loons  and  locals, 
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An'  fill  your  creels,  an'  breathe  your  thanks 
That  Nature  made  the  Ochils. 

Then,  referring  to  the  joyous  freedom  of  the  place,  he  goes 
on:- 

It's  something  to  escape  the  stoor 

The  fecht  wi'  fortune  raises, 
And  rin,  a  laddie  for  an  hoor, 

Bare  fit  amang  the  daisies; 
But  here  streek  oot  your  shanks  at  lairge, 

There's  no'  a  buird  to  stay  ye, 
Nor  menace  o'  a  trespass  chairge, 

Nor  upstart  to  nay-say  ye; 
There's  no'  a  biggin'  wi'  a  ruif 

But  mak's  ye  welcome  hither, 
There's  no  a  farmer  wi'  a  luif 

But  grips  ye  like  a  brither. 

Doubtless  Mr  Robertson's  works  will  have  been  to 
others,  as  they  have  been  to  me,  a  source  of  delight.  He  is 
at  once  the  historian  and  the  poet  laureate  of  the  Ochils, 
and  although  in  literature  he  has  taken  a  wide  sweep, 
and  has  surveyed  scenes  far  and  near,  he  returns  to  these 
hills  as  to  his  first  love.  One  more  extract  from  his 
"Scottish  Fields"  will  conclude  this  notice  of  one  of  our 
favourite  authors:— "As  a  rule,  the  ploughman's  song  was 
tender,  even  tearful,  of  sentiment,  with  wonderful  touches 
of  true  pathos  and  poetry,  making  themselves  felt  in 
unexpected  places,  and  set  to  a  simple,  plaintive  air,  which 
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awoke  the  imagination  and  haunted  the  memory.  The 
cause  of  such  a  preference  of  songs  by  the  ploughman 
was  somewhat  puzzling  to  anyone  who  philosophised  on 
the  subject.  It  seemed  so  little  in  harmony  with  his 
vigorous  body  and  healthy,  heavy  work.  Probably  these 
plaintive  songs  were  complementary  to  his  essentially 
joyous  disposition.  And  an  instinct  for  them,  as  for  some 
novelty,  was  possibly  created  and  developed  by  the  voice  of 
something  sad  that  creeps  in  mysterious  undertone  even 
through  the  glad  sounds  of  Nature.  To  this  day,  anywhere 
in  Lowland  Scotland  between  the  braes  of  Angus  and  the 
hills  of  Galloway,  if  a  solitary  ploughman,  old  or  young, 
is  overheard  whistling  or  singing  to  himself  down  the 
new-drawn  furrow,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  tune  is  the 
"  Flooers  o'  the  Forest "  or  the  "  Bonnie  Hoose  o'  Airlie," 
or  some  such  mournful  melody.  At  social  gatherings  he  is 
more  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship,  though 
even  then  the  notes  of  sadness,  so  seldom  heard  in  his 
speech,  will  escape  from  him  in  song." 

John  Kerr,  LL.D. 

The  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools  is  one  which  may 
be  filled  with  efficiency,  yet  with  dryness  or  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm.  The  holder  of  it  may  diligently  supervise 
all  the  schools  in  the  district  allotted  to  him,  and  duly 
report  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  true  condition  of 
things  regarding  teachers  and  pupils,  and  yet  is  it  not, 
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in  the  matter  of  education,  eminently  desirable  that  an 
Inspector  of  Schools  should  add  to  his  efficiency  an 
enthusiasm  to  carry  him  buoyantly  along  his  onerous 
duties,  and  impart  the  same  to  the  schoolmasters  and  the 
boys?  A  bright-faced  inspector,  with  kindly  manners  and  a 
sense  of  humour,  but,  above  all,  actuated  by  an  animated 
zeal  for  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  servants  which  the  State  has,  giving,  as 
he  does,  a  bent  to  the  youthful  mind,  which,  well  grounded 
at  school,  goes  forth  to  college  to  complete  his  course, 
and  then  takes  up  one  or  other  of  the  professions,  of  which 
so  wide  a  choice  is  open  to  all.  And  if  Scotland  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  schoolmasters,  is  there  not  cause 
for  pride  in  her  inspectors?  I  have  put  Dr  Kerr's  name  at 
the  beginning  of  this  essay,  for  he  possessed  all  the  qualities 
when  in  office  (he  is  now  retired)  that  equip  the  inspector 
for  great  usefulness.  But  Dr  Kerr  is  more  than  that,  he  is 
an  author,  and  as  such  combines  in  his  "Memories'1  and 
"More  Memories"  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  entertaining 
narrative.  In  all  the  different  branches  of  his  subject  he 
carries  the  reader  with  him,  so  that  you  feel  as  if  you 
had  been  personally  present  at  a  school  inspection,  and 
travelled  on  with  him  to  another  district,  finding  him  an 
excellent  companion  by  the  way,  and  shared  with  him  the 
welcome  hospitality  of  the  mansion,  manse,  and  farmhouse. 
A  native  of  Ayrshire,  and  receiving  his  schoolboy  education 
there,  Dr  Kerr  had,  as  a  lad,  to  bestir  himself  to  do 
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something  wherewith  to  help  to  earn  his  living,  and  by 
good  fortune  an  opportunity  presented  itself  in  the  shape 
of  a  local  teacher  resigning  his  post  for  a  railway  clerkship, 
hence  John  Kerr,  dux  of  the  parish  school,  stepped  into 
his  shoes.  "  I  liked  the  work,"  says  Dr  Kerr,  "  and  the 
attendance  steadily  increased.  The  fees  were  regularly 
paid,  and  secured  for  a  lad  of  my  age  a  very  satisfactory 
income.  At  my  request,  my  father  became  my  banker. 
This  continued  for  three  years,  during  which,  having 
decided  to  go  to  the  University,  I  had  kept  alive  and 
probably  added  to  the  Latin  I  got  from  Mr  Duff.  I 
attended  Glasgow  University  for  four  years,  placing  a 
substitute  in  my  school  during  the  college  sessions,  and 
returning  to  it  in  summer  and  autumn."  Later  on,  another 
four  years  were  spent  delightfully  as  tutor  to  the  late  Mr 
Pringle  of  Whytbank,  in  the  winter  in  Edinburgh,  and 
for  the  summer  months  at  the  mansion  of  Yair,  on  Tweed. 
Subsequently  entering  as  a  student  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  minister,  never  strongly  entertained 
by  himself,  was  abandoned.  Then  followed  a  course  at 
Cambridge  University,  a  schoolmastership  at  Bury  St 
Edmunds  for  a  year,  and  then  (what  was  to  be  his 
life-work)  an  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Scotland. 

Some  very  sensible  remarks  are  made  by  Dr  Kerr  on 
the  subject  of  money  and  social  independence:-  'As 
Inspector  of  Schools  all  over  Scotland  I  have  met  many 
men  of  great  wealth,  and  am  satisfied  that  to  have  only 
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a  fairly  comfortable  income  is  no  bar  to  associating  on 
equal  terms  with  rich  men  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
having,  and  who  are  really  worth  knowing.  If  a  man 
of  moderate  means  makes  no  pretence  to  be  rich,  if  he 
is  natural,  and  has  reasonable  independence  of  spirit  and 
good  manners,  he  will  not  find  himself  uncomfortable  in 
the  society  of  people  whose  means  are  immeasurably  larger 
than  his  own.  I  have  also  come  into  contact  with  many 
men  of  rank  and  title,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  instance 
in  which  I  failed  to  receive  the  greatest  kindness  and 
consideration.  This,  I  am  convinced,  depends  entirely  on  a 
man's  maintaining,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  a  happy 
mean  between  forwardness  and  servility."  Coming  to  the 
narrative  of  his  personal  experiences,  nothing  is  more 
interesting  than  his  portrayal  of  an  amateur  schoolmaster, 
James  Beattie,  of  Gordonstone,  Aberdeenshire,  a  shoemaker, 
but  so  fond  of  teaching  that  all  the  children  in  his 
neighbourhood  received  their  early  education  from  him 
free  of  charge.  Dr  Kerr  found  that  Beattie's  system  of 
instruction  and  discipline  was  efficient,  that  he  turned  out 
excellent  scholars,  who  continued  to  show  that  fondness  for 
their  old  teacher  with  which  they  were  inspired  when,  as 
young  scholars,  they  sat  at  his  feet.  Dr  Kerr  had  heard 
of  James  Beattie  having  old  pupils  doing  well  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  that  they  corresponded  with  him 
and  revisited  the  humble  school  in  which  they  had  been 
trained.  Part  of  the  system  may  now  be  given  in  Beattie's 
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own  words: — "  Weel,  I  begin  them  wi'  wee  penny  bookies, 
but  it's  no  lang  till  they  can  mak'  something  o'  the 
Testament,  and  when  they  can  do  that  I  chuse  easy  bits  oot 
o'  baith  the  Auld  and  New  Testaments  that  teach  us  our 
duty  to  God  and  man.  I  dinna  say  that  it's  maybe  the 
best  lesson  book,  but  it's  a  Book  they  a'  hae,  and  ane  they 
should  a'  read,  whether  they  hae  ither  books  or  no.  They 
hae  '  collections '  too,  and  I  get  them  pamphlets  and  story 
books,  and  when  I  see  them  gettin'  tired  o'  their  lessons  and 
beginning  to  tak'  a  look  about  the  house,  I  bid  them  put  by 
their  'collections'  and  tak'  their  pamphlets  and  story 
books.  Ye  ken,  bairns  maun  like  their  books."  "  And  you 
have  never  charged  any  fees?"  Dr  Kerr  enquired.  "Fees! 
Hoo  could  I  charge  fees?"  was  the  answer.  "  I  never  socht 
and  I  never  wanted  a  sixpence.  But  I  maun  say  this, 
that  the  neebours  hae  been  very  kind,  for  they  offered 
to  work  my  bit  croft  for  me,  and  it  wudna  hae  been  dacent 
to  refuse  their  kindness.  And  they  gied  me  a  beautiful 
silver  snuff  box  in  1835."  It  transpired  also  that  he  had 
been  presented  with  his  portrait  and  a  gift  of  £86,  so 
the  worthy  old  man  had  not  been  quite  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Dr  Kerr  having  in  his  official  life,  and  his  description 
of  it  in  "  Memories,  Grave  and  Gay,"  to  experience  and 
describe  so  serious  a  subject  as  education,  takes  care  to 
relieve  his  readers  with  plenty  anecdotes,  some  of  them  full 
of  the  most  pawky  humour.  I  select  the  following,  which, 
never  having  heard  previous  to  reading  in  Dr  Kerr's  book, 
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may  also  be  new  to  some  readers.  Narrating  that  the  late 
Rev.  Dr  Balfour  of  Colinton  had  a  faithful  and  most 
punctual  coachman,  he  tells  that  "On  one  occasion,  when 
Dr  Balfour  was  dining  with  one  of  his  neighbours,  John  was 
ordered  to  have  the  carriage  at  the  door  at  ten  o'clock. 
Knowing  John's  strict  punctuality,  and  as  it  was  a  winter 
night,  Dr  Balfour  proposed  to  leave,  so  as  not  to  keep 
his  servant  shivering  in  the  cold.  The  party,  however,  was 
a  very  pleasant  one,  and  the  host,  anxious  to  keep  Dr 
Balfour  a  little  longer,  said  he  would  give  John  a  dram 
to  console  him  for  the  delay.  This  dram  he  took  kindly. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  hostess,  with  whom  John  was  a 
great  favourite,  in  passing  through  the  hall,  saw  him  at 
the  door,  and  not  knowing  that  he  had  already  got  a 
dram,  offered  him  a  second,  which  John  did  not  refuse. 
By-and-bye  the  butler,  John's  intimate  friend,  ignorant  of 
the  two  previous  drams,  offered  him  a  third,  to  which 
also  he  made  no  objection.  At  last  Dr  Balfour  came  away, 
got  into  his  carriage,  and  John  mounted  the  box  and  drove 
off.  He  had  not  got  many  hundred  yards  when  he  pulled 
up,  and  going  to  the  carriage  window,  gave  it  a  hearty 
tap,  saying,  'Are  ye  comfortable,  Dr  Balfour?'  'Yes, 
John,  I'm  quite  comfortable.'  '  Are  ye  sure  ye're  quite 
comfortable,  Dr  Balfour?'  'Yes,  John,  I'm  quite  sure  I'm 
comfortable.  Why  do  you  ask?'  '  Weel,  Dr  Balfour,  I'm 
just  rael  comfortable  myseF.'  He  then  mounted  the  box 
and  drove  home." 
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How  important  and  useful  is  it  to  be  on  one's  guard 
against  the  numerous  humbugs,  importuning  and  otherwise, 
that  beset  our  path!  Several  instances  in  Dr  Kerr's 
experience  are  given  in  his  "  Memories,"  one  of  which 
will  show  his  ready  acuteness,  along  with  his  short  but 
pithy  lecture  to  the  would-be  impostor.  At  Glasgow 
railway  station  a  young  fellow  claimed  acquaintance  with 
him,  stating  he  had  just  returned  from  abroad,  was  on 
his  way  home  to  Dairy,  the  fare  to  which  was  Is  lOd.  The 
youth  had  only  Is.  Could  he  lend  him  a  shilling?  "  I  had 
serious  doubt  about  the  truth  of  his  story,  but  thinking 
it  possible  that  it  might  be  true,  I  thought  I  ought  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  said,  '  Come  along 
then,  and  we  shall  get  you  a  ticket.'  At  the  booking-office 
I  put  down  a  shilling,  saying,  '  Dairy,  third,  single,'  and 
quietly  waited  the  production  of  his  shilling.  After 
searching  all  his  pockets  he  found  he  had  only  3d.  Taking 
up  my  shilling,  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  'You  have  not  told 
me  the  truth.  When  a  man's  funds  are  reduced  so  low 
as  yours  he  knows  quite  well  whether  it  is  a  shilling  or 
threepence  that  he  has  in  his  pocket.  You  did  not  mean  to 
go  to  Dairy.'  I  then  left  him." 

There  was  in  the  far  North  a  delicate  and  difficult  duty 
entrusted  to  Dr  Kerr  by  the  factor  on  the  Sutherland 
estates.  It  was  simply  the  case  of  a  parish  teacher  so 
devoted  to  fishing  that  he  neglected  his  teaching.  School 
attendance  gradually  fell  off,  at  last  no  pupils  coming  at 
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all,  and  their  education  had  to  be  obtained  at  a  General 
Assembly  school.  Armed  with  a  written  agreement 
containing  a  most  generous  offer  from  the  Duke's  factor, 
Dr  Kerr  approached  the  business.  The  generosity  of  the 
offer  was  that  the  factor  was  willing  to  give  him  the 
whole  of  his  old  statutory  salary  as  a  pension,  and  the 
continued  occupancy  of  the  dwelling-house,  rent  free,  but 
even  with  this  liberality  they  were  by  no  means  sure  that 
this  fishing  schoolmaster  would  accept  terms,  by  which 
he  would  have  to  demit  office  and  have  no  longer  the  status 
of  the  dominie.  Why  should  he  resign,  said  he,  when 
he  was  able  and  willing  to  teach,  and  no  fault  could  be  laid 
to  his  charge?  "  Wull  the  Duke  not  give  me  £5  more,  as  he 
did  to  my  neighbour  in  the  next  parish?"  "  No,"  I  replied, 
"  you  cannot  get  more,  and  will  certainly  get  less  and 
no  dwelling-house  if  it  goes  before  the  Sheriff."  After 
considerable  hesitation  the  fishing  dominie  took  pen  in 
hand,  and  during  this  process,  Dr  Kerr,  desirous  of 
eliciting  the  man's  own  explanation  as  to  the  desertion 
of  his  pupils,  said,  "  Some  people  say  that  your  fishing  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  falling  away  of  the  school." 
"  Well,"  he  replied  frankly  (now  that  a  signed  resignation 
removed  all  danger),  "  I  wud  not  jist  like  to  deny  altogether 
that  it  may  have  probably  done  some  injury  to  the 
attendance."  "  But,"  I  rejoined,  "  many  say  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  fishing."  "  Oh,  that  would  be  saying 
jist  too  mich,  but  I  did  like  the  fushin'  better  than  the 
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teachin'."  "You  fished  a  good  deal,  of  course,  in  the 
morning  and  evening  and  during  the  holidays?"  "  Oh, 
yes,"  with  a  sly  twinkle,  "  and  sometimes  when  I  should 
have  been  teachin'."  "  Not,  surely,  during  school  hours?" 
"  Yes,  it's  the  God's  truth,  I  did,"  with  increasing  frankness. 
"  I  did  fush  too  mich.  When  the  river  would  be  in 
good  trum  I  wud  often  be  giving  the  boys  a  holiday  or  two. 
Oh,  yes,  I  did  fush  too  mich,  that's  the  God's  truth." 

Though  Dr  Kerr  brings  forth  the  best  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  humour  in  his  books,  he  is  in  social  life  a 
charming  man,  ever  ready  to  enlighten  and  amuse  the 
friends  surrounding  him.  His  constant  cheerfulness  never 
fails  him,  and  imparts  to  others  some  of  the  joy  in  his 
own  heart.  Abounding  in  fun,  he  is  quite  free  from  folly. 
Light-hearted  himself,  he  can  say  words  of  solace  to  those 
who  have  cause  for  heaviness  of  spirit.  Too  independent 
of  mind  to  cringe  towards  those  of  high  station,  he  holds  in 
due  respect  those  in  humble  life,  who  are  the  backbone 
of  our  nation's  strength,  recognising  the  qualities  in  many  a 
brother  Scot,  though  he  lives  but  in  a  cottage  and  tills 
the  soil,  which  causes  him  to  say,  "A  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that." 

Alexander  Smith. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere*  of  this  prime  favourite  of 
mine,  and  have  reproduced  what  I  consider  some  of  his  best 

*  "  The  Vale  of  Anwoth." 
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work  in  "A  Summer  in  Skye"  and  "  Dreamthorp."  Again 
and  again  these  attractive  books  have  been  read  by  friends 
as  well  as  by  myself,  and  they  have  always  afforded  us 
the  highest  satisfaction.  Home  would  not  be  like  home 
to  me  had  I  not  on  the  bookshelf  copies  of  the  works 
mentioned.  Every  library  should  be  enriched  by  them. 
His  "  City  Poems"  and  the  other  verses  from  his  muse  show 
that  he  had  a  high  poetical  gift,  while  his  critical  faculty 
was  discriminating  to  an  extent  which  causes  us  to  believe 
that,  with  prolonged  life,  Smith  would  have  taken  the 
highest  place  as  a  reviewer  of  books.  It  is  forty  years  since 
we  read  that  serial  story,  or  domestic  novel,  from  his 
pen,  originally  appearing  in  Good  Words.  So  charming  is  it 
in  style,  so  unaffected,  so  wholesome,  that  it  also  will 
bear  the  repetition  of  many  a  reading  ere  the  pleasure 
of  its  pages  palls  on  us.  The  writer  lays  the  scene  of  it 
in  that  part  of  Scotland  he  knows  so  well,  Glasgow  and 
Paisley,  and  entitling  it  "Alfred  Hagart's  Household,"  he 
deals  with  characters  either  drawn  from  life  or  so  skilfully 
drawn  from  mankind  at  large  that  we  readers  feel  we  have 
known  and  met  many  people  of  a  type  most  similar  to 
Alfred  Hagart,  his  wife,  children,  and  relations.  The  book 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  with  the  assurance 
of  their  interest  in,  and  benefit  by,  reading  a  work  of 
such  pure  tone  and  high  morality.  The  various  characters 
in  the  domestic  circle  and  the  development  of  home 
affections  are  important  features  in  "  Alfred  Hagart's 
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Household."  Hagart  was  over  sanguine  of  success.  His 
wife,  not  being  too  hopeful,  helped  to  balance  him,  knowing 
that  he  had  repeatedly  been  unsuccessful,  though  he  was 
ever  hopeful.  His  son  John  is  about  to  go  forth  into 
the  world,  and  here  is  part  of  the  advice  given  by  the 
father: — "  Don't  undervalue  yourself  whatever  you  do. 
Better  over-estimate  your  abilities  than  under-estimate 
them.  If  you  turn  tail  the  world  runs  after  you  and  smites 
you  hip  and  thigh.  If  you  charge  the  world  boldly  the 
chances  are  it  runs  away  and  allows  you  to  gather  up 
the  spoil  at  your  leisure.  It  was  Mr  Greatheart,  you 
remember,  who  led  the  pilgrims  through  all  their  troubles. 
Resolve  that  you  shall  rise  to  eminence.  Above  all  things, 
as  I  said  before,  beware  of  diffidence.  That  has  been 
my  greatest  foe — who  knows  what  I  might  have  been  to-day 
but  for  that?  A  man  once  owed  me  money  in  London 
before  I  married.  My  debtor's  way  to  his  office  and  my 
way  to  the  boarding-school,  where  I  taught  the  young  ladies 
water-colours — your  mother  was  one  of  the  number,  John, 
and  very  beautiful  she  was  then — crossed  each  other. 
Well,  I  was  afraid  to  meet  him,  afraid  that  he  would  think 
'  Here  comes  that  fellow  Hagart  with  his  bill  in  his  face,' 
and  so,  to  avoid  him,  I  reached  the  school  by  the  most 
circuitous  routes.  If  I  saw  my  man  coming  I  bolted  down 
the  next  street,  or  plunged  into  an  opportune  entry,  or 
fairly  turned  on  my  heel  and  fled.  He  was  the  only  debtor 
I  ever  had  and  I  was  afraid  of  him.  Creditors  don't  usually 

O2 
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act  in  that  manner— at  all  events,  none  of  my  creditors  ever 
did.  Of  course  I  never  got  my  money.  Yes,  John,  beware 
of  diffidence!"  It  will  be  seen  that  however  diffident 
Hagart  had  been,  he  had  come  to  acquire  abundant 
confidence,  so  much  so  that  Mrs  Hagart  would  warn  him 
against  too  much  enterprise.  "  My  dear,"  would  be 
his  response,  "  nothing  great  would  ever  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Look  at 
Columbus.  Now,  if  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Columbus 
and  had  effectually  checked  his  daring  project  he  would 
never  have  discovered  America."  "  No,  I  do  not  want 
to  discourage  enterprise,"  said  Mrs  Hagart,  "  but  I  wish 
to  keep  you  from  soaring  too  high.  Suppose  we  have  a 
dozen  candles  in  the  house,  you  would  light  them  all  at 
once,  whereas  I  counsel  you  to  burn  only  two  at  a  time." 
A  very  well  written  narrative  of  domestic  events  in  the 
Hagart  household  is  thus  described  by  Alexander  Smith  :- 
Things  having  taken  a  favourable  turn,  "  Hagart  came 
home  to  dinner  elate  as  morning  chanticleer  that  on  tip-toe 
crows  defiance  to  a  dozen  sleeping  farms.  His  wife  had 
many  questions  to  ask,  and  he  delighted  to  be  questioned. 
He  stated  that  Wedderburn  Brothers  were  the  most 
gentlemanly  men,  and  instituted  comparisons  between  them 
and  his  former  employers  in  Greysley  -  -  comparisons 
damaging  to  the  house.  He  spoke  of  the  nice  room  he 
worked  in.  He  was  never  weary  of  extolling  the  beauty 
of  the  Parisian  designs,  frankly  admitting  that  in  a 
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certain  indefinable  air  and  style  they  surpassed  his  own 
productions,  as  far  as  a  fine  town-bred  lady  surpasses  a 
country  maid.  This  he  acknowledged  freely.  '  But  what 
then?'  said  he.  'If  a  man  can't  be  a  great  original  poet, 
it's  always  something  to  be  an  excellent  translator.  I 
can't  paint  like  these  Frenchmen,  but  I  can  bring  their 
admirable  designs  within  the  British  workman's  capacity  of 
production.  I  can  translate  them  into  the  vernacular,  so  to 
speak.  When  I  have  this  job  finished  it  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  to  run  over  to  Paris  for  a  week  or  so  to 
establish  a  connection  with  the  clever  fellows  there,  arrange 
to  have  parcels  of  patterns  delivered  to  me  monthly,  and 
reduce  and  adapt  these  patterns  for  the  manufacture  here. 
The  notion  is  entirely  new,  and  could  not  fail  of  success. 
I'll  engage  some  talented  young  men  to  work  under  my 
direction,  and  drive  a  roaring  trade.  By  jove,  the  idea 
is  glorious,'  said  Hagart,  his  imagination  kindling  in  its 
flight  like  a  Roman  candle,  and  bursting  at  last  into 
many-coloured  splendours.  '  And  then,  as  I  shall  be  in 
Paris  frequently  at  any  rate,  what  is  to  hinder  me  from 
taking  you,  Mag,  and  the  children  over  with  me,  and 
showing  you  all  the  Palaces,  Churches,  and  Picture 
Galleries.  I'd  like  to  show  you  a  bit  of  the  world. 
Wouldn't  you  like  it?'  '  Yes,'  said  Mrs  Hagart,  looking  up 
from  her  sewing,  for  this  talk  had  taken  place  after  supper, 
and  just  before  going  to  bed,  at  which  period  Hagart's 
spirits  were  usually  most  boisterous,  '  I  should  like  very 
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much  to  see  Paris  and  all  its  sights,  but  don't  you  think 
you  have  lit  all  your  candles  again,  dear?  You  have 
Wedderburn  Brothers  and  four  guineas  a  week.  Let  us  be 
content  with  that,  and  let  Paris  alone  in  the  meantime.' " 
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Songs  of  Araby. 


IN  giving  here  my  sentiments  on  the  power  and  influence 
of  song,  I  trust  that  we  may  steer  away  from  exaggera- 
tion, though  what  is  said  may  not  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  some  who  may  read  these  lines. 
Whether  we  take  the  secular  or  sacred  songs  of  nations, 
those  of  Rhineland  and  Italy  for  instance,  those  of 
Scotland  or  Wales,  as  well  as  the  innumerable  ballads  of 
England,  it  will  be  found  that  these  have  an  inspiriting 
power  over  the  respective  countries  from  which  they 
emanate  that  form  part  of  the  very  nation  itself.  Even 
a  song  tune  played  by  a  military  band  on  the  march  has 
an  influence  on  the  soldiers  and  onlookers,  which  has 
been  felt  powerfully  over  and  over  again.  Take  the 
well-known  instance  of  a  regiment  marching  away  from 
their  quarters  to  active  service  to  the  strains  of  "  The  Girl  I 
left  behind  me,"  or  of  another  regiment  returned  from 
victory,  when  the  band  strikes  up  "  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes,"  and  you  will  behold  pathos  and  enthusiasm 
at  their  highest  level.  The  thorough  drill  of  the  military 
bearing  and  step,  in  unison  with  the  inspiriting  music, 
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stirs  the  hearts  of  red  coats  and  civilians  alike.  Who  that 
has  viewed  such  spectacles  as  the  troops  filing  down  from 
Edinburgh  Castle  and  descending  the  winding  "Mound" 
to  Princes  Street  can  forget  the  scene.  Perchance  the  tune 
has  been  "My  Love,  she's  like  a  Red,  Red  Rose,"  or,  the 
regiment  being  a  Perthshire  one,  "  Cam'  ye  by  Athol " 
has  been  the  one  selected.  Great  is  the  variety,  while 
unflagging  has  been  the  interest  evoked.  Or  has  the 
occasion  been  the  mournful  one  of  last  rites  being  shown 
to  the  gallant  soldier?  Then,  appropriately,  and  with 
additional  solemnity  to  the  funeral  solemnities,  there  is 
rendered  Chopin's  "  Funeral  March  "  or  "  The  Last  Post." 
Transfer  the  scene  to  a  ship  at  sea,  and  there  you  will 
find  the  sailor  with  the  tenor  voice  ever  ready  to  delight 
his  brother  Jack  Tars  with  the  popular  nautical  song, 
"  Tom  Bowling."  The  sister  service  of  the  Volunteers 
claim  a  song  as  peculiarly  their  own,  "  Riflemen  Form," 
while  for  still  another  branch  of  the  service  there  is  an 
admirable  song,  "  The  Yeoman's  Wedding  Morning."  Of 
marriage  hymns  and  marches  there  is,  of  course,  no  lack, 
and  at  the  last  scene  of  all,  which  crowns  the  life  work 
of  him  who  has  served  his  day  and  generation,  there  is 
the  hymn  breathing  forth  rest  and  peace,  "  Now  the 
Labourer's  task  is  o'er." 

Taking  up  Scottish  song,  the  wealth  of  choice  is  so 
considerable  as  to  suit  all  tastes,  and  I  propose  to  name 
only  a  few,  old  favourites  and  deservedly  popular.  The 
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beautiful  words  of  "  Lucy's  Flittin1,"  by  Laidlaw,  are, 
unfortunately,  wedded  to  music  hardly  worthy  of  it,  but 
the  sentiment  of  the  song  is  expressed  in  words  very  tender 
and  true,  as  well  as  intensely  natural.  The  narrative  is 
that  Lucy  was  leaving  her  place  (The  Glen),  where  the 
kindness  of  every  one  to  her  rendered  the  sorrow  attendant 
on  her  quitting  the  place  all  the  keener:- 

She  left  her  auld  maister  and  neebours  sae  dear; 
For  Lucy  had  served  in  The  Glen  a'  the  simmer; 

She  cam'  there  afore  the  flower  bloomed  on  the  pea, 
An  orphan  was  she,  and  they  had  been  kind  till  her — 

Sure  that  was  the  thing  brocht  the  tear  to  her  e'e. 

She  gaed  by  the  stable,  where  Jamie  was  stan'in'; 

Richt  sair  was  his  kind  heart  the  flittin'  to  see; 
"  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy,"  quo'  Jamie,  and  ran  in; 

The  gatherin'  tears  trickled  fast  frae  his  e'e. 
As  doon  the  burn  side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  the  flittin', 

"Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy!"  was  ilka  bird's  sang; 
She  heard  the  craw  sayin't,  high  on  the  tree  sittin', 

And  robin  was  chirpin't  the  brown  leaves  amang. 

You  will  have  to  search  many  a  language  ere  lighting 
on  a  song  more  exquisite  in  its  sentiment  of  love  and 
anticipated  domestic  life  than  our  delightful  Scottish  song, 
"  Lassie,  would  ye  lo'e  me."  It  is  one  of  our  songs  better 
rendered  at  home  than  in  the  concert  hall,  but  in  either 
place  it  combines  the  choicest  words  with  a  melody  of  pure 
music: — 
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O,  gin  I  were  a  baron's  heir, 

And  could  I  braid  wi'  gems  your  hair, 

And  mak'  ye  braw  as  ye  are  fair, 

Lassie,  wad  ye  lo'e  me? 
And  could  I  tak'  ye  to  the  town 
And  show  ye  braw  sights  mony  a  ane, 
And  busk  ye  fine  in  silken  gown, 

Lassie,  wad  ye  lo'e  me? 

Or  should  ye  be  content  to  prove 

In  lowly  life  unfading  love, 

A  heart  that  naught  on  earth  could  move, 

Lassie,  wad  ye  lo'e  me? 
And  ere  the  laverock  wing  the  sky, 
Say,  wad  ye  to  the  forest  hie, 
And  work  wi'  me  sae  merrily — 

Lassie,  wad  ye  lo'e  me? 

And  when  the  braw  moon  glistens  o'er 
Our  wee  bit  bield  and  heathery  muir, 
Will  ye  no  greet  that  we're  sae  puir? 

Lassie,  for  I  lo'e  ye. 
For  I  ha'e  nought  to  offer  ye, 
Nae  gowd  frae  mine,  nae  pearl  frae  sea, 
Nor  am  I  come  o'  high  degree, 

Lassie,  but  I  lo'e  ye. 

To  Highlanders,  "  The  March  of  the  Cameron  Men '  will 
always  be  a  special  favourite,  and  to  Lowlanders  one  of 
the  most  popular  is  "  The  Braw  Lads  of  Gala  Water." 
Turning  to  sacred  song,  the  Scottish  Hymnal  opens  to 
the  devout  mind  a  variety  appropriate  to  all  the  wants 
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of  humanity.  There  you  find  verses  dealing  with  man's 
aspiration  towards  all  things  concerning  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come.  Let  us  take  here  two  verses  of  thankfulness 
and  praise :- 

The  golden  sunshine,  vernal  air, 
Sweet  flowers  and  fruit,  Thy  love  declare; 
When  harvests  ripen  Thou  art  there, 
Giver  of  all. 

For  peaceful  homes  and  healthful  days, 
For  all  the  blessings  earth  displays, 
We  owe  Thee  thankfulness  and  praise, 
Giver  of  all. 

As  often  happens,  the  dwellers  in  a  mountainous  region 
are  gifted  with  the  power  of  song,  and  in  Great  Britain  this 
is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wales. 
Their  native  valleys  are  gladdened  with  the  sound  of 
harmonious  voices,  and  tourists  share  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  natives  themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  charms 
derivable  from  a  Welsh  tour  that  so  much  melody  is  to 
be  had  week-day  and  Sunday.  Then  look  at  the  large 
musical  festivals  in  London  and  large  provincial  towns. 
Who  are  the  singers  most  appreciated  of  all?  Why,  the 
Welsh  Choir.  Study  and  practice,  added  to  natural  gifts, 
have  caused  these  sons  and  daughters  of  Wales  to  bring 
their  singing  powers  to  perfection.  The  Welsh  bard  is 
often  most  picturesque  in  appearance,  his  poetry  exquisite 
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in  rhythm  and  fine  sentiment,  and  as  an  instrument,  the 
Welsh  harp,  played  by  a  skilled  performer,  discourses  the 
sweetest  music  in  the  world.  The  word  of  Revelation 
declares—"  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with 
their  harps;  and  they  sang  as  it  were  a  new  song  before  the 
Throne;  and  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying,  Great  and 
marvellous  are  Thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  song  of  a  famous  Poet,  Schiller, 
a  song  wherein  the  sacred  and  the  secular  finely  mingle, 
and  on  themes  of  universal  interest — youth,  love,  life, 
and  death.  Naming  it  "  The  Song  of  the  Bell,"  the  idea  of 
the  different  events  of  our  lives  being  ushered  in  by  the 
tolling  of  the  town  or  village  bell  is  finely  carried  out: — 

That  voice,  with  merry  music  rife, 
The  cherished  child  shall  welcome  in, 
What  time  the  rosy  dreams  of  life 
In  the  first  slumber's  arms  begin; 
As  yet,  in  time's  dark  womb  unwarning 
Repose  the  days,  or  foul  or  fair, 
And  watchful  o'er  that  golden  morning, 
The  mother  love's  untiring  care. 

And  swift  the  years,  like  arrows,  fly; 

No  more  with  girls  content  to  play, 

Bounds  the  bright  boy  upon  his  way, 
Storms  through  loud  life's  tumultous  pleasures, 
With  pilgrim  staff  the  wide  world  measures, 
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And,  wearied  with  the  wish  to  roam, 

Again  seeks,  stranger-like,  the  father's  home. 

And  lo,  as  some  sweet  vision  breaks 

Out  from  its  native  morning  skies, 

With  rosy  shame  on  downcast  cheeks, 

The  virgin  stands  before  his  eyes. 

A  nameless  longing  seizes  him, 

From  all  his  wild  companions  flown, 

Tears,  strange  till  then,  his  eyes  bedim — 
He  wanders  all  alone. 

Blushing,  he  glides  where'er  she  move, 

Her  greeting  can  transport  him 

To  every  mead  to  deck  his  love, 

The  happy  wild  flowers  court  him. 

Sweet  hope  and  tender  longing.     Ye, 

The  growth  of  life's  first  age  of  gold, 

When  the  heart,  swelling,  seems  to  see 

The  gates  of  Heaven  unfold. 
O,  love,  the  beautiful  and  brief.     O,  prime 
Glory  and  verdure  of  love's  summer  time. 

Lovely,  thither  are  they  bringing, 
With  her  virgin  wreath,  the  bride, 
To  the  love  feast  clearly  ringing, 
Toll  the  Church  bells  far  and  wide; 
With  that  sweetest  holy  day 
Must  the  May  of  life  depart. 

Schiller,  with  masterly  hand,  then  depicts  the  varied  scenes 
of  domestic  and  family  life.  With  grace  and  delicacy 
he  touches  on  themes  familiar  to  us  all,  and  some  parts 
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of  the  song  much  resemble  in  spirit  Burns's  family  life, 
so  exquisitely  rendered  in  his  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 
While  it  has  been  shown  that  in  many  of  their  respective 
poems  Burns  and  Shakspere  resemble  each  other,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  those  great  Poets  who  are  true  to  Nature 
have  in  their  works  strong  points  of  similitude.  Let  us 
come  to  a  pensive  scene,  where  the  toll  of  the  bell  is 
measured  and  low: — 

From  the  steeple 
Tolls  the  bell, 
Deep  and  heavy 

The  death  knell, 

Guiding  with  dirge  note,  solemn,  sad,  and  slow, 
To  the  last  home  earth's  weary  wanderers  know. 
It  is  that  worshipped  wife, 
It  is  that  faithful  mother, 

Whom  the  dark  Prince  of  Shadows  leads  benighted 
From  that  dear  arm  where  oft  she  hung  delighted, 
Far  from  those  blithe  companions  born 
Of  her,  and  blooming  in  their  morn, 
On  whom,  when  couched  her  heart  above, 
So  often  looked  the  mother  love. 

Ah,  rent  the  sweet  home's  union  band, 
And  never,  never  more  to  come, 
She  dwells  within  the  shadowy  land, 
Who  was  the  mother  of  that  home. 
How  oft  they  miss  that  tender  guide, 
The  care,  the  watch,  the  face,  the  mother, 
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And  where  she  sat  the  babes  beside 
Sits,  with  unloving  looks,  Another. 

The  poetic  genius  of  Coleridge  does  not  appeal  to 
every  one,  not  even  every  lover  of  poetry,  but  competent 
critics  of  his  day,  as  well  as  those  of  later  times,  have  given 
him  a  high  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  He  cannot  be  said 
to  have  created  a  school  of  poetry,  nor  personally  to 
have  belonged  to  any  school.  Coleridge  was  original,  and 
"  of  imagination  all  compact."  Sometimes  he  would  write 
verses  of  the  most  direct  and  charming  simplicity.  Anon 
he  would  soar  so  high  that  it  was  difficult  to  follow  him, 
and  somewhat  laborious  to  read  him.  Yet  with  all  this 
inequality,  readers  find  in  this  or  that  poem,  of  greater 
or  lesser  merit,  some  irresistible  charm,  feeling  that  the 
heart  strings  of  the  author  of  "  The  Ancient  Mariner," 
and  the  "  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni," 
had  been  touched  to  the  very  life,  and  that  when  so  moved, 
Coleridge  gave  to  the  world  verses  that  could  never  die. 
Moved  frequently  by  the  heart's  affection,  the  Poet  gave 
in  sweet  and  simple  numbers  words  of  fervent  love.  When 
touched  to  imaginative  and  descriptive  powers,  the  world 
acknowledged  him  as  a  king  in  the  realms  of  song.  The 
hereditary  genius  of  the  family  has  in  his  descendants  gone 
chiefly  into  other  branches  than  that  of  poetry,  literature 
and  law  having  engrossed  their  attention  and  their  talents. 
The  place  in  England  chiefly  associated  with  the  name 
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of  Coleridge  is  the  town  of  Ottery  St  Mary,  in  Devonshire, 
but  the  Poet  migrated  from  this  place,  and  for  many  years 
lived  at  Hampstead.  Though  his  muse  was  often  clouded 
by  the  many  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  Coleridge  remained  to 
the  end  a  true  poet,  and  it  is  touching  to  recall  how,  in  his 
later  years,  he  thus  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  more  youthful 
days  by  writing :— 

0  youth,  for  years  so  many  and  so  sweet 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one: 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit, 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone; 
Thy  vesper  bell  hath  not  yet  tolled, 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold, 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size, 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes; 
Life  is  but  thought — so  think  I  will 
That  youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 

Full  of  domestic  affection  and  rich  in  friendship,  Coleridge 
welcomed  friends  to  the  various  homes  he  occupied,  and 
when  a  guest  to  the  houses  of  friends  he  was  cordially 
welcomed.  Different  events  in  the  life  of  his  friends  were 
noted  by  him,  and  none  more  pleasingly  than  on  the 
occasion  when  the  child  of  a  certain  friend  had  been 
baptised;- 
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This  day  among  the  faithful  placed, 

And  fed  with  fontal  manna, 
O,  with  maternal  title  graced, 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna. 

While  others  wish  thee  wise  and  fair, 

A  maid  of  spotless  fame, 
I'll  breathe  this  more  compendious  prayer — 

May'st  thou  deserve  thy  name, 

Thy  mother's  name,  a  potent  spell 

That  bids  the  virtues  hie 
From  mystic  grove  and  living  cell, 

Confessed  to  fancy's  eye. 

Meek  quietness,  without  offence, 

Content  in  homespun  kirtle; 
True  love  and  true  love's  innocence, 

With  blossom  of  the  myrtle. 

Across  the  Atlantic  there  has  arisen  a  large  band  of 
ready  writers,  many  of  whom  have  blossomed  into  song, 
giving  us  verses  of  varied  measure,  many  of  them  of  a 
high  standard.  What  with  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Walt 
Whitman,  and  William  Cullen  Byrant,  there  is  an  array 
of  talent  that  has  been  recognised  in  this  country,  wherein 
these  authors  have  been  personally  welcomed  with  a 
cordiality  giving  every  assurance  of  our  high  appreciation 
of  them  as  literary  brethren,  and  when  our  own  Poets 
have  set  foot  on  American  soil,  some  of  their  most  pleasant 
days  in  the  United  States  have  been  spent  either  as  the 
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guests  of,  or  in  company  with,  the  gifted  Americans  above 
named.  What  a  prosaic  thing  it  would  have  been  had 
our  international  intercourse  with  America  been  confined 
to  commerce  alone!  Fortunately,  the  brotherhood  of 
literature  has  bound  us  together  with  stronger  chains  than 
anything  else  could  have  done— another  illustration  of  how 
"  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword."  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere*  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  was  nothing 
short  of  a  mighty  man  of  letters  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
and  having,  since  studying  his  works,  turned  my  attention 
to  those  of  the  famous  American,  Lowell,  the  perusal  of 
them  has  afforded  great  pleasure.  During  his  long  life, 
Lowell  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  literary  production, 
for  besides  editing  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  being  joint 
editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  he  wrote  many  books, 
was  three  years  Minister  to  Spain,  and  for  five  years 
Minister  to  Britain.  His  muse  shows  undoubted  poetical 
talent,  exhibited  most  strongly  in  "  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,"  the  most  exquisite  part  of  it  being  also  of  so  clear 
and  simple  a  measure  as  to  be  enjoyed  by  all.  I  can  well 
understand  how  the  ordinary  reader  would  turn  away  from 
some  of  the  poetry  of  Browning  to  read  with  appreciation 
the  following  from  Lowell:- 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days, 

*  Essays. 
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Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys, 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 


Now  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 

Comes  flooding  back,  with  a  ripply  cheer, 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay. 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 

'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green; 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 

How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell. 

We  may  shut  our  eyes  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 

That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 

That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by; 

P2 
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And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack; 
We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing, 
And  hark!  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  a  year, 
Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing. 

In  selecting  a  specimen  of  Burns's  songs,  I  have  been 
careful  to  produce  one  calculated  to  please  all  and  give 
offence  to  none.  In  it  there  is  neither  pathos  not  humour, 
in  both  of  which  qualities  Burns  excelled,  but  the  extreme 
sadness  in  the  graver  songs,  and  an  occasional  coarseness  in 
the  humorous  ones,  has  led  me  to  give  the  preference  to 
that  song  of  "  Bonnie  Lesley,"  wherein  the  Poet's  gallantry 
to  the  fair  sex  is  abundantly  shown,  along  with  a  pleasing 
sentiment  beautifully  expressed  in  rhyme  :- 

O,  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
And  love  but  her  for  ever, 
For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 
And  never  made  anither. 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee; 
Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 
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The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee, 
Or  aught  that  would  belang  thee; 
He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face 
And  say — "I  canna  wrang  thee." 

The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee, 
Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee, 
Thou'rt  like  themselves,  sae  lovely, 
That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 
Return  to  Caledonie, 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 
There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


Occasional    Essays* 


Lord  Palmerston's  Wit. 

THIS  eminent  statesman,  who  for  a  prolonged  time 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
British  and  European  politics,  was  a  most  interesting  study 
apart  from  the  affairs  of  State.  Genial  in  social  life, 
and  with  Lady  Palmerston's  brilliant  receptions  at  their 
hospitable  house  in  Piccadilly,  as  well  as  at  Broadlands, 
Hampshire,  and  their  other  country  house  in  Hertfordshire, 
their  relatives  and  friends  were  always  glad  to  assemble 
in  those  rooms,  where  intelligence  was  poured  forth  and 
mirth  flowed  freely.  When  "  Pam,"  as  he  was  jocularly 
named,  was  at  his  best,  the  guests  were  cheered  and 
amused,  went  home  happy,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
recounted  the  "good  things "  which  had  fallen  from  his 
lips.  In  the  Committee  and  side  rooms  of  the  House  of 
Commons  those  members  inclined  to  be  grave  rather  than 
gay  relaxed  wonderfully  under  the  spell  of  his  happy 
nature,  and  irresistibly  took  a  brighter  view  of  things  under 
the  influence  of  their  humorous  colleague.  It  is  not  alleged 
that  he  ever  went  too  far  in  his  frolic,  or  degenerated  from 
fun  into  folly.  His  courtly  manners  and  fine  bonhommie 
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were  the  perfection  of  a  grand  old  English  gentleman, 
well-nigh  proof  against  the  loss  of  temper  or  even  the 
ruffling  of  it.  Underlying  all  this  there  was  indomitable 
pluck  in  fighting  a  Parliamentary  warfare  in  the  cause 
he  considered  to  be  right,  and  thus  history  approves  of 
the  man  who  zealously  guarded  the  interests  of  the  country 
both  when  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister.  The 
statues  to  his  memory  at  Westminster  and  at  Romsey 
faithfully  represent  the  venerable  Peer  as  he  was  known 
to  his  countrymen.  Surviving  to  his  eightieth  year,  he 
ventured  out  driving  in  October  without  his  topcoat, 
caught  a  chill,  and  died.  The  Times  and  other  English 
papers  recorded  at  length  his  administrative  powers  and 
amiable  qualities. 

While  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  any 
man  so  exalted  to  have  been  without  enemies  and  critics,  or 
to  have  escaped  the  censure  of  the  fault-finding  press  or 
political  carpers,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  busy  life,  was 
not  severely  shaken  even  when  he  was  severely  dealt  with. 
Every  public  man  is  kept  in  wholesome  check  by  the 
"  Opposition "  and  public  opinion.  If  these  are  against 
him,  he  resigns  office,  and  in  his  turn  becomes  one  of 
the  Opposition.  Fortunate  in  escaping  the  recent  Home 
Rule  agitation,  he  was  also  fortunate  in  retaining  to  the 
last  the  friendship  of  his  political  allies,  and  the  respect 
of  some  of  his  opponents.  And  now  for  a  touch  of  that 
ready  resource  and  adroit  humour  which  convulsed  the 
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"  House >:  and  amused  the  country.  A  rumour  having 
floated  about  that  Mr  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  resigned,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  was 
only  known  in  the  Cabinet  Council,  which  had  just  been 
held.  Up  gets  Mr  Horsman  in  the  House  wishing  to  know 
for  certain;  the  House  was  all  attention,  Mr  Horsman  in 
particular.  "  In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case," 
said  Lord  Palmerston,  "  I  would  be  justified  in  saying 
that,  at  the  Council  just  held,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  been  present  and  had  displayed  no  sign 
of  intended  resignation.  In  fact'  (turning  round  to  face 
Mr  Horsman),  "my  right  hon.  friend  has  had  his  ear  at  the 
keyhole  of  the  wrong  door.' 

Said  Lord  Palmerston  on  another  occasion — "  I  like  a 
Select  Committee  composed  of  three — myself  as  Chairman, 
and  if  possible,  the  other  two  to  be  absent."  Diverging  for 
a  moment  to  the  arduous  duties  imposed  on  the  "Whips" 
of  the  House,  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  acting  as  such,  sent, 
late  at  night,  to  the  house  of  a  member,  then  snug  in 
bed  and  asleep.  His  ready-witted  wife  thereupon  framed 
the  following  reply — "  Give  my  compliments  to  Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor,  tell  him  my  husband  has  gone  to 
bed,  and  is  paired  for  the  night."  So  brimming  over 
with  fun  was  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  expression  of  it, 
verbally  or  by  letter,  had  for  him  an  irresistible  attraction; 
so  when  the  town  of  Rugeley  was  shocked  from  its 
propriety  by  William  Palmer,  one  of  its  inhabitants, 
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being  hanged  for  having  poisoned  several  persons,  the 
townspeople  petitioned  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Prime 
Minister,  to  change  the  name  of  the  place,  and  leaving  it 
to  him  to  substitute  a  fresh  name.  His  Lordship's  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  due  sympathy  with  them 
in  the  circumstances,  and  as  they  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  consult  him  and  request  his  advice,  he  had  a  personal 
feeling  to  incorporate  his  own  name  with  their  Stafford- 
shire borough,  and  suggested  that  its  new  name  should 
be  P aimer 's-Town!  This  suggestion  being  anything  but 
an  amendment,  but  rather  a  jump  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire,  the  people  thereupon  resolved  to  drop  the 
matter,  were  somewhat  provoked,  though  they  could  not 
help  being  amused,  and  the  name  of  the  place  continues 
Rugeley  to  this  day. 

With  the  personal  experience  of  many  ups  and  downs 
in  political  life,  he  attained,  when  in  his  seventy-first  year, 
the  high  office  of  Prime  Minister,  and  several  fortunate 
events  were  happily  coincident  with  his  accession  to 
power.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  described  as  his  chief 
antagonist,  had  died;  Sabastopol  was  taken;  there  was 
reform  in  the  British  Army,  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  signed  at  Paris.  Says  an  eminent  writer — "  Never 
since  Pitt  had  a  Minister  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of 
popularity  and  power,  and,  unlike  Pitt,  Palmerston  had 
the  prestige  of  victory  in  war.  He  was  assailed  in 
Parliament  by  the  eloquence  of  Gladstone,  the  sarcasms 
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of  Disraeli,  and  the  animosity  of  the  Manchester  Radicals, 
but  the  country  was  with  him.  The  Liberals  applauded  his 
spirit  and  his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  liberty  abroad; 
the  Conservatives  knew  that  he  would  never  lend  himself 
to  rash  reforms  and  democratic  agitation  at  home.  Lord 
Palmerston  never  was  a  Whig,  still  less  a  Radical.  He  was 
a  statesman  of  the  old  English  aristocratic  type,  liberal 
in  his  sentiments,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 
the  march  of  progress,  but  entirely  opposed  to  the  claims 
of  democratic  government." 

With  sagacious  qualities  like  these,  superadded  to  the 
geniality  and  wit  previously  narrated,  Lord  Palmerston, 
throughout  his  lengthened  career,  was  a  hero  in  political 
and  social  life,  and  the  national  voice  decided  that  his 
remains  should  repose,  and  his  memory  live,  by  interment 
and  by  monument,  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  to  which  his  work  had  lain  and  his  voice 
been  heard.  And  here  in  the  heart  of  the  world's  centre, 
those  who  have  personally  known  our  great  men,  as  well 
as  that  section  of  the  public  who  have  only  read  about 
them,  can  visit  and  inspect  the  tombs  and  the  monuments 
of  those  who  have  combined  to  build  up  a  nation.  As  this 
essay,  however,  has  mainly  been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  the  great  Statesman's  wit,  we  are  led  to  the  reflection 
how  others  besides  Lord  Palmerston  had  contributed  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  other  Parliaments 
Many  of  the  jocular  members  come  from  Ireland,  and  of 
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course  the  Irish  bull  is  the  source  of  much  laughter.  Major 
O'Gorman,  when  at  his  wittiest,  would  cause  the  solemn 
Parliamentary  expression  of  Mr  Disraeli  to  relax,  and 
even  to  broaden  to  the  grin  which  betokened  great 
amusement.  And  there  are  two  famous  Irish  bulls  of  Sir 
Boyle  Roche,  M.P.,  so  ludicrous  as  to  call  for  narration 
here.  "  Mr  Speaker,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  lamenting 
the  distressfulness  of  Ireland,  even  then  noteworthy, 
"  single  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  national  calamities  is  generally  followed  by  one  much 
greater."  On  another  occasion  he  uttered  the  patriotic 
remark — "  Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  lover  of  his 
country  to  give  his  last  guinea  to  save  the  remainder  of 
his  fortune." 

And  a  Home  Ruler  called  Shaw  (not  Thomas  Shaw, 
M.P.),  was  addressing  a  meeting  at  Cork  on  a  Sunday, 
where  he  remarked — "  They  tell  us  that  we  violate  the 
Sabbath  by  being  here  to-day.  Yet  if  the  ox  or  the  ass  fall 
into  the  pit  on  a  Sabbath  day,  we  are  enjoined  to  take 
him  out.  Our  brother  is  in  the  pit  to-day — the  farmer  and 
the  landlord  are  both  in  it— and  we  are  come  here  to-day  to 
try  if  we  can  lift  them  out." 
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Memories  of  Lyne  and  Megget. 

ABOUT  thirty  years  ago  there  remained  the  farmhouse 
of  Lyne's  Mill,  roofed  with  thatch,  and  its  thick  walls 
forming  a  good  protection  against  the  cold  which  swept 
the  Lyne  valley.  A  substantial  homestead,  with  cattle 
grazing  and  poultry  feeding,  the  ducks  dabbling  in  the 
Lyne  Water  or  the  Meldon  Burn,  is  a  past  picture  vividly 
recalled.  The  farmer,  Mr  Alexander  Home,  was  a  general 
favourite,  and  he  had  an  old  horse  which  rendered  useful 
service  when  the  Tweed  was  high.  Unfordable  for  any 
carriage,  Mr  Home's  steed  swam  across  with  one,  two,  or 
even  three  persons  on  his  back.  The  owner  of  the  horse 
was  a  kindly,  cheery  man,  fond  of  meeting  with  and 
talking  to  the  passers-by.  Numerous  were  the  anglers 
he  encountered,  and  a  kindly  welcome  did  he  give  them 
to  rest  in  this  old  farmhouse  of  Lyne's  Mill.  Starting  from 
here,  and  fishing  upwards,  the  green  banks  of  the  Lyne 
refresh  the  eye  of  angler  and  tourist;  a  fine  belt  of  wood 
and  a  picturesque  turn  of  the  foaming  river  are  come  to  ere 
the  chimneys  of  the  Manse  and  the  small  Church  on  the 
adjacent  hillock  are  discerned.  The  antiquary  breasts  the 
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hill,  and  surveys  with  interest  one  of  the  most  complete 
Roman  Camps  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  here  we  are 
within  view  of  the  yellow  broom  bordering  the  approach  to 
Hamildean  and  the  quiet  retreat  of  Torbank.  Insignificant 
as  the  parish  is  regarding  population,  or  in  the  record  of 
events  of  importance,  it  is  the  very  quietness  of  the  valley 
that  commends  itself  to  the  angler,  the  tourist,  and  those 
summer  visitors  to  Peebles  capable  of  feeling  the  charm 
of  its  green  pastures  and  still  waters.  Totally  wanting 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  Tweed  at  the  Neidpath  Woods,  a 
scene  that  ravishes  the  very  heart  of  mankind,  it  is  the 
sweet,  calm  gentleness  of  Lyne  at  midsummer  which 
soothes  by  its  very  restfulness,  and  calms  by  its  delicious 
repose.  Moreover,  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  Meldons,  that 
favourite  drive  through  the  heathery  mountain  pass  to 
Eddleston,  where  a  stillness  equal  to  the  Lyne  valley  is 
experienced,  where  the  grouse  skims  athwart  the  sky  line, 
and  the  finny  trout  leaps  up  from  the  pools  of  the  Meldon 
Burn.  The  railway  merely  touches  Lyne  close  to  the 
junction  of  its  river  with  the  Tweed,  and  thus  the  valley 
is  free  of  smoke  and  all  the  disturbing  elements  of  noisy 
locomotion.  There  have  been  emigrants  from  Lyne  to  the 
Colonies  and  to  the  Canadian  woods,  where,  amidst  the 
toils  of  manhood,  they  think  of  their  native  valley,  pining 
for  a  sight  of  it  and  of  the  old  folks  at  home.  At  length  an 
opportunity  occurs  to  return  there,  and  the  familiar  scene 
meets  their  rapturous  gaze. 
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He  chose  his  native  village,  and  the  hill 

He  climbed  a  boy  had  its  attraction  still; 

With  that  small  brook  beneath,  where  he  would  stand, 

And,  stooping,  fill  the  hollow  of  his  hand 

To  quench  the  impatient  thirst — then  stop  awhile 

To  see  the  sun  upon  the  waters  smile, 

In  that  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied, 

We  drink,  and  view  the  fountain  that  supplied 

The  sparkling  bliss — and  feel,  if  not  express, 

Our  perfect  ease  in  that  sweet  weariness. 

And  if  the  charm  of  still  repose  is  felt  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lyne,  into  a  corner  of  which  the  train  penetrates, 
you  may  be  sure  of  experiencing  even  a  greater  measure 
of  peacefulness  in  the  vale  of  that  other  stream,  the  Megget, 
which,  associated  with  Lyne  ecclesiastically,  is  nevertheless 
sixteen  miles  distant  from  it  by  the  shortest  route,  viz., 
that  by  Manorhead  to  the  pastoral  farm  of  Cramalt.  In 
midsummer  not  a  few  adventurous  spirits  are  induced  to 
traverse  this  mountain  pass,  and  should  the  weather  be 
favourable,  they  are  abundantly  rewarded  for  their  arduous 
climb.  A  driving  road  to  Manorhead  enables  the  traveller 
to  start  fresh  from  this  point,  and  a  mountain  track, 
somewhat  dim  at  intervals,  but  never  lost,  conducts  the 
pedestrian  into  Megget  midway  between  Meggethead  and 
Henderland,  the  farm  close  to  the  river's  confluence  with  St 
Mary's  Loch.  As  you  are  approaching  Cramalt,  hay  ricks 
and  sheep  dogs  are  visible,  the  curlew  is  skimming  the 
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water  meadow,  and  now  the  waterfall  on  Cramalt  burn 
is  heard  with  its  thud  ere  it  is  seen.  A  fine  stream  this  for 
the  angler  or  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
water,  there  is  the  farmhouse,  ruined  castle,  and  modern 
shooting  box  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and  in  close  proximity 
the  combined  school  and  Church.  In  the  latter,  the  service 
is  held  at  intervals,  and  not  unfrequently  the  minister 
has  also  to  be  precentor,  and  the  shepherds'  dogs  form  part 
of  a  scanty  congregation,  for  not  only  is  the  population 
thin,  but  the  distances  are  great,  and  the  clemency  of 
the  weather  cannot  always  be  relied  on.  But  let  the  pastor 
beware  how  he  preaches  to  the  critical  shepherd,  for  on  one 
occasion,  while  a  farmer  took  for  granted  that  an  original 
discourse  was  being  delivered,  his  shepherd,  strong  in 
theology,  remarked — "He  reads  Bunyan's  'Holy  War'  no 
that  ill." 

At  the  Free  Church,  situated  near  the  Loch,  the  late  Mr 
M'Crindle  was  wont  to  edify  his  audience  and  occasionally 
to  amuse  them.  Preaching  one  night  on  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  he  concluded  his  discourse  thus — "And  now,  my 
friends,  having  got  Joseph  into  the  pit,  we  shall  leave 
him  there  till  this  day  month,  when  there  will  be  a  full 


moon.' 


Who  can  forget  his  first  visit  to  St  Mary's  Loch,  the 
Megget,  and  Cramalt  Burn?  Seen  on  a  July  day,  the 
blue  waters  surrounded  by  green  hills,  the  quiet  farmsteads, 
the  cottage  of  the  hind,  the  rustic  post  office,  the  hospitable 
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inn,  the  rowing  boat,  the  white  swans — do  they  not,  one  and 
all,  rush  to  the  memory  cherishing  fondly  those  days  when 
Yarrow  was  fished  and  Megget's  banks  rejoiced  in;  when 
the  famous  "  Tibbie "  was  hostess  of  the  primitive  little 
house,  now  increased  in  size,  but  where  the  box  beds  and 
the  snug  kitchen  still  retain  their  hold;  when  the  stillness 
of  the  place  was  broken  by  the  clatter  of  hoofs  of 
horses  that  had  drawn  the  carriages  from  Moffat,  Selkirk, 
Innerleithen;  when  Tibbie's  hostelry  was  too  limited  to 
accommodate  one-sixth  of  the  hungry  tourists,  and  when 
camping  out  was  the  perfection  of  the  day's  excursion. 
The  shade  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  memory  of  John 
Wilson,  the  poetry  of  Scott — do  they  not  hover  round 
the  place  and  cause  it  to  be  instinct  with  a  new  life?  From 
the  windows  of  Rodono  the  eye  surveys  loch  and  mountain, 
and  rejoices  in  a  prospect  so  fair  that  travellers  from 
foreign  lands  have  congratulated  the  people  of  those 
Border  counties  on  their  dear  St  Mary's,  for  the  loch 
may  be  regarded  as  the  joint  property  of  the  Borderers, 
and  all  are  proud  of  "  lone  St  Mary's  silent  lake."  Look  at 
the  statue  commemorating  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Lochs, 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd:  an  added  interest  is 
conferred  by  all  that  he  has  written  in  praise  of  our 
romantic  Yarrow,  our  peaceful  Ettrick.  James  Hogg  was 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  sweet  songs  of  his  brother  poets, 
one  of  whom  has  beautifully  sung:- 

Q2 
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To  thee,  when  our  full  hearts  o'erflow 

In  grief  or  joy, 
Unspeakable  emotions  owe 

A  fitting  voice; 
Mirth  flies  to  thee,  and  Love's  unrest 

And  memory  dear, 
And  sorrow,  with  his  tightened  breast, 

Comes  for  a  tear. 

Oh,  since  few  joys  of  human  mould 

Thus  wait  us  still, 
Thrice  bless'd  be  thine,  thou  gentle  fold, 

Of  peace  at  will. 
No  change,  no  sullenness,  no  cheat 

In  thee  we  find, 
Thy  saddest  voice  is  ever  sweet, 

Thine  answer  kind. 

What  may  be  termed  the  younger  sister  of  St  Mary's, 
the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  is  a  smaller  sheet  of  water,  divided 
from  St  Mary's  by  a  neck  of  land,  and  the  traveller  to 
Moffat,  should  time  permit,  would  do  well  to  visit  another 
loch,  wild  and  grand  (out  of  which  flows  the  waterfall 
named  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail).  Loch  Skene  is  a  remote, 
solitary  tarn,  high  up  from  the  main  road.  Its  dark  waters 
contain  numerous  trout,  and  the  adjoining  crags  used  to 
be  the  haunt  of  the  eagle  and  the  falcon.  Comparatively 
few  tourists  find  their  way  here:  you  are  more  likely  to 
fall  in  with  a  shepherd  or  a  gamekeeper  to  relieve  the 
solitude  of  one  of  the  most  silent  places  in  Great  Britain, 
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PECULIARLY  fortunate  in  having  for  its  historian  so 
able  and  zealous  a  man  as  William  Chambers,  author 
of  the  "  History  of  Peeblesshire,"  and  numerous  other 
books,  the  county  was  equally  happy  in  having  had  for 
its  Poet  the  late  John  Veitch,  a  man  most  tender  and 
true;  while  in  the  Rev.  Dr  Williamson,  also  a  native  of 
the  burgh,  sometime  minister  of  Innerleithen,  there  is 
exhibited  in  his  work,  modestly  entitled  "  Glimpses  of 
Peebles,"  a  patriotic  spirit,  probably  stimulated  by  that 
of  his  eminent  predecessors.  If  the  nation  is  fortunate 
that  has  no  history,  by  all  means  let  a  county  so  beautifully 
pastoral,  and  a  town  of  such  amenity,  have  a  history, 
and  a  good  one.  Dr  Williamson's  volume,  published  in 
1895,  brings  us  up  to  that  date  in  a  most  genial  narrative  of 
personal  and  other  reminiscences,  and  as  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  formation  of  the  railway  to  Peebles,  we 
retrospectively  turn  to  1854  and  the  years  previous  thereto. 
Standing  in  the  Northgate  on  a  still  day,  the  clatter  of 
the  coach  from  Edinburgh  was  heard  as  it  passed  Swinton 
Bank,  and  when  Venlaw  was  reached,  Willie  Hogg  flicked 
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his  team  into  that  smart  trot  with  which  he  liked  to 
bring  his  passengers  to  Peebles.  Cautious,  Willie,  as  you 
round  the  corner;  come  not  in  collision  with  the  laird's 
carriage  or  the  farmer's  gig.  Here  we  are.  Two  hours  and 
fifty  minutes  since  we  left  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street, 
and  steadily  going  over  the  Bridges,  came  swiftly  down 
Minto  Street,  slowly  up  Liberton  Brae,  again  to  mend 
our  pace  on  the  level.  Sniffing  the  hill  air  at  Leadburn, 
the  warm  steeds  were  cooled  by  a  drink  and  a  splash  on 
their  fetlocks,  and  have  done  the  journey  ten  minutes 
within  the  given  time.  Innocent  of  railways,  the  small 
town  had  then  much  of  the  stillness  ascribed  to  it  by 
Cockburn — "  Quiet  as  the  grave  or  as  Peebles."  Springhill, 
Frankscroft,  and  the  numerous  streets  now  abutting  from 
the  Old  Town  were  non-existent,  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Station  was  then  a  verdant  meadow,  and  Loaningdales 
one  of  the  very  few  houses  between  that  point  and 
Edderston;  the  Park  Farm  was  the  short  cut  up  to  Manor 
Swair,  while  a  rough  ford  at  the  Popples  (Manor  Water 
foot)  was  often  quite  impassable  from  the  swollen  waters  of 
the  Tweed.  We  have  to  mention  chiefly  the  names  of 
William  Chambers,  Walter  Thorburn,  and  John  Bathgate 
as  the  enterprising  spirits  of  progress — the  promoters  of 
the  railway,  and  the  building  of  villas,  to  be  followed  by 
streets,  and  the  transformation  of  Queensberry  House  into 
the  Chambers  Institution. 

Compared  with  the  units  visiting  the  town  and  county 
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up  to  and  including  1854,  look  to  the  gradually  increasing 
numbers  that  have  in  the  summer  months  sought  in  these 
hills  and  valleys  the  health  and  recreation  they  required. 
By  leaps  and  bounds  the  census  has  gone  up,  while  the  town 
and  its  trade  has  prospered,  the  tenants  of  mansions  and 
villas  are  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  town 
or  county  on  the  Border,  and  the  adjacent  districts  of 
Broughton  and  Biggar  have  been  brought  into  requisition 
as  most  desirable  summer  quarters.  The  Upper  Tweed  at 
The  Crook  and  Tweedsmuir  has  available  accommodation 
for  not  a  few  who  prefer  the  quiet  of  the  hills  to  the 
more  stirring  life  of  Peebles  town,  while  even  in  winter  and 
spring  the  proprietor  of  the  palatial  Hydropathic  offers 
strong  inducements  to  visitors  for  health  and  comfort.  On 
this  perfect  day  in  May  1904,  where  will  you  find  prospects 
more  pleasing  than  those  up  to  Neidpath,  across  to  the 
Haystoun  estate,  or  the  Glen  of  Soonhope?  Excursions  by 
train  or  carriage  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  were  we 
asked  to  specify  one  or  two,  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  Stanhope  Burn,  three  miles  from  Broughton,  via 
Mossfennan,  and,  coming  down  the  Tweed,  take  your 
choice  of  The  Glen,  via  Traquair,  or  going  on  by  train  to 
Clovenfords,  visit  Ashiestiel,  Yair,  and  Caddonfoot.  Need 
our  readers  be  reminded  how  Scott  wrote  his  "  Waverley," 
"  Marmion,"  and  some  other  works  at  Ashiestiel,  and 
spent  there  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  The 
delicious  old  Abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Dryburgh  are  not  far 
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off,  and  the  view  from  the  Eildon  Hills  amply  rewards 
those  who  climb  their  summits. 

Yes,  Willie  Hogg's  coach  had  its  day.  It  carried  its 
passengers  and  its  parcels:  the  great  event  of  each  day 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
that  coach.  Sandy  Bertram  checked  the  number  of  its 
passengers  at  Eddleston  on  week  days,  and  he  sang  lustily 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  that  village  on  Sundays.  A 
frequent  traveller  by  roacl  was  the  late  William  Forbes 
Mackenzie  of  Portmore,  Conservative  M.P.,  who  was 
frequently  rated  by  the  then  Liberal  Scotsman.  Said  Mr 
Mackenzie  to  his  constituents — "  Many  severe  comments 
have  been  made  on  me  by  a  paper  called  the  Scotsman, 
published  at  a  place  called  Edinburgh,  near  Portmore." 
Along  with  the  late  Lord  Elibank,  Sir  Graham  Mont- 
gomery, and  many  others,  Mr  Mackenzie  was  present  at 
the  banquet  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  Institution  in 
1859,  when  a  week's  festivities  inaugurated  this  auspicious 
event. 

We  do  not  remember  The  Glen  previous  to  the 
proprietorship  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  but  we  understand 
it  was  in  Colonel  Allan's  time  quite  a  moderate-sized  plain 
mansion.  The  Colonel  had  a  useful  outdoor  (and,  as  it 
seems  also,  indoor)  servant.  A  subsequent  visitor  to  The 
Glen,  accosting  this  man  outside,  remarked  to  him — "  Your 
duties  at  The  Glen  were  entirely  out  of  doors,  I  believe,"  to 
which  came  the  reply — "  I  beg  yir  pardon,  I  valet-ed  the 
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Kornal!"  The  old  order  changeth,  and  not  long  after 
Willie  Hogg's  coach  had  given  place  to  the  railway,  there 
was  erected  at  The  Glen  that  princely  mansion,  to  the 
gardens  of  which  free  admission  is  kindly  given  once  a 
week.  And  here  we  are  in  a  region  of  much  enchantment, 
The  Glen  being  the  scene  of  Laidlaw's  immortal  song, 
"  Lucy's  Flittin',"  and  the  place  itself  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  beauty,  supplemented  by  the  art  and  skill  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  and 
the  romance  of  Traquair,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  baronial 
mansion  and  stately  gardens  at  The  Glen  renders  the  latter 
by  far  the  greatest  object  of  interest  in  this  section  of 
Peeblesshire. 

Of  the  old  house  at  Dawyck,  and  its  miles  of  timbered 
policies,  its  waterfalls,  and  chapel,  we  have  a  most  pleasing 
recollection  in  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  John  Naesmyth, 
most  cultured  and  courteous  of  Scottish  lairds.  Whether 
you  approach  Dawyck  by  the  Stobo  road  or  from  the 
hill  of  Scrape,  the  impression  made  is  that  here  is  a 
home  on  the  Upper  Tweed  of  the  greatest  possible  beauty. 
An  amateur  landscape  gardener  himself,  Sir  John  justly 
prided  himself  on  the  perfection  to  which  he  had  brought 
the  woods  of  Dawyck,  the  garden  of  Tweeddale,  the 
brightest  gem  of  a  district  which  includes  some  of  the 
best  scenery  of  the  county.  The  trio  of  popular  and 
distinguished  men  may  here  be  alluded  to --Sir  John 
Naesmyth,  Lord  Napier,  and  Sir  Graham  Montgomery, 
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last  of  the  three  to  whom  are  fittingly  applied  the  words 
of  Tennyson,  eulogising  a  triumvirate  of  his  friends- 
Two  dead  men  have  I  known 
In  courtesy  like  to  thee; 
Two  dead  men  have  I  loved 
With  a  love  that  ever  will  be; 
Three  dead  men  have  I  loved,  and  thou 
Art  last  of  the  three. 

Some  ten  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Peebles 
railway  by  the  North  British  route,  the  Caledonian  formed 
their  branch  line  from  Symington,  and  as  the  train  emerges 
from  Broughton  and  runs  in  company  with  the  Tweed 
down  to  Peebles,  this  brief  journey  on  a  summer's  day  is 
highly  appreciated  by  all  those  who  know  it.  The  old 
Church  of  Stobo  as  restored,  the  Roman  Camp  of  Lyne, 
and  the  miniature  Church  of  that  parish,  with  its  trout 
stream,  and  junction  of  the  Lyne  with  the  Tweed,  the  house 
and  woods  of  Barns,  the  immortal  Neidpath,  and  that  most 
popular  path  on  the  opposite  side  from  it,  give  visitors  a 
foretaste  of  the  joy  which  is  said  to  culminate  at  Peebles 
itself. 

Though  it  is  going  back  a  century  instead  of  fifty  years, 
let  us  have  a  glance  of  two  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Royal  Burgh,  who  were  much  esteemed  as  ministers 
of  Peebles,  and  concerning  both  of  whom  Dr  Williamson 
writes  with  discernment.  The  first  of  these,  Dr  Dalgleish, 
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is  referred  to  at  page  120  of  Dr  Williamson's  charming 
work,  and  as  supplementing  what  is  therein  said,  the 
following  anecdote  has  been  handed  down  in  our  family :- 
An  ancestress  of  ours,  related  to  the  Doctor,  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  Manse,  where  were  assembled  one  day  a  small 
gathering,  and  on  introducing  this  lady,  Miss  Mary  Brown, 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  Dr  Dalgleish 
eulogised  her  as  "  an  angel  in  human  form."  Looking 
at  her  critically,  the  gentleman  remarked — "  It  may  be  sae, 
but  folk  clivna  ken  folk."  The  other  personage  is  Dr 
Lee,  some  time  minister  of  Peebles,  afterwards  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  preached  the  Gospel, 
and  knew  a  good  horse,  on  which  he  rode  so  swiftly  that 
on  passing  through  Eddleston  on  his  way  to  Peebles  the 
villagers  remarked — "  See  hoo  the  minister's  fleein'." 
During  his  prolonged  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  frequently 
changed  his  house,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  no  less  than 
ten  different  residences.  While  in  the  last  of  these,  a 
friend,  jocularly  remarking  on  his  love  of  change,  said- 
"  Well,  Principal,  you  have  had  your  taste  for  variety 
gratified  here;  up  above  you  will  have  to  be  contented  with 
remaining  stationary."  "  Not  at  all,"  was  Dr  Lee's  reply, 
"  you  forget  that  in  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 
Of  the  various  Churches  and  Churchyards  in  the 
county  from  Tweedsmuir  to  Traquair  and  Caddonfoot 
(though  this  latter  is  partly  in  Selkirkshire),  there  stand 
out  prominently  some  for  historical  interest,  others  for 
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antiquity  and  restoration,  but  all  with  a  beauty  of  their 
own  -  -  Newlands,  Lyne,  Stobo,  Peebles,  Eddleston,  and 
Traquair,  nor  must  we  forget  the  small,  but  exquisitely 
situated,  restored  Church  of  Drumelzier,  where  all  around 
is  peacefulness  and  pastoral  life.  Not  a  few  of  the  manses 
are  excellent  houses,  and  there  is  a  specially  good  one  at 
Kirkurd,  near  to  Castlecraig.  Sauntering  through  these 
quiet  resting-places  just  alluded  to,  many  quaint  emblems 
and  touching  inscriptions  are  seen.  A  collection  of  them 
would  be  interesting  not  only  to  the  natives,  but  to  summer 
visitors.  Of  the  inscriptions  we  give  here  only  one,  taken 
from  a  Scottish  paraphrase,  and  for  the  purpose  where 
can  anything  better  be  had?  A  Peeblesshire  schoolmaster, 
gone  to  his  rest  thirty-two  years  since,  had  either  selected 
the  following  himself,  or  his  family  had  caused  it  to  be 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone  :- 

With  Me  dwells  no  relentless  wrath 

Against  the  human  race; 
The  souls  which  I  have  formed  shall  find 

A  refuge  in  My  grace. 
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The  Country  and  Vanity  Fair. 

NOTHING  original  can  be  said  about  the  charms  of 
country  life.  From  the  times  of  Horace  down  to 
the  present  date  prosers  as  well  as  poets  have  written 
in  eloquent  terms  about  the  farm  and  the  garden.  The 
sportsman  of  the  moor  and  the  angler  of  the  stream  sigh 
through  winter  for  April  and  for  August,  and  when  these 
months  come,  look  at  the  joyous  expression  of  the  man 
anticipating  trout,  grouse,  partridge,  pheasant.  Sport, 
however,  does  not  hold  the  taste  of  the  whole  community, 
for  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizens  are  not  only 
contented  but  are  actually  joyous  over  the  varied  recrea- 
tions that  are  opened  up  to  them  in  getting  to  the  seashore 
and  the  inland  streams,  the  mountain  and  the  valley.  A 
few  foolish  town  birds  still  walk  along  our  streets:  they 
talk  of  the  amenities  of  Edinburgh,  the  fascination  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  fair  City  of  Perth.  Let  them  talk. 
Come  with  us  to  the  country,  and  what  a  wide  choice 
presents  itself  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  him  who  has 
escaped  from  smoky  chimneys,  and  whose  sentiments 
find  expression  in  lines  that  commend  themselves  to  all 
right-thinking  people:- 
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The  King  may  rule  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  Lord  may  rule  right  royally; 
The  soldier  ride  in  pomp  and  pride, 
The  sailor  roam  o'er  the  ocean  wide. 
But  this,  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  writer  thinks,  the  poet  sings, 

The  craftsman  fashions  wondrous  things; 

The  doctor  heals,  the  lawyer  pleads, 

The  miner  follows  the  precious  leads; 

But  this,  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  merchant,  he  may  buy  and  sell, 

The  teacher  do  his  duty  well; 

But  men  may  toil  through  busy  days, 

Or  men  may  stroll  through  pleasant  ways; 

From  king  to  beggar,  whate'er  befall, 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  farmer's  tread  is  one  of  worth, 
He's  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth, 
He's  partner  with  the  sun  and  rain, 
And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain; 
And  men  may  rise,  and  men  may  fall, 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

God  bless  the  man  who  sows  the  wheat, 
Who  finds  us  milk,  and  fruit,  and  meat; 
.  May  his  purse  be  heavy,  his  heart  be  light, 
His  cattle  and  corn  and  all  go  right; 
God  bless  the  seeds  his  hands  let  fall, 
For  the  farmer  he  must  feed  us  all. 
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Not  an  exaggerated  picture,  we  think,  of  country  life, 
even  when  reflecting  on  the  winter's  blast  or  the  cold  of 
spring,  for  are  not  these  borne  contentedly  when  by  the 
ingle  neuk  of  a  January  fireside?  the  harvest  of  last 
September  has  been  safely  housed,  and  the  hay  and  corn 
of  the  coming  year  is  anticipated  in  bountiful  profusion? 
Though  it  is  not  always  realised,  the  farmer  does  feed  us  all. 
Even  the  dandy  of  Pall  Mall  and  the  lavishly-dressed  buck 
of  Regent  Street  has  this  very  morning  breakfasted  on 
Berkshire  bacon,  and  butter,  perhaps  from  Beaconsfield 
(at  all  events  Beaconsfield  was  famous  for  butter);  at 
mid-day  his  cutlets  will  be  derived  from  the  Southdown 
breed,  and  his  evening  repast  will  (some  of  it)  consist  of  the 
juicy  beef  imported  from  the  Deeside  or  other  northern 
farms.  The  denizens  of  Vanity  Fair  and  of  Mayfair  would 
not  consider  their  dinner  complete  without  a  cut  from 
the  Cheshire  cheese  or  the  famous  Stilton,  supplied  by 
the  industrious  dairy  farmer,  and  thus  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
community. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  been  for  three  weeks 
enjoying  a  sojourn  in  the  Derbyshire  dales  or  the  valleys 
of  Westmoreland,  and  that  circumstances  have  brought  you 
to  the  Vanity  Fair  of  London.  Meet  us  at  Hyde  Park 
corner,  and,  strolling  backwards  and  forwards  between  that 
point  and  the  Serpentine,  a  study  of  fashionable  life 
presents  itself  which  may  be  for  edification  or  amusement, 
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according  as  it  strikes  the  observer.  Lords  and  ladies, 
statesmen  and  authors,  the  wealthy  American,  the  volatile 
Frenchman,  the  musical  Italian,  and  the  vast  throng  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions,  congregate,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
June.  The  merchandise  of  the  city,  three  miles  off,  has 
begun,  the  debates  in  the  Law  Courts  are  in  progress, 
but  neither  Houses  of  Parliament  have  met,  and  the 
theatres  are  only  open  for  the  booking  of  seats  for  the 
evening,  while  Nature  is  represented  by  the  greenness  of  its 
foliage,  and  the  brightness  of  its  flora.  The  art  of  the 
tailor  and  the  dressmaker  is  displayed  adorning  the  persons 
of  the  world  of  fashion;  as  for  the  horses  and  equipages 
rushing  past,  it  would  require  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  purchase  them  on  any  given  morning.  Exhilara- 
tion is  felt  in  the  trot,  canter,  and  gallop  of  the  numerous 
equestrians  that  ride  for  two  hours  in  the  space  railed 
off  for  their  special  use,  while  the  carriages  have  their  own 
allotted  road  to  traverse.  What  a  scene  it  is!  Variety  is 
so  abundant  as  almost  to  approach  satiety,  and  if  wearied 
from  looking  on,  you  can  in  ten  minutes  escape  to  a 
comfortable  seat  on  the  confines  of  that  fine  sheet  of  water, 
the  Serpentine,  with  its  boats  and  its  water-fowl.  Here 
your  newspaper  can  be  read  in  peace;  the  prattle  of 
children,  the  conversation  of  their  guardians,  need  not 
disturb  you;  mind  and  eye  are  refreshed  with  the  serenity 
that  hovers  around  and  brings  to  you  a  cheerful  con- 
tentedness.  Like  to  the  Serpentine  is  the  scene  disclosed  in 
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St  James's  Park,  besides  which  you  catch  a  view   of  the 
Royal  House,  the  stately  Buckingham  Palace. 

While  that  great  author,  Thackeray,  depicted  the 
fashionable  life  of  Vanity  Fair  with  scathing  severity,  it 
may  be  that  while  doing  so  he  preached  an  edifying  sermon 
to  some  thoughtful  souls  in  the  midst  of  it.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  his  "Vanity  Fair"  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
the  amusement  due  to  its  delicious  humour  and  overflowing 
wit.  Apart  from  the  context,  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
the  full  flavour  of  the  great  novelist's  descriptive  powers, 
but  the  following  is  selected  as  one  showing  Thackeray 
at  his  best: — "What  a  dignity  it  gives  an  old  lady,  that 
balance  at  the  bank.  How  tenderly  we  look  at  her  faults  if 
she  is  a  relative  (and  may  every  reader  have  a  score  of 
such),  what  a  kind,  good-natured  old  creature  we  find 
her!  How  the  junior  partner  of  Hobbs  &  Dobbs  leads 
her  smiling  to  the  carriage  with  the  lozenge  upon  it,  and 
the  fat  wheezy  coachman!  How,  when  she  comes  to  pay  us 
a  visit,  we  generally  find  an  opportunity  to  let  our  friends 
know  her  station  in  the  world!  We  say  (and  with  perfect 
truth) — I  wish  I  had  Miss  MacWhirter's  signature  to  a 
cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds.  She  wouldn't  miss  it, 
says  your  wife.  She  is  my  aunt,  say  you,  in  an  easy, 
careless  way,  when  your  friend  asks  if  Miss  MacWhirter 
is  any  relative.  Your  wife  is  perpetually  sending  her  little 
testimonies  of  affection,  your  little  girls  work  endless 
worsted  baskets,  cushions,  and  footstools  for  her.  What  a 
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good  fire  there  is  in  her  room  when  she  comes  to  pay 
you  a  visit,  although  your  wife  laces  her  stays  without 
one.  The  house,  during  her  stay,  assumes  a  festive,  neat, 
warm,  jovial,  snug  appearance  not  visible  at  other  seasons. 
You  yourself,  dear  sir,  forget  to  go  to  sleep  after  dinner, 
and  find  yourself,  all  of  a  sudden  (though  you  invariably 
lose),  very  fond  of  a  rubber.  What  good  dinners  you  have, 
game  every  day,  Malmsey-Madeira,  and  no  end  of  fish  from 
London.  Even  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  share  in  the 
general  prosperity,  and  somehow,  during  the  stay  of  Miss 
MacWhirter's  fat  coachman,  the  beer  is  grown  much 
stronger,  and  the  consumption  of  tea  and  sugar  in  the 
nursery  (where  her  maid  takes  her  meals),  is  not  regarded  in 
the  least.  Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  so?  I  appeal  to  the  middle 
classes.  Ah,  gracious  powers!  I  wish  you  would  send  me  an 
old  aunt — an  aunt  with  a  lozenge  on  her  carriage,  and  a 
front  of  light  coffee-coloured  hair — how  my  children  should 
work  workbags  for  her,  and  my  Julia  and  I  would  make 
her  comfortable!  Sweet,  sweet  vision!  Foolish,  foolish 
dream!" 

Such  is  the  country,  and  such  is  Vanity  Fair.       Reader, 
you  know  them  both. 
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Totland  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight. 

THIS  popular  marine  resort,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Bay  of  Freshwater,  and  hard  by  Farringford,  the 
island  residence  of  England's  great  modern  Poet,  now  the 
property  of  the  second  Lord  Tennyson,  is  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  copious 
stream  of  visitors  that  run  to  it  all  through  the  months 
of  midsummer,  the  list  of  tourists  begins  with  Easter,  it 
swells  considerably  by  Whitsuntide,  it  does  not  cease  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  nor  is  the  place  bereft  of  patronage 
throughout  the  months  of  the  falling  leaf  and  the  darker 
skies.  What  though  the  waves  may  occasionally  dash  with 
thunderous  sound  on  the  shore  of  Totland?  There  is 
nothing  to  alarm  us  in  a  scene  so  grand,  and  the  winter 
night  here,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  lamp's  glow 
and  the  cheer  of  the  family  circle,  is  an  experience  of 
contentment  to  the  mind  of  man.  From  contentment 
to  pleasure,  and  so  on  to  joy,  are  but  steps  in  the  ascending 
ladder,  and  are  we  not  now  in  midsummer,  when— given 
a  complete  absence  of  rheumatism  and  the  sweet  presence 
of  flowers — there  is  joy  over  land  and  sea,  and  all  things 
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make  for  good.  Boating  excursions  on  the  Solent,  drives 
through  the  New  Forest  on  the  Hampshire  side,  walks  to 
the  Tennyson  monument  on  the  summit  of  the  Freshwater 
Downs,  and  various  views  of  the  exquisite  point  at  Alum 
Bay,  with  its  jutting  out  rocks  known  as  "The  Needles," 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  these,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  call  you  "  The  Needles." 

Little  Yarmouth,  a  village,  with  station,  on  the  Ryde 
and  Freshwater  Railway,  boasts  of  a  pier  from  which,  in 
summer,  there  run  across  to  Lymington  a  succession  of 
steamers  to  the  mainland,  and  thus  the  railway  traffic, 
fitting  in  to  that  of  the  boat,  is  considerable.  Let  us 
hope  that  those  who  are  sea-sick  anywhere,  and  who, 
consequently,  are  frightened  even  at  the  mention  of  waves, 
are  a  very  small  proportion  of  mankind,  for  verily  they 
miss  much  of  the  pleasure  available  to  that  greatly  larger 
number  to  whom  great  waters  are  the  chief  luxury  of 
summer.  Do  not  many  people  make  their  home  upon 
the  deep?  Are  not  new  and  wholesome  ideas  born  upon 
the  ocean?  And  while  the  calmness  of  the  sea  soothes, 
how  stirring  are  the  sensations  that  come  while  the  winds 
and  the  waves  arise.  You  watch  the  steering  skill  of 
our  sailors,  the  commanding  gestures  of  the  captain,  the 
discipline  of  the  first  and  second  mates,  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos,  while  the  gallant  ship,  obedient  to  the 
call,  ploughs  triumphantly  through  the  white  breakers,  a 
veritable  champion  of  the  seas. 
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She  walks  the  waters  as  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  of  strife. 


Is  not  social  and  travelling  life  quickened  by  the  throb 
of  those  engines,  by  the  hovering  around  of  the  gull  and 
the  albatross,  by  the  wide  expanse  of  those  marine  colours 
-the  blue,  opal,  green— and  the  white  crest  breaking  into 
sunshiny  spray?  The  resources  of  civilisation,  and  the 
extraordinary  power  of  mind  over  matter  and  over  water, 
are  manifested  here  with  that  legitimate  pride  which  fitly 
has  accompanied  the  engineer  and  the  captain,  and  even 
the  private  sailor,  loyal  to  his  superiors,  fond  of  his  ship, 
determined  that  neither  vigilance  nor  skill  will  be  lacking 
whenever  there  is  a  call  for  the  full  exercise  of  both. 
Loyal  to  the  King,  the  flag,  and  the  nation,  is  there  not 
in  these  a  mighty  incentive  to  every  British  sailor  to  do  his 
duty? 

Supposing  that  we  have  emerged  from  the  waters  of 
Southampton,  that  mighty  port  for  the  outgoing  of 
Colonial  steamers,  and  duly  admired  their  magnificence, 
and  that  taking  a  lesser  voyage,  we  have  skimmed  past 
Hampshire  and  skirted  the  Devonshire  coast  to  that  great 
mart  of  shipping  industry,  Plymouth — maybe  some  of  us 
prolonging  the  sail  into  Cornwall — and  the  return  passage 
has  been  favourable,  we  are  landed  at  Portsmouth  or 
Southampton.  It  is  voted  that  the  New  Forest  of 
Hampshire  be  seen  ere  crossing  again  to  the  scene  of 
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original  embarkation  at  Totland  Bay.  The  lover  of  trees 
and  meadows,  the  man  partial  to  flocks,  herds,  the  English 
farmstead,  and  the  thatched  cottage,  may  ramble  profitably 
for  three  days,  finding  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  July 
sun  in  the  shade  of  this  renowned  Hants  forest,  and  having 
walked  his  eight  miles  without  fatigue,  but  with  a  healthy 
appetite,  he  enters  the  inviting  door  of  the  "  Barley  Mow," 
and  ascertains  that  there  is  available  for  him  a  choice  of 
lamb  or  chicken,  salad,  peas,  and  the  nut-brown  ale  of 
Romsey  or  Lymington.  In  the  morning  paper,  as  yet 
unopened,  he  now  scans  the  news  of  the  day,  and  reading 
the  more  important  items  with  interest,  rests.  Of  course 
he  does  not  neglect  his  "  Guide  to  the  New  Forest,"  nay, 
he  reads  that  with  more  interest  than  the  Times,  and 
probably  with  more  advantage,  for  here  he  sees  what  others 
have  written  about.  Let  us  look  over  his  shoulder  and 
peep  into  that  which  now  absorbs  his  attention.  He  is 
reading  the  account  of  the  Forest  written  by  that  gifted 
lady,  Mrs  Rawnsley,  to  which  we  refer  as  one  of  the  best 
offered  to  the  public,  but  here  we  have  only  space  for  a 
brief  quotation  of  the  author's  experience  when,  after  a 
warm  day  in  summer,  the  afterglow  of  evening  and  the 
stillness  of  night  were  inspiring  her  to  say:— On  summer 
evenings,  when  the  lawn  is  dry  and  the  air  balmy  and  warm, 
as  we  sit  under  the  lime-tree,  whose  luscious  scent  is 
stronger  now  even  than  by  day,  we  can  hear  the  croaking 
of  frogs  from  the  marsh  below,  and  the  screeching  and 
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soft  hoots  of  owls,  as  their  dim  shapes  sometimes  sail  by 
us  across  the  grass  towards  the  tall  firs,  which  are  echoed 
by  distant  answering  hoots  far  off  into  the  forest,  and 
the  nightjar  chases  its  prey,  now  high  in  the  air,  now  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  us.  The  distant  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell 
or  the  neigh  of  a  pony  is  heard  at  intervals  through  the 
scented  darkness,  and  the  stillness  and  restfulness  of  Nature 
at  this  time  cannot  but  be  felt,  and  is  well  expressed,  I 
think,  in  these  lines  of  Longfellow's:- 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose, 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there, 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

It  would  seem  that  in  all  the  centuries  thought  and 
inspiration  came  to  men  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  In 
that  extensive  wood  known  as  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
Warwickshire,  what  wonderful  sayings  of  mirth  and 
wisdom  come  from  Shakespeare's  characters  of  Touchstone 
and  Jacques,  Rosalind  and  Celia.  You  will  find  the  very 
essence  of  the  play,  "  As  You  Like  It,"  in  the  opening  of 
the  second  act,  when  the  Duke  thus  discourses  to  his  friends 
on  the  privileges  of  forest  life,  far  away  from  a  regal 
Court  :- 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  Court? 
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Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference:  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say — 
This  is  no  flattery:  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Three  days  in  the  Forest  accomplished,  the  boat  is 
rocking  at  the  pier  of  Lymington,  and  from  thence  a 
swift  passage  of  twenty-five  minutes  is  made  to  the  island, 
on  which,  gladly  setting  foot  again,  it  is  resolved  to 
devote  this  and  many  other  days  to  visiting  the  haunts 
of  Tennyson,  so,  with  a  copy  of  his  poems  in  hand,  there 
is  seen  a  conspicuous  house  above  the  bay,  some  time  the 
residence  of  an  intimate  friend  and  near  neighbour  of 
the  Poet,  who,  in  a  few  lines  sacred  to  his  memory,  thus 
characterised  the  late  W.  G.  Ward:- 

Farewell,  whose  living  like  I  shall  not  find, 
Whose  faith  and  work  were  bells  of  full  accord, 
My  friend,  the  most  unworldly  of  mankind. 

•  •  •  •  • 

How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind  with  mind, 
How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy  Lord. 

A  mile  from  this  house  of  Mr  Ward  and  the  wooded 
policy  of  Farringford  is  entered.  The  place  is  not  stately, 
and  is  maintained  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  first 
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Lord  Tennyson  quitted  it.  A  woodland  retreat,  an 
ivy-covered  old  English  house,  a  natural  garden,  with 
grass  walks  and  substantial  boxwood  borders.  At  a  corner 
of  the  grounds,  near  the  house,  an  excellent  view  of  the 
waters  of  Freshwater  Bay  is  obtained.  A  rustic  private 
bridge,  overspanning  the  public  lane,  conducted  the  Poet 
out  to  those  breezy  downs  of  which  Tennyson  never 
tired.  At  the  summit  thereof  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
island  and  of  the  coast  of  Hampshire  is  obtained,  and 
now  that  the  noble  Poet  no  longer  gazes  on  this  glorious 
scene,  he  is  commemorated  by  a  monument  befitting  the 
man  and  the  place.  The  inscription  on  it  bears  that  many 
friends  in  England  and  America  had  subscribed  thus  to 
do  honour  to  the  man,  who  was  himself  so  highly  held 
in  honour  by  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  And  thus,  even  on  this  bright  July  day,  pensive 
thoughts  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  lament  the 
great  Poet,  and  venerate  the  memory  of  that  beloved 
Queen  who,  loving  the  Isle  of  Wight,  annually  sojourned 
at  Osborne  for  six  weeks  in  summer  and  the  like  period 
in  winter,  ending  her  illustrious  reign  in  1901  among 
those  loyal  subjects  here,  who  had  all  the  strength  of  a 
personal  devotion  to  her.  The  traveller  to  the  Church 
of  Whippingham  witnesses  the  record  of  what  she  was 
as  a  wife  and  a  widow  in  these  words: — "To  the  beloved 
memory  of  Francis  Albert  Charles  Augustus  Emmanuel, 
Prince  Consort,  who  departed  this  life,  December  14,  1861, 
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in  his  43rd  year.  '  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'  This  monument  is  placed  in  the 
Church,  erected  under  his  direction,  by  his  broken-hearted 
and  devoted  widow,  Queen  Victoria. — 1864." 
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The  Primitive  Life  of  St  Kilda. 

OF  what  avail  is  it  to  write  regarding  a  place  so 
outlandish,  and  a  people  so  remote,  so  uncivilised, 
as  those  dwelling  in  this  rocky  island  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
hundred  and  twelve  miles  west  of  Lewis?  Although  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  if  St  Kilda  and  its  people  had  been 
non-existent  it  would  have  caused  no  material  difference 
to  the  world  at  large,  there  are  still  many  of  us  to  whom 
the  remote,  and  even  the  unknown,  possesses  considerable 
interest.  Enough  has  been  ascertained  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  people  dwelling  on  this  lone  island  of  the 
sea  to  stimulate  the  public  interest  towards  their  little 
world  and  its  concerns,  and  we  purpose  glancing  thither  on 
this  summer  day,  when  calm  and  sunshine  are  favourable 
for  viewing  alike  the  place,  the  people,  and  the  industry  of 
the  small  community,  who,  by  fishing  and  by  bird-fowling, 
earn  an  honest,  though  a  very  moderate,  living.  Not  only 
is  much  industry,  but  great  bravery,  requisite  in  order  to 
snare  the  wild  sea  fowl  hovering  round  or  lighting  upon 
rocks  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  foaming  sea  beneath, 
and  the  fowler  has  to  be  suspended  by  a  single  rope  over 
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perpendicular  cliffs,  a  sight  of  great  and  breathless  interest, 
mingled  with  awe,  to  the  onlookers,  whether  these  be 
relatives  of  or  strangers  to  the  fowler.  Turning  to  the 
literature  descriptive  of  St  Kilda,  it  will  be  found  to  an 
extent  commensurate  with  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
island,  the  most  copious  and  the  best  written  book  on 
the  subject  being  that  by  Mr  George  Seton,  a  non-practising 
member  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  in  the  department  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  and  who,  along  with  a  representative 
party  on  board  the  ss.  Dunara  Castle,  made  out  a  voyage  to 
and  survey  of  this  interesting  place  in  the  summer  of  18/7, 
about  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  that  great 
man,  Samuel  Johnson,  accompanied  by  his  henchman  and 
biographer,  Boswell,  when  the  latter  said  to  his  Chief 
(perhaps  in  play)  that  he  thought  of  buying  St  Kilda. 
"  Pray  do,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  We  will  go  and  pass 
a  winter  amid  the  blasts  there.  We  shall  have  fine  fish, 
and  we  shall  take  some  dried  tongues  with  us,  and  some 
books.  We  will  have  a  strong-built  vessel,  and  some 
Orkney  men  to  navigate  her.  We  must  build  a  tolerable 
house;  but  we  may  carry  with  us  a  wooden  house,  ready 
made,  and  requiring  nothing  but  to  be  put  up.  Consider, 
sir,  by  buying  St  Kilda  you  may  keep  the  people  from 
falling  into  worse  hands.  We  must  give  them  a  clergyman, 
and  he  shall  be  one  of  Beattie's  choosing.  He  shall  be 
educated  at  Marischal  College.  I'll  be  your  Chancellor, 
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or  what  you  please."  Boswell — "  Are  you  serious,  sir,  in 
advising  me  to  buy  St  Kilda?  for  if  you  should  advise  me  to 
go  to  Japan  I  believe  I  should  do  it."  Johnson — "  Why,  yes, 
sir,  I  am  serious."  Boswell—"  Why,  then,  I'll  see  what 
can  be  done."  "  The  contemplated  purchase  "  (says  Seton), 
"  however,  was  never  effected." 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  St  Kilda  being  the 
large  prevalence  of  sea-birds,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give 
the  glowing  picture  of  an  eye-witness  to  this  splendid 
vision.  "The  air  is  full  of  feathered  animals,  the  sea  is 
covered  with  them,  the  houses  are  ornamented  by  them,  the 
ground  is  speckled  with  them  like  a  flowery  meadow  in 
May.  The  town  is  paved  with  feathers,  the  very  dunghills 
are  made  of  feathers,  the  ploughed  land  seems  as  if  it 
had  been  sown  with  feathers,  and  the  inhabitants  look  as 
if  they  had  been  all  tarred  and  feathered,  for  their  hair 
is  full  of  feathers  and  their  clothes  are  covered  with 
feathers.  The  women  look  like  feathered  Mercuries,  for 
their  shoes  are  made  of  a  gannet's  skin.  Everything  smells 
feathers,  and  the  smell  pursued  us  all  over  the  islands, 
for  the  captain  had  concealed  a  sackful  in  the  cabin." 
Regarding  the  times  and  the  seasons  for  these  birds,  they 
congregate  most  fully  in  summer,  while  during  autumn 
many  take  their  departure- 

Or,  where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 
Boils  round  the  naked,  melancholy  isles 
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Off  farthest  Thule,  and  the  Atlantic  surge 

Pours  in  among  the  stormy  Hebrides; 

Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 

Are  annual  made?  what  nations  come  and  go? 

And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise? 

Infinite  wings!  till  all  the  plume-dark  air 

And  rude  resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry; 

Here  the  plain  harmless  native  his  small  flock 

And  herd  diminutive,  of  many  hues, 

Tends  on  the  little  island's  verdant  swell, 

The  shepherd's  sea-girt  reign;  or,  to  the  rocks 

Dire  clinging,  gathers  his  ovarious  food, 

Or  sweeps  the  fleshy  shore — or  treasures  up 

The  plumage,  rising  full,  to  form  the  bed  of  luxury. 

But  we  have  now  to  take  a  look  of  the  prose 
(sometimes,  alas!  the  tragedy),  of  the  subject,  when  the 
gallant  cragsmen,  generally  four  in  number,  using  a  rope 
thirty  fathoms  long,  made  of  raw  cowhide  well  salted, 
venture  on  these  steep  rocks  their  lives,  to  capture  the 
gannets,  gulls,  sea-parrots,  and  other  variety  of  screaming 
birds  that  cause  the  air  to  resound  with  so  shrill  a  sea 
concert.  "  One  of  the  most  agile  of  the  party,  a  vigorous 
bright-eyed  islander  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  taking 
one  rope  in  his  hands  in  order  to  steady  his  movements, 
and  having  another  firmly  secured  round  his  waist,  was 
gradually  lowered  down  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
precipice  by  two  of  his  comrades.  Uttering  a  shrill  Gaelic 
cry,  he  descended  barefooted,  skipping  and  singing  as  he 
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went,  and  occasionally  standing  out  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
from  the  beetling  cliff.  Arrived  at  the  narrow  rocky  ledges 
where  the  fulmar  and  puffin  sit  in  supposed  security,  a 
long  stick,  resembling  a  fishing  rod,  with  a  noose  at  the 
extremity,  was  let  down  to  him  from  above,  which  he 
cautiously  extended,  making  the  noose  fall  rapidly  over  the 
head  of  the  bird,  the  fluttering  victim  being  immediately 
captured.  Several  fulmars  and  puffins  were  thus  secured 
for  different  members  of  our  party,  one  of  the  former,  of 
which  an  accurate  representation  is  given,  being  now  in  my 
possession.  To  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  daring 
procedure  of  the  St  Kilda  cragsman,  the  most  startling 
feats  of  a  Blondin  or  a  Leotard  appear  utterly  insignificant, 
and  if  the  most  venturesome  member  of  the  Alpine  Club 
had  been  of  our  party,  I  feel  satisfied  that  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  hide  his  diminished  head.  Some 
sensitive  people  are  quite  unable  to  contemplate  the 
fowler's  miraculous  movements,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
the  most  callous  spectator  the  blood  inclines  to  run  cold, 
and  for  once  in  his  life  he  discovers  that  he  is  possessed 
of  a  nervous  system." 

These  marine  birds  being  killed  and  plucked,  the 
feathers  are  a  marketable  and  profitable  commodity,  a 
large  quantity  being  shipped  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
and  for  the  fulmar  oil  the  islander  receives  one  shilling 
per  Scotch  pint,  or  about  two  shillings  per  imperial  gallon. 

It   would   seem    that    from    the    fine   wool    of   the    St 
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Kilda  sheep  stockings  of  similar  excellence  to  the  Shetland 
goods  are  knitted  by  the  industrious  women  while  they 
are  tending  their  flocks  or  conversing,  who  come  in  for 
the  highest  praise  for  their  skill  in  the  "  snaring  of  puffins 
and  plucking  the  feathers,  their  help  in  tilling  the  land, 
and  their  grinding  the  corn  in  hand  mills  after  it  has 
been  thrashed  with  a  flail  and  scorched  in  a  pot  or  basket 
containing  hot  stones." 

"  Earth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood,"  are  the 
splendid  possessions  of  these  industrious  St  Kildans,  who, 
of  recent  years,  have  been  visited  by  an  increasing  number 
of  tourists;  nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  our  distin- 
guished countryman,  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  came  under 
the  spell  of  such  charms  as  are  exhibited  to  the  voyager 
through  the  Hebrides.  Turn  with  us  to  his  interesting 
volume  entitled  "  lona,"  wherein  he  records  as  follows:- 
"  The  marine  scenery  of  the  Hebrides  is  altogether  peculiar, 
and  by  those  whose  notions  of  beauty  or  fertility  are 
derived  from  countries  which  abound  in  corn  and  wine  and 
oil,  the  charms  of  that  scenery  can  perhaps  never  be 
understood.  And  yet  these  charms  are  founded  on  a 
wonderful  combination  of  the  three  greatest  powers  in 
Nature — the  sky,  the  sea,  the  mountains.  But  these  stand 
in  very  different  relations  to  the  early  memories  of  our 
races.  As  regards  the  sky,  there  is  no  speech  or  nation 
where  its  voice  is  not  heard,  there  is  no  corner  of  the  world 
where  the  sweet  influences  which  it  sheds  do  not  form, 
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consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  intimate  part  of  the  life  of 
men.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  ocean.  There  are  millions 
who  have  never  seen  it,  and  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  aspect  of  the  most  wonderful  object  upon  earth.  To 
eyes  that  have  been  accustomed  to  rest  upon  the  boundless 
fields  of  ocean  there  is  nothing  in  Nature  like  it.  The 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  the  fertility  and  exuberance  of 
earth,  the  type  of  all  vastness  and  of  all  power,  it  responds 
also  with  infinite  subtlety  of  expression  to  every  change 
in  the  face  of  Heaven.  There  is  nothing  like  its  awfulness 
when  in  commotion.  There  is  nothing  like  its  restfulness 
when  it  is  at  rest.  There  is  nothing  like  the  joyfulness 
of  its  reflected  lights  or  the  tenderness  of  the  colouring 
which  it  throws  in  sunshine  from  its  deeps  and  shallows.  I 
am  sorry  for  those  who  have  never  listened  to,  and 
therefore  can  never  understand,  the  immense  conversation 
of  the  sea." 

Probably  there  are  only  ten  visitors  to  St  Kilda  for 
a  thousand  that  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  those  two  greater 
wonders,  Staffa  and  lona.  Many  reasons  exist  for  this, 
and  the  majority  are  right  in  selecting  the  latter  as 
incomparably  scenes  of  greater  interest;  but  time  and 
opportunity  being  given  to  those  desirous  of  seeing  a  most 
interesting  place  and  a  primitive  people,  let  them  steer 

Far  in  the  watery  waste,  where  his  broad  wave 
From  world  to  world  the  vast  Atlantic  rolls, 
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On  from  the  piny  shores  of  Labrador 
To  frozen  Thule  East,  her  airy  height 
Aloft  to  Heaven  remotest  Kilda  lifts, 
Last  of  the  sea-girt  Hebrides  that  guard, 
In  filial  train,  Britannia's  parent  coast. 
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The  Late  Dean  of  Rochester. 

THE  Very  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds  Hole,  who  died  on  27th 
August  1904,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  was  not  only 
a  prominent  clergyman  and  famous  Dean,  but  had,  outside 
his  profession,  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  literature,  as 
also  in  floriculture,  especially  in  the  department  of  roses. 
The  garden  of  the  Deanery  was  an  inspiring  sight,  and 
not  a  few  of  his  parishioners,  as  well  as  horticulturists 
throughout  Britain,  were  indebted  to  this  enthusiastic  rose 
grower  for  hints  whereby  their  roses  might  be  cultivated  to 
the  highest  perfection.  As  a  humorist  he  was  a  worthy 
successor  to  any  English  Dean  (and  there  have  been 
many  of  them  witty  men),  or  the  genial  Dean  Ramsay 
of  Edinburgh.  In  wisdom  he  was  well  equipped,  a 
philanthropist,  an  earnest  preacher.  In  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Rochester  so 
zealous  and  active  was  Dean  Hole  that  he  lectured  in 
America,  where  he  was  well  known  and  a  great  favourite, 
devoting  the  proceeds  of  his  lectures  in  part  payment  of 
the  expense  of  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
which  he  was  Dean  for  seventeen  years.  Be  it  here  noted, 
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strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated,  that  a  Dean 
is  in  some  respects  a  dignitary  of  more  importance  than 
a  Bishop,  for  the  latter  does  not  always  live  in  proximity  to 
the  Cathedral  Church,  whereas  the  Dean  does  so,  and  he 
it  is  who  not  only  is  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  fabric,  but  is  the  official  consulted  as  to  memorial  or 
ornamental  windows,  brass  tablets,  slabs,  statues,  whether 
upright  or  recumbent,  and  numerous  other  arrangements 
incidental  to  the  ongoing  and  well-being  of  a  Cathedral, 
and  so  far  also  of  the  community  of  a  Cathedral  town.  Of 
course  the  Dean  also  takes  a  prominent  part  in  directing, 
and  himself  taking  part  in  the  sacred  services  of  the 
Church,  therefore  he  is  a  busy  man,  nay,  sometimes  a 
very  hard  working  one.  And  Dean  Hole  was  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  not  that  he  was  either  in  sacred  or 
secular  work  a  slave,  but  his  energy  never  relaxed,  partly 
because  his  recreations  were  so  wholesome  and  so  regular. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  late  Dean's  literary  pro- 
ductions bears  the  title  "  A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland," 
illustrated  by  John  Leech,  a  former  Punch  artist,  and 
with  the  united  talent  of  these  two  men  the  book  is 
delicious  reading,  though  not  equal  to  other  works 
published  when  Dr  Hole  had  reached  maturity.  A  list 
of  these  comprises  "  Memories  of  Dean  Hole,"  "  More 
Memories,"  "  Addresses  to  Working  Men,"  "  A  Little  Tour 
in  America,"  "  Our  Gardens,"  "  Then  and  Now,"  his  "  Book 
about  Roses"  (which  reached  its  fifteenth  edition),  and 
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there  remain  for  mention  "  Hints  to  Freshmen,"  "  A  Book 
about  the  Garden  and  the  Gardener,"  "  Nice  and  Her 
Neighbours,"  "  Hints  to  Preachers."  Outside  the  Church  it 
is  as  a  rose  teacher  and  rose  preacher  (to  coin  expressions) 
that  he  was  famous  during  life,  and  remains  as  a  delightful 
memory.  In  these,  honours  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  his 
being  medallist  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Stockholm  and  Portugal  Horticultural 
Societies,  honours  which  we  may  be  sure  he  greatly  prized, 
though  he  had  abundant  recognition  by  State  and  College 
of  his  learning  and  theology,  for  he  was  for  a  term  Select 
Preacher  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (where  he  had  been  a 
student),  and  after  going  through  the  orders  of  deacon 
and  priest,  and  becoming  successively  curate  and  vicar 
of  Caunton,  then  Rural  Dean,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
and  Proctor  in  Convocation,  he  reached  the  dignified 
height  of  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  became  a  shining  light  of 
the  society  there,  as  well  as  one  whose  company  was  sought 
for  and  welcomed  among  men  of  distinction  in  London. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  only  Dean  who  was  ever  present  at  that 
social  festive  function  of  the  Punch  staff,  namely,  their 
weekly  dinner.  Thackeray  and  Dickens  were  the  two  most 
celebrated  of  his  literary  friends,  but  the  name  of  Dean 
Hole's  friends — literary,  artistic,  scientific,  sporting,  and 
otherwise — is  legion.  The  versatility  of  his  talents,  tastes, 
and  pursuits  was  so  evident  that  of  him  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed  that  he  was 
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A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 

From  the  Standard  we  learn  how  well-known  and 
popular  was  Dean  Hole  in  the  Midlands,  where  his  liking 
for  cricket,  archery,  and  hunting  had  full  scope.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  liveliness  imparted  to  any  social 
gathering  of  which  the  humorous  Dean  was  a  member; 
nevertheless  the  public  can  see  for  themselves  the  portrait 
of  the  man  whom  they  never  saw  in  the  flesh,  and  his  books 
are  in  most  of  our  libraries.  Taken  at  random  from  one  of 
these  is  the  following: — "The  rustic  is  sometimes  plain  of 
speech.  He  has  no  scruples  in  saying  to  an  invalid, 
'  You're  looking  fine  and  ill,'  and  an  old  man  will  bellow 
into  the  ear  of  his  deaf  contemporary,  '  You're  breaking 
very  fast.'  'Well,  Booth,'  a  visitor  said  to  his  sick 
neighbour,  'thee'd  like  to  get  better,  wouldn't  thee,  Booth, 
but  thee  mun  dee  this  Whet'  (Whitsunday,  we  presume). 
'  An  old  Oxford  friend,  who  had  a  living  in  Worcestershire, 
was  visiting  his  parishioners,  when  one  of  them,  an  old 
woman,  informed  him  that  since  they  met  '  she'd  gone  thro' 
a  sight  o'  trouble.  Her  sister  was  dead,  and  there  was  a 
worse  job  than  that— the  pig  died  all  of  a  sudden,  but  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  tak'  him,  and  they  mun  bow,  they 
mun  bow.'  Then  the  poor  old  lady  brightened  up  and  said 
-'  But  there's  one  thing,  Mestur  Allen,  as  I  can  say,  and 
ought  to  say,  the  Lord's  been  praty  well  on  my  side  this 
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winter  for  greens!'  Some  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
this  woman  meant  to  be,  and  was,  sincerely  religious.  She 
was  very  fond  of  her  sister,  and  only  referred  to  the 
temporary  loss,  which  was  to  her  most  deplorable,  and 
which  sorely  tried,  but  could  not  overcome,  her  spirit  of 
resignation.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  in  saying  the  Lord 
had  been  on  her  side  she  was  using  the  Psalmist's  words,  or 
that  all  the  green  things  upon  the  earth  are  as  much  His 
gift  who  openeth  His  hand  and  filleth  all  living  things  with 
plenteousness,  as  the  bread  which  strengthens  and  the  wine 
which  gladdens  man's  heart." 

Not  only  in  Rochester,  but  in  many  parts  of  England, 
the  demise  of  Dean  Hole  will  be  deeply  felt.  His  influence 
and  power  towards  a  higher,  cultured  life  was  so  con- 
siderable that  these  lines  of  the  Poet  may  fitly  come  in 
here,  for  he  was  an  embodiment  of  the  sentiment  thus 
described  :- 

Love,  now  an  universal  birth, 

From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth, 

It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

And  as  the  Dean,  with  all  his  learning  and  varied  gifts,  laid 
hold  on  the  better  life,  it  is  equally  apt  to  give  here  the 
lines  entitled  "  The  Choice,"  by  Thomas  Traherne,  a 
seventeenth  century  Poet:- 
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When  first  Eternity  stoop'd  down  to  nought, 
And  in  the  earth  its  likeness  sought, 
When  first  it  out  of  nothing  framed  the  skies, 
And  formed  the  moon  and  sun 
That  we  might  see  what  it  had  done, 

It  was  so  wise 

That  it  did  prize 

Things  truly  greatest,  brightest,  fairest,  best, 
All  which  it  made,  and  left  the  rest. 

Having  given  above  specimens  of  the  Dean's  humorous 
vein,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  were  the  outcome 
of  his  hours  of  recreation,  or  that  no  man  could  be  more 
serious  or  devout  at  the  proper  time.  The  troops  from 
Rochester,  as  well  as  a  large  congregation  of  civilians, 
would  hang  on  his  words,  whether  these  were  reading  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  or  preaching  the  Word.  Any 
expressed  opinions  against  or  written  attacks  by  Dissenters, 
indicating  that  his  life  in  the  world  was  not  consistent  with 
his  sacred  profession,  are  powerless  in  the  face  of  the 
high  approbation  accorded  him  by  the  large  majority  of  his 
fellowmen.  It  will  be  difficult  indeed  for  any  successor 
to  fill  so  worthily  the  high  office  of  Dean  of  Rochester, 
but  it  is  open  to  all  men  to  try  and  learn  the  lesson  of 
his  life,  and  endeavour  to  walk  in  his  steps. 
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Chichester  and  Glorious  Goodwood. 

THE  juxta-position  of  the  Cathedral  town  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  Sussex  residence,  combined  with 
there  being  in  immediate  vicinity  another  ducal  residence, 
the  stately  Castle  of  Arundel,  renders  this  fertile  district  of 
England  one  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  tourist,  even  to 
those  who  have  travelled  far  and  wide  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  Few  in  number  must  the  people  be  who 
do  not  appreciate  the  Cathedrals  of  England;  much  more 
numerous  are  those  persons  for  whom  these  stately 
Churches  have  an  interest,  a  suggestiveness,  and  educating 
power  that  enhances  the  benefit  of  travelling.  From 
whatever  direction  you  approach  Chichester,  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  small  spur  of  the  South  Down  hills,  the 
towering  spire  of  the  Cathedral  dominates  both  town  and 
country,  and  prepares  you  for  seeing  in  detail  the  ancient 
shrine,  with  its  monuments  sacred  to  departed  greatness, 
including  one  by  the  celebrated  Flaxman  commemorating 
the  Poet  Collins,  a  native  of  the  city.  A  mighty  man  is  the 
Bishop  of  this  diocese,  with  the  control  of  nearly  300 
benefices  throughout  the  county.  Here  the  celebrated 
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Dean  Hook  spent  about  twenty  years  of  his  life,  a  bright 
light  of  the  English  Church,  and  formerly  well-known  as 
the  vicar  of  Leeds.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
city  extends  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  in  the  central  part 
of  the  borough  stands  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  any 
provincial  town,  the  octagonal  cross,  fifty  feet  high.  Sixty 
miles  distant  from  London,  and  only  fourteen  from 
Portsmouth,  no  wonder  that  shoals  of  tourists  throng  its 
streets,  going  on  to  the  grassy  slopes  of  Goodwood,  and 
from  thence  traversing  the  sinuous  windings  of  the  river 
Arun  up  to  the  town  and  Castle  of  Arundel. 

Goodwood,  apart  from  its  annual  sport  of  horse-racing, 
where  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  land,  and  not 
unfrequently  Royalty,  turns  out  to  witness  the  rivalry  of 
speed  in  the  British  thoroughbred,  is  so  well  wooded  a 
slope  and  so  rich  in  its  pastures — the  centre  of  these 
holding  Goodwood  House,  the  policies  of  which  are 
liberally  thrown  open  to  the  tourist — is  well  worth  seeing, 
and  in  many  respects  is  better  worth  seeing  in  that  quiet 
aspect,  when  the  inevitable  turmoil  of  racing  has  quieted 
clown,  and  the  superb  landscape  is  dotted  with  its  flocks 
of  the  Southdown  breed.  A  large  portion  of  the  Weald  of 
Sussex,  a  glimpse  of  Hampshire,  the  outline  of  the  fair 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  seen  from  its  high  slopes.  And 
supposing  you  are  not  possessed  by  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,  but  like  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  admire  the 
thoroughbred  horse,  his  satin-like  coat  gleaming  in  sunshine 
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ere  he  is  off  in  the  full  stride  of  his  magnificent  pace, 
you  attend  one  of  these  Goodwood  meetings.  Hark! 
the  saddling-bell  rings,  the  paddock  discloses  a  brilliant 
array  of  colour,  the  course  is  cleared,  the  flag  lowered,  a 
field  of  fourteen,  and  no  favour  or  bribery  in  the  matter, 
but  a  contest  of  speed  which  will  result  in  the  victory  of 
one  out  of  two  leading  the  race  for  the  last  half  mile.  Will 
the  stakes  be  awarded  to  that  dark-brown  horse  with  the 
white  star,  almost  sixteen  hands  in  height,  or  the  fiery 
chestnut  of  lesser  stature,  but  with  equal,  if  not  greater, 
staying  power,  whose  trainer  has  bestowed  on  him  all  the 
care  calculated  to  bring  him  in  either  as  winner  or  to 
the  placed  condition  of  second  or  third.  It  was  a  similar 
scene  to  this,  the  race  for  the  St  Leger  Stakes  at  Doncaster, 
that  formed  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  It  brings  the 
race  before  us  most  vividly:- 

Time  and  space 
Lie  in  the  rushing  of  the  race, 
As  with  keen  shouts  of  hope  and  fear 
They  watch  it  in  its  wild  career, 
Still  far  ahead  of  the  glittering  throng 
Dashes  the  eager  mare  along, 
And  round  the  turn  and  past  the  hill 
Slides  up  the  Derby  winner  still, 
And  every  soul  instinctive  knew 
It  lay  between  the  mighty  two. 
The  twenty-five  that  lay  between 
Are  blotted  from  the  stirring  scene, 
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And  the  wild  cries,  which  rang  so  loud, 
Sink  by  degrees  throughout  the  crowd. 
Just  on  the  post,  her  spirit  rare, 
When  hope  herself  might  well  despair, 
When  time  had  not  a  breath  to  spare, 
With  bird-like  dash  shoots  clean  away, 
And  by  half-a-length  has  gained  the  day. 

On  this  occasion  at  Goodwood,  the  chestnut  has  it  by  a 
neck  only,  having,  till  fifteen  yards  from  the  winning  post, 
ran  a  dead  heat  with  the  dark  brown  horse,  whose  backers 
thought  his  winning  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  However, 
the  "  spirit  rare "  of  the  chestnut,  that  indomitable  pluck 
recognised  in  horse  as  in  man,  causes  him  to  out-distance 
each  and  every  competitor.  Led  back  to  the  paddock 
by  his  noble  owner,  patted  by  his  trainer,  whose  face  is 
aglow  with  smiles,  the  winning  jockey  also  comes  in  for 
an  ovation,  the  jocular  clown  on  stilts  amuses  the  throng  of 
onlookers,  and  the  minstrels  sing  and  dance  in  unison. 
Such  is  Goodwood  at  its  July  meeting.  What  a  line  of 
carriages  on  the  five  miles  return  drive  to  Chichester,  from 
which  crowded  trains  depart  at  short  intervals  and  in  all 
directions. 

When  done  with  Chichester  and  Goodwood,  it  would 
never  do  to  leave  unvisited  a  scene  which  might  be 
described  and  briefly  summed  up  in  the  words  "This 
excelleth  them  all."  Situated  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Arun,  and  on  a  steep  slope,  the  town  of  Arundel  is 
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surmounted  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  princely  castle, 
which,  dating  from  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  has 
witnessed  a  large  share  of  historical  events  of  greater  or 
less  importance.  After  being  much  damaged  by  the 
assaults  of  contending  parties,  the  Castle  "  was  restored 
by  Charles,  the  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  made  it 
what  it  now  is,  one  of  the  most  splendid  baronial  mansions 
in  England.  The  town,  which,  according  to  the  whimsical 
etymology  of  the  corporation  seal,  takes  its  name  from 
hirondelle  (a  swallow),  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Arun,  which  is  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  a 
canal  connects  it  with  the  Thames  and  Portsmouth."  It  is 
no  ordinary  deer  park  through  which  the  visitor  is  allowed 
to  drive  on  certain  days;  vast  in  extent,  undulating  in  form, 
the  deer  scamper  through  its  glades  in  profusion,  the  views 
obtainable  from  the  summit  are  magnificent,  and  thus 
combining  the  fullness  of  Nature  here  with  the  art 
manifested  in  the  rearing  of  the  ducal  residence,  you  are 
reminded  of  the  statement  made  by  Polixenes  to  Perdita:- 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  Nature  makes  that  mean ;  so,  over  that  art 

Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 

That  Nature  makes;  there  is  an  art 

Which  doth  mend  Nature — change  it,  rather,  but 

The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

Surrey,  Kent,  or  Sussex  open  up  a  wide  field  to  the 
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tourist,  each  and  all  yielding  up  treasures  new  and  old; 
scenes  through  which  the  motor  is  trying  hard  to  supersede 
the  tourist  coach,  and  where  an  incessant  whirl  of  wheels 
and  an  oily  smell  is  abundantly  perceptible.  Happily  there 
is  no  compulsion  to  use  them;  fortunately,  perhaps, 
travelling  by  them  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  majority 
of  tourists,  who  content  themselves  with  rail,  boat,  and 
carriage.  We  have  had  each  of  these  to-day,  and  now 
in  the  delicious  deer  park  of  Arundel  Castle,  this  lovely 
part  of  Sussex,  warmed  by  a  glowing  summer  sun,  basking 
in  his  bright  beams,  we  cannot,  even  did  we  wish  it,  refrain 
from  singing  the  praises  of  this  mighty  orb  of  the  heavens- 

The  sun,  with  many  a  sister  sphere, 

Still  sings  the  rival  psalm  of  wonder, 
And  still  his  fore-ordained  career 

Accomplishes,  with  tread  of  thunder; 
The  sight  sustains  the  angel's  prime, 

Though  none  may  spell  the  mystic  story; 
Thy  works,  unspeakably  sublime, 

Live  on,  in  all  their  primal  glory. 
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Majorities. 


:  PROVIDENCE  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  largest 
*  battalions,"  said  the  great  Napoleon.  "  The  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  says  a 
higher  authority,  but  certainly  in  warfare  a  full  equipment 
and  military  discipline,  if  it  has  added  to  these  numerical 
strength,  these  are  the  elements  which  deserve  success, 
and  often  attain  thereto,  although  history  records  many 
a  warfare  in  which  mere  numbers  undisciplined  and  ill 
equipped  have  been  signally  defeated  by  the  small  force 
of  an  enemy  commanded  by  a  General  of  experience,  with 
valiant  officers  to  cheer  on  those  plucky  soldiers,  under 
the  discipline  which  is  the  main  element  of  success  in 
military  tactics.  On  several  occasions  have  our  heroic 
officers  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  to  receive  from  a  grateful  Government  the  cordial 
thanks  of  a  country  whose  independence  they  had  main- 
tained at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  while  that  these 
gallant  officers  and  soldiers  had  upheld  the  prestige  of 
our  Army  and  the  glory  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  And  if  in  military  life  such  maxims  prevail, 
they  also,  in  large  measure,  hold  good  in  the  life  of  Church 
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and  State.  Do  we  not  know  the  term  "  Church  militant?" 
in  which  battles  have  to  be  fought,  including  that  whose 
aim  and  end  is  the  attainment  of  spiritual  and  moral 
welfare,  yea,  says  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  English  Church, 
"  and  finally  beat  down  Satan  under  our  feet."  Is  not 
the  Government  in  power,  with  the  Opposition  party  to 
check  them,  somewhat  similar  to  contending  armies?  but 
whose  weapons  are  policy  and  free  speech,  and  their 
battlefield  the  arena  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Arising  out  of  such  propositions,  let  us  take  the  recent 
battle  of  the  Churches,  ending  in  victory  for  a  small  but 
sturdily  fighting  minority  over  a  majority  in  numbers  so 
vast  as  to  be  without  a  parallel;  and  in  speaking  of  it  let  us 
cast  aside  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  attending  that 
battle — of  expediency,  good  intention,  the  well-being  of  the 
greatest  number,  and  so  on.  In  the  current  discussions 
on  the  subject  all  over  the  country  these  surrounding 
circumstances  will  have  ample  scope  in  free  speech  from 
men  of  discretion,  and  many  men  of  more  zeal  than 
discretion,  whose  political  bias,  though  not  avowed,  is 
known  to  enter  largely  into  all  they  think  and  say  and 
do  concerning  the  union  of  certain  Churches,  and  the 
would-be  disestablishment  of  the  National  Church.  An 
outcome  of  the  Union  formed  in  IQOO,  when  the  vast 
majority  consented  thereto,  many  of  them  unwillingly,  a 
small  but  intrepid  band  stood  firm  to  those  principles  of 
right  which  they  conscientiously  believed  in;  undismayed 
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by  their  small  numerical  strength  or  their  detachment  from 
a  large  united  army,  whose  combined  forces  seemed  to  be 
overwhelming,  the  "Wee  Frees'3  bided  their  time  with 
patience,  and  at  length  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  a  battle 
of  three  stages,  the  story  of  which  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds.  Defeated  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  in 
two  tribunals,  did  their  courage  evaporate  on  being 
unvictorious?  No,  the  courage  of  their  opinions  was 
undaunted,  and  happily  possessing  the  means  wherewith 
to  appeal  to  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  realm,  they 
went  there  to  have  ascertained  what  was  essentially  a 
legal  question,  one  which  the  larger  and  hitherto  victorious 
force  could  not  evade,  however  much  they  attempted  to 
introduce  therein  questions  not  pertinent  to  the  subject 
of  discussion.  And  now  the  result  is  before  us,  which  is 
that  the  venerable  and  learned  Lord  Chancellor,  supported 
by  four  brethren  learned  in  the  law  -  -  including  the 
sagacious  Lord  Robertson,  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the 
law  to  be  administered  on  this  momentous  appeal  at 
Westminster — declared  that  the  Union  of  1900  was  a 
breach  of  trust  whereby  the  majority  appropriated  funds 
which  had  originally  been  destined  to  the  Free  Church 
only.  Shorn  of  all  the  various  other  items  for  prolonged 
argument,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  decerned  that 
the  question  came  to  be  narrowed  to  this  point,  Yea  or 
Nay?  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  breach  of  trust?  And 
finding  that  there  was — judgment  accordingly. 
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The  concluding  days  of  the  argument  at  Westminster 
showed  with  some  plainness  the  view  prevailing  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
although  the  losing  party  were  not  unprepared  for  an 
adverse  decision,  they  did  not  know  until  the  fiat  had 
gone  forth  that  the  majority  would  be  the  substantial 
one  of  five  to  two.  On  the  defeated  party,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  way  of  thinking  throughout  the  land,  came 
consternation  such,  as  has  not  been  experienced  in  our 
midst  since  the  Disruption  of  1843,  when  the  Church  was 
rent  asunder,  and  for  long  communities  that  had  hitherto 
been  friendly  regarded  one  another  with  antagonism  and 
sectarian  bitterness.  In  a  Court  wherein  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  his  colleagues  are  very  reticent  as  regards 
any  issues  outside  the  point  in  dispute,  one  of  their  number, 
Lord  James,  hoped  that  a  wise  and  practical  solution  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  the  losing  party  were  thrown  would 
ere  long  be  developed,  a  wish  which  will  be  echoed  by 
all  right-thinking  men.  Disastrous  in  many  respects  as  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is,  it  ought  nevertheless  to  have 
this  signal  lesson  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  men,  viz.,  that  a 
trust  created  for  a  specified  purpose,  and  clearly  expressed, 
cannot  with  impunity  be  departed  from,  even  with  the 
consent  of  a  very  large  majority,  for  had  the  minority 
of  the  Frees  been  only  ten  instead  of  a  thousand,  their 
contention  was  equally  sound,  and  so  the  law  of  the  land 
would  have  declared  it. 
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The  Birthplace  of  Charles  Dickens. 

FAR  different  from  that  busy  commercial  mart  of  the 
present  day,  the  populous  Portsmouth,  with  its  twin 
sister  Southsea,  was  the  comparatively  small  town,  the 
Portsmouth  of  1812,  where  the  great  novelist  first  saw 
the  light  on  the  /th  of  February  in  that  year;  and  now  that 
the  Dickens  House  is  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  burgh  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  from  all  nations,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  it,  along  with  a  glance  backward  to 
that  life  which  expanded  so  vastly  when  the  great  novelist 
entered  the  world  of  letters,  and  thereafter  handed  down  to 
his  country  an  illustrious  name.  Were  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Dickens  family  with  us  this  bright  August 
day  as  we  visited  so  interesting  a  scene,  with  many  and 
varied  relics  of  the  past,  as  these  were  in  touch  with  the  life 
of  their  loved  father,  we  would  beg  leave  to  join  them 
in  singing  these  appropriate  lines:- 

Turn  on,  Old  Time,  thine  hour  glass, 

The  sand  of  life  why  stay, 
Quick,  let  the  gold-grained  moments  pass, 

'Tis  they  all  debts  must  pay. 

T2 
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Stay,  Fleeting  Time,  thine  hour  glass, 

The  tide  of  life,  oh,  stay! 
Nor  let  the  golden  moments  pass 

Like  worthless  sand  away. 

An  unobtrusive  two-storey  house,  with  plot  in  front 
and  narrow  garden  behind,  situate  in  Commercial  Road, 
Portsmouth,  was,  until  lately,  comparatively  unknown, 
but  when,  during  the  year  1904,  the  house  wherein  Dickens 
was  born  came  to  be  offered  for  sale,  the  Mayor,  taking 
counsel  with  the  Aldermen,  and  urged  thereto  by  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  American  sentiment, 
purchased  the  house,  to  become  one  of  these  celebrated 
resorts,  such  as  the  birthplaces  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Scott,  and  Burns.  It  has  become  a  resort  of  hundreds 
day  by  day,  and  consequently  has  acquired  the  fame  which 
it  deserves.  A  bust  of  Captain  John  Dickens,  father  of 
the  novelist,  two  portraits  of  the  novelist  himself,  one 
of  Mrs  Dickens,  manuscripts,  illustrations  of  his  works 
by  Cruickshank  and  by  Cattermole,  sundry  articles  of 
furniture,  and  many  odds  and  ends  of  relics  sent  by 
admiring  friends,  constitute  quite  a  "show  place''  and 
small  museum.  Infant  as  he  was  when  his  parents  removed 
from  this  maritime  town,  Dickens  through  life  cherished 
the  warmest  affection  towards  the  place  of  his  birth,  which 
was  often  re-visited,  and,  says  John  Forster,  "  I  perfectly 
recalled  that  on  our  being  at  Portsmouth  together,  while  he 
was  writing  '  Nickleby,'  he  recognised  the  exact  shape  of 
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the  military  parade  seen  by  him  as  a  very  infant,  on  the 
same  spot,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  acquisition  of  this 
house  by  the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth  with  the  object 
above  described,  there  has  been  placed  a  mural  tablet  on 
the  wall  of  that  London  house,  No.  I  Devonshire  Terrace, 
Marylebone  Road,  where  the  great  novelist  resided  eleven 
years,  and  did  some  of  his  best  work.  His  latest  residence, 
the  house  wherein  he  died,  Gadshill,  near  Rochester,  has 
for  many  years  been  open  to  the  inspection  of  numerous 
visitors,  and  it  is  all  the  more  pleasing  that  Charles  Dickens 
is  commemorated  in  this  way,  seeing  that  he  himself  by  will 
declared  how  averse  he  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  statue. 
Hear  his  own  words  on  this  subject: — "I  direct  that  my 
name  be  inscribed  in  plain  English  letters  on  my  tomb, 
without  the  addition  of  '  Mr '  or  *  Esquire.'  I  conjure  my 
friends  on  no  account  to  make  me  the  subject  of  any 
monument,  memorial,  or  testimonial  whatever.  I  rest  my 
claims  to  the  remembrance  of  my  country  upon  my 
published  works,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  my  friends 
upon  their  experience  of  me  in  addition  thereto.  I  commit 
my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  I  exhort  my  dear  children  humbly  to 
try  to  guide  themselves  by  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  in  its  broad  spirit,  and  to  put  no  faith  in  any 
man's  narrow  construction  of  its  letter  here  or  there." 

Being  an  unconventional  man  as  regards  Church  and 
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State,  Charles  Dickens  had  not  a  few  detractors,  some  of 
whom  were  bold  enough  to  asperse  him  privately  rather 
than  through  the  Press.  To  such  men  we  would  address 
this  reminder:- 

There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
That  it  ill  becomes  any  one  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us. 

At  that  favourite  Kentish  watering-place,  Broadstairs, 
Dickens  was  well  known,  for  he  frequently  resided  here. 
Of  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  his  readings  in  America 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  these  are  recent 
enough  to  be  remembered  by  middle-aged  persons.  In 
Edinburgh  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  here  he  numbered 
amongst  his  personal  friends  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sheriff  Gordon, 
Lord  Neaves,  Professor  Wilson,  Lord  Robertson,  and  many 
others  known  to  fame.  Though  enjoying  his  tour  in  the 
Highlands,  Dickens  did  not  altogether  take  kindly  to  the 
wilder  scenery,  and  he  speaks  of  Glencoe  as  terrible, 
preferring  those  parts  of  Scotland  which  had  some 
resemblance  to  southern  scenes,  and  he  was  glad  again 
to  return  to  his  beloved  Broadstairs.  Transferring  the 
scene  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  he  writes  from  there — "  In 
my  next  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  impressions, 
and  to  tell  you  how  they  change  with  every  day.  At 
present  it  is  impossible.  I  can  only  say  that  the  first  effect 
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of  this  tremendous  spectacle  on  me  was  peace  of  mind- 
tranquillity — great  thoughts  of  eternal  rest  and  happiness- 
nothing  of  terror.  I  can  shudder  at  the  recollection  of 
Glencoe,  but  whenever  I  think  of  Niagara  I  shall  think 
of  its  beauty."  And  in  a  later  letter  home  he  declares 
of  these  celebrated  Falls — "  Nothing  in  Turner's  finest 
water-colour  drawings,  done  in  his  greatest  day,  is  so 
ethereal,  so  imaginative,  so  gorgeous  in  colour,  as  what  I 
beheld.  I  seemed  to  be  lifted  from  the  earth  and  to  be 
looking  into  Heaven.  What  I  once  said  to  you,  as  I 
witnessed  the  scene  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  all  came 
back  at  this  most  affecting  and  sublime  sight — the  '  muddy 
vesture  of  our  clay '  falls  from  us  as  we  look." 

Dickens  did  not  pose  as  a  public  speaker,  but 
occasionally  he  was  called  upon  as  such,  and  responded 
in  a  style  which  proved  his  able  capacity  to  discourse  on 
various  themes.  His  attached  friend,  Daniel  Maclise,  a 
Royal  Academician,  had  predeceased  him  by  two  months, 
and  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1870, 
the  great  novelist  thus  spoke  of  his  departed  friend:- 
"  For  many  years  I  was  one  of  the  two  most  intimate 
friends  and  most  constant  companions  of  Mr  Maclise,  to 
whose  death  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  made  allusion,  and 
the  President  has  referred  with  the  eloquence  of  genuine 
feeling.  Of  his  genius  in  his  chosen  art  I  will  venture 
to  say  nothing  here,  but  of  his  fertility  of  mind  and  wealth 
of  intellect  I  may  confidently  assert  that  they  would  have 
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made  him,  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  at  least  as  great  a 
writer  as  he  was  a  painter.  The  gentlest  and  most  modest 
of  men,  the  freshest  as  to  his  generous  appreciation  of 
young  aspirants,  and  the  frankest  and  largest-hearted  as 
to  his  peers,  incapable  of  a  sordid  or  ignoble  thought, 
gallantly  sustaining  the  true  dignity  of  his  vocation, 
without  one  grain  of  self-ambition,  wholesomely  natural 
at  the  last  as  at  the  first,  in  wit,  a  man,  simplicity,  a  child- 
no  artist  of  whatsoever  denomination,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  ever  went  to  his  rest  leaving  a  golden  memory  more 
pure  from  dross." 

Five  weeks  after  this  eloquent  tribute  to  departed 
worth,  Charles  Dickens  was  laid  low  by  the  fell  destroyer, 
and  as  he  lay  mute  in  the  room  of  the  well-known  house  at 
Gadshill,  his  family  and  friends  might  well  say:- 

He  is  not  here.     Alas! 
No  fire  can  warm  his  room — 
The  sun  may  beam  in  through  the  glass, 

But  cannot  quell  the  gloom. 
Along  the  wall,  how  still  and  slow 

The  shadows  glide; 
And  every  whisper  seems  to  know 
That  here  he  died. 

He  is  not  here,  and  here 
He  never  more  will  come. 
From  long,  late  wanderings,  dark  and  drear, 
He  now  hath  found  a  home; 
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And  softer  than  a  mother's  breast 
That  love  whereon  his  head  doth  rest. 

He  is  not  here,  with  glee 
For  many  a  little  child- 
He  is  not  here,  alas!  for  me, 

Whom  grief  beguiled. 
Pure  as  a  dewdrop  in  the  wintry  earth, 
He  hath  sunk  down  that  it  might  know  his  worth. 
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Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 

ACTING  a  most  important  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
European  politics  from  about  1835  onwards  till  nearly 
the  date  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  iQth  April  1881, 
the  salient  points  in  so  distinguished  a  career  as  that  of  this 
great  statesman  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  distinction  attained  by 
him,  Disraeli  was  indebted  neither  to  position  nor  wealth, 
and,  moreover,  had  to  overcome  the  prejudices  incidental 
to  his  nationality.  Sheer  force  of  character  began  the 
process,  perseverance  carried  him  on  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  nation,  and  the  ear  of  the  country  having  been 
accorded  him,  the  astute  statesman  found  no  difficulty  in 
gradually  rising  step  by  step  until  he  ultimately  held 
firmly  the  reins  of  Government,  and  led  a  party  who  were 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  towards  their  great  chief.  The 
culminating  point  in  his  social  and  domestic  life  was  his 
marriage,  in  1839,  to  the  widow  of  his  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Wyndham  Lewis.  This  gifted  and  amiable  lady 
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was  wealthy.  Up  to  their  marriage  Disraeli  had  been  poor. 
Now  fortune,  as  well  as  favour,  smiled  on  him,  and  these 
attributes  spurred  him  on  to  greater  endeavour  in  the  wide 
field  of  British  and  foreign  policy.  At  one  time  distrusted 
by  the  Queen  and  the  country,  Disraeli  in  later  years 
gained  the  respect  of  Her  Majesty  and  a  large  section  of 
her  subjects,  while  by  Continental  statesmen  he  was 
regarded  as  the  greatest  British  administrator  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Nor  does  it  materially  detract 
from  this  estimate  to  state  the  fact  that  Mr  Gladstone, 
endeavouring  as  he  did  to  be  fair  to  mankind,  failed  to 
recognise  the  consummate  abilities  of  his  rival  until  he 
was  forced  into  doing  so.  There  also  came  a  time  when 
the  allies  and  supporters  of  the  great  Liberal  statesman  had 
to  acknowledge  that  in  Mr  Disraeli,  subsequently  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  they  had  a  "  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel." 

It  being  now  a  matter  of  history,  fully  recorded  in 
Hansard,  how,  when  in  the  Government,  Disraeli  swayed 
the  realm  of  the  State,  and,  being  in  Opposition,  was  a 
wholesome  check  to  the  impulsive  or  headstrong  Liberals, 
it  is  not  proposed  here  to  dwell  so  much  on  the  life  of 
this  great  man  as  a  statesman,  as  to  reproduce  something  of 
that  social  life  of  which  he  was  so  brilliant  an  ornament. 
Herein  he  manifested  much  of  that  wisdom  and  an 
abundance  of  that  wit  which  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
he  could  use  scathingly,  and  sometimes  unsparingly.  Woe 
betide  the  man  who  crossed  rapiers  with  Disraeli,  or 
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endeavoured  to  get  the  better  of  him!  Some  did  try  to  do 
so,  and  did  it  to  their  fall,  as,  for  instance,  Mr  Bernal 
Osborne,  who,  at  a  dinner  party,  had  the  impertinence 
to  enquire — "  What  on  earth  did  you  marry  that  woman 
for?"  Coolly  and  deliberately  came  the  cutting  answer 
from  Disraeli — "  Partly  for  a  reason  which  you  will  never 
be  capable  of  understanding — gratitude."  Mrs  Disraeli, 
speaking  of  their  union,  candidly  yet  lovingly  acknow- 
ledged— "  He  did  not  love  me  when  he  married  me,  but  now 
he  wouldn't  change  me  for  any  woman  in  the  world."  On 
being  asked  by  someone — "  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  misfortune  and  a  calamity?"  Disraeli,  with  jocular  spirit, 
allied  to  a  sedate  countenance,  replied — "  If  Mr  Gladstone 
fell  into  the  Thames  that  would  be  a  misfortune,  but  if 
anyone  pulled  him  out  I  think  that  would  be  a  calamity!" 
But,  politics  apart,  these  two  illustrious  men  were  alike 
in  this — the  happiness  of  their  domestic  lives,  and  in  some 
respects  the  similarity  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  each 
by  their  wives,  for  in  marrying  a  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne,  Mr  Gladstone  co-inherited  the  estate  of  Hawarden, 
a  place  of  many  acres,  with  the  well-known  superabundance 
of  trees  which  Mr  Gladstone,  when  on  holiday,  delighted  to 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  stately  mansion  house  on  the 
borders  of  Flintshire  and  Chester,  looking  across  to  Wales. 
Happy  himself  in  his  married  life,  Gladstone  came  to 
know  and  to  sympathise  with  the  conjugal  felicity  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  so  often  to  cross  swords  in  the 
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House  of  Commons.  It  is  here  appropriate  to  recall  the 
graceful  tribute  which  Gladstone  paid  to  Lord  Beaconsfield 
when  the  latter  was  laid  low  by  death.  "  He  had,"  said 
the  former,  "  a  Parliamentary  courage  which  was  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  excelled,  and  all  of  us  admire  that 
devotion  to  his  wife  which,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened 
married  life,  sustained  the  departed  statesman  through 
many  trials."  Both  of  these  eminent  men  had  that 
intellectual  irritability  which  so  often  accompanies  great 
gifts;  unhappily  for  himself,  Mr  Gladstone  was  deficient 
in  humour.  Mr  Disraeli,  on  the  contrary,  had  abundance 
of  it,  and  frequently  gave  expression  to  the  same,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  characterised  an  Irish  Bill  "as  a  measure 
of  necessity,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation."  "  When 
I  meet  a  man,"  said  he,  "  whose  name  I  cannot  remember,  I 
always  give  myself  two  minutes,  and  if  it  is  a  hopeless 
case  I  always  ask-  -'And  how  is  the  old  complaint?' 
Jocularities  like  these  are  often  the  best  antidotes  of 
hostilities,  and  frequently  avert  a  quarrel,  good  humour 
is  restored,  and  all  are  made  happy.  Seated  next  a  Princess 
at  dinner,  when  the  talk  was  regarding  a  proposed  move  on 
Russia,  the  Princess  remarked  to  him — "  I  cannot  imagine 
what  you  are  waiting  for."  To  this  came  the  reply- 
"  Potatoes  at  this  moment,  madame." 

The  strenuous  activity  of  this  remarkable  man  took 
various  forms,  the  chief  one  being  the  authorship  of 
many  books  of  lighter  literature,  which  were  at  one  time 
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widely  read.  At  his  country  seat,  Hughenden,  there  was 
abundant  recreation  in  all  the  phases  of  the  life  of  a 
country  squire.  At  the  Farmers'  Club  dinners  held  at 
Beaconsfield  and  High  Wycomb  he  would  associate  with 
agriculturists,  and  manifest  his  knowledge  of  rural  affairs, 
congratulating  them  on  prosperous  seasons,  and  consoling 
them  when  they  had  an  adverse  harvest.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
was  there  a  man  of  more  ready  tact,  one  more  capable 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  company  in  which  he  found 
himself,  whether  at  Windsor  Castle  or  the  cottage  of  the 
farm  bailiff.  Well  did  he  know  the  power  of  a  cool 
head  and  the  futility  of  an  over-heated  brain,  for  when 
Mr  Gladstone  thundered  and  vehemently  thumped  the 
table,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  Disraeli  was  sitting,  the 
latter  expressed  his  thankfulness  for  the  substantial  piece 
of  furniture  which  lay  between  them!  Regarding  those 
aspirants  to  Parliamentary  life  who  have  little  or  no 
qualification  for  the  office,  but  manage,  through  money 
and  by  adhering  to  their  party,  to  get  in,  Disraeli  had  a 
biting  phrase  for  them,  which  is  even  yet  remembered  and 
applied,  viz.,  "  The  nincompoops  of  politics."  That  he 
himself  made  some  mistakes  in  Parliamentary  life  is 
undoubted,  but  turning  from  these  to  his  successes,  and 
those  measures  which  he  framed  for  his  country's  good, 
an  astute  writer  has  remarked  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  his  sagacity  came  to  be  acknowledged,  and  that 
he  is  remembered  "  after  death  more  widely,  lastingly, 
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respectfully,  and   affectionately  than  any  other  statesman 
in  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria." 

It  was  in  his  old  age  that  he  came  to  "  rest  and  be 
thankful J;  in  the  Upper  House,  with  the  title  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  the  greater  part  of  his  career  having  been 
lived  while  he  was  Mr  Disraeli,  M.P.  Though  seldom 
appearing  in  Scotland,  he  visited  both  Mid-Lothian  and 
Edinburgh,  being  the  guest  in  the  former  of  Mr  Dundas 
of  Arniston  (now  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Bart.),  and  in  the 
latter  staying  in  Randolph  Crescent  with  Lord  Advocate 
Gordon  (afterwards  Lord  Gordon).  Of  the  great  political 
banquet  in  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  when  Dizzy, 
to  give  him  a  well-known  name,  announced  the  wide 
extension  of  the  franchise,  many  of  us  retain  a  lively 
recollection.  While  the  great  statesman  was  interred  at 
Hughenden,  the  world  at  large  is  reminded  of  him  by  a 
most  excellent  statue  at  Westminster,  where,  in  the  Square, 
and  surrounded  by  the  statues  of  many  other  illustrious 
men  who  had  done  the  State  some  service,  there  is  probably 
more  interest  shown  in  the  statue  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
than  in  any  of  the  others,  although  these  comprise  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Palmerston.  On  Primrose  Day  especially 
there  are  wreaths  and  bouquets  innumerable  suspended 
from  the  statue  and  completely  surrounding  it. 
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Oxford. 

TAKE  any  half-dozen  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  say  Blackburn,  Rochdale, 
or  Wigan  in  the  former,  and  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  or 
Dewsbury  in  the  latter,  and  do  they  not  present  a  general 
similarity  in  appearance  which,  as  far  as  mere  observation 
goes,  makes  you  inclined  to  say — "  One  town  is  just  as  good 
as  another."  The  places  named  are  centres  of  industry  and 
wealth;  mills  and  chimneys  are  in  the  ascendant.  To-day 
it  is  a  very  different  scene  to  which  we  invite  your 
attention,  viz.,  a  centre  of  study  and  learning.  There  is 
only  one  Oxford,  Queen  of  University  cities,  which,  by 
common  consent,  reigns  supreme  over  the  numerous  schools 
of  learning  throughout  the  land,  and  whose  fame  has 
extended  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth.  But  taking 
first  a  general  view,  it  has  been  well  described  by  a  good 
authority  as  follows:— "The  view  of  the  city,  whether  from 
the  Abingdon  Road  and  Hinskey  Hills,  or  from  the  old 
approach  from  London  by  Headington,  or  from  the  top 
of  the  Radcliffe,  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
towers  and  spires,  numerous  and  yet  varied  in  character, 
the  quadrangles,  old  and  new,  with  their  profusion  of 
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carved  stonework,  the  absence  of  large  factories  and  tall 
chimneys,  the  groves  and  avenues  of  trees,  the  quiet  college 
gardens,  the  well-watered  valleys  and  encircling  hills,  all 
these  combine  to  make  Oxford  the  fairest  city  in  England." 
The  Bodleian  Library,  founded  in  1602  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  since  that  time  greatly  enriched  by  generous 
donations  from  Malone,  Rawlinson,  Gough,  Selden,  and 
Douce,  has  had,  since  1610,  the  right  to  receive  a  copy 
of  every  book  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
colossal  dimensions  of  this  vast  bookcase  may  therefore 
be  imagined.  Super-added  to  this  is  the  picture  gallery 
of  Bodleian,  both  being  visited  annually  by  many  thousands 
of  interested  persons  in  this  country  and  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Continent.  So  numerous  are  the  colleges 
that  a  detailed  description  of  them  would  extend  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  essay,  but  two  of  them  stand 
out  as  pre-eminent,  and  the  visitor  whose  time  is  limited 
would  do  well  to  devote  special  attention  to  them.  The 
Gothic  towers  of  Magdalen  College,  crowning  a  palatial 
edifice  with  ivy-grown  walls,  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
quadrangular  meadow,  abutting  into  the  meadows  of  the 
river  Cherwell,  and  on  one  side  separated  by  an  iron  fence 
from  a  small  deer  forest,  where  the  noble  animals  are 
browsing — all  these  forcibly  arrest  the  eye  of  the  delighted 
visitor,  who  is  held,  but  in  a  most  pleasing  way,  spellbound, 
by  viewing  the  rich  and  varied  treasures  of  a  scene  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  enterprise  and  learning  of 
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England.  To  the  prosaic,  purse-proud  Yankee,  chuckling 
over  his  five  million  dollars,  the  scene  has  no  attraction, 
but  there  are  some  cultivated  Americans  who  fail  not  to 
appreciate  what  has  gone  on  within  these  walls,  under 
the  roofs  of  which  "  Young  England '  has  been  trained 
for  the  battle  of  life,  whether  for  the  Army,  the  Church, 
the  Senate,  or  to  be  in  time  the  head  of  one  of  these 
very  colleges.  We  learn  that  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  sing  a  hymn  on  the  summit  of 
the  tower  on  May  Day,  at  5  A.M.  A  competent  authority 
declares  Magdalen  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  "  the  most 
complete  in  plan  of  all  the  colleges." 

Favoured  with  an  introduction  to  the  Master  of 
Balliol,  that  renowned  college  was  seen  under  much  more 
favourable  auspices  than  viewing  it  as  a  stranger  would 
have  done.  Dr  Edward  Caird,  sometime  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  Glasgow,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
late  distinguished  Principal  in  the  University  of  that 
city,  bears  his  Oxford  honours  with  dignity  and  modesty, 
being  in  the  latter  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  his 
predecessor,  Dr  Jowett,  who,  although  a  learned  man,  was 
too  fond  of  showing  it  on  every  occasion,  accompanied 
with  a  dogmatism  and  arbitrariness  that  went  the  length  of 
causing  him  to  be  inimical  to  some,  and  a  laughing-stock  to 
others,  for  did  not  a  wag  of  Balliol  hit  him  off  as  follows, 
putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  then  Master  of  Balliol  the 
following  characteristic  rhyme:- 
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I  come  first,  my  name  is  Jowett, 

And  there's  no  learning  but  I  know  it; 

I  am  the  Master  of  this  College, 

And  what  I  don't  know  is  not  knowledge. 

But  notwithstanding  an  undue  self-assertion,  Dr  Jowett 
made  his  mark  in  the  university  town  of  Oxford,  and 
specially  on  the  College  of  Balliol,  from  which  his  name 
and  fame  emanated  far  and  wide.  And  the  high  traditions 
of  this  College,  now  that  they  are  in  the  safe  keeping  of  Dr 
Caird,  will  not  only  lose  nothing,  but  to  all  Scotchmen  it  is 
matter  of  rejoicing  that  one  of  them  should  now  be  so  high 
in  office  at  this  centre  of  culture  and  learning.  Combined 
with  antiquity,  part  of  the  fabric  of  Balliol  is  composed 
of  the  Chapel,  forty-seven  years  old,  by  Butterfield,  in 
modern  Gothic  style,  and  a  spacious  hall,  erected  in  1876, 
by  Waterhouse.  The  residence  of  the  master  fits  in 
accommodatingly  to  the  College,  and  combines  that 
quietness  so  congenial  to  the  student,  with  proximity  to 
the  town,  and  so  by  rail  to  the  life  beyond  Oxford. 

Not  less  than  three  days  are  required  to  inspect 
satisfactorily  the  majority  of  one's  favourite  colleges,  while 
ten  days  would  barely  be  sufficient  to  the  zealous  admirer 
of  Oxford  for  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole.  Detached 
from  the  colleges  is  an  elaborate  museum,  and  there  also 
looms  largely  in  the  town  the  elegant  and  extensive  range 
of  Municipal  Buildings,  ornate  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
reared  at  the  figure  of  £100,000.  Citizens  of  no  mean 
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city,  the  hotel  proprietors,  with  the  tradesmen,  do  a  large 
business  from  the  number  of  visitors  that  come  in  their 
midst,  and  who  in  summer  prefer  the  boat  service  to 
London  rather  than  the  train.  And  here  by  river  there  are 
viewed  many  rich  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  willow-fringed 
Thames.  There  is  Abingdon,  a  continental-like  town; 
Reading,  of  biscuit-manufacturing  and  bulb-growing  fame; 
the  aquatic  Henley,  the  sylvan  village  of  Sonning,  ere  the 
boat  glides  into  the  shores  of  Eton,  crowned  by  stately 
Windsor,  the  eye  being  further  on  enchanted  by  viewing 
the  woods  of  Cliveden.  Gliding  down  this  classic  river, 
the  very  essence  of  the  scenery  of  Counties  Oxford,  Berks, 
and  Bucks  is  disclosed,  and  given  a  golden  day  in  June, 
the  tourist  positively  revels  in  the  famous  river  excursion. 
Turn  with  us  to  the  gentle  Poet  of  "  The  Seasons,"  and  like 
him 

Slow  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames! 

Say,  shall  we  wind 

Along  the  streams?  or  walk  the  smiling  mead? 
Or  court  the  forest  glades?  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvest?  or  ascend, 
While  radiant  summer  opens  all  its  pride, 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Shene?    Here  let  us  sweep 

Thy  boundless  landscape. 

And  here  let  us  say  that  the  poetry  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Seasons,"  though  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  is  not 
on  that  account  to  be  overlooked.  Having  the  standard 
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stamp  of  approval  on  it,  we  should  rather  regard  the 
influence  of  time  as  mellowing  his  verse.  Born  at  the 
rustic  manse  of  Ednam,  Roxburghshire,  he  latterly  came 
south,  finally  died  in  Surrey,  and  though  buried  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Richmond,  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  nation  in  that  famous  shrine,  Westminster  Abbey.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  verse  of  so  gifted  a  singer  as 
James  Thomson,  for  in  each  of  the  four  "Seasons"  he 
appeals  strongly  and  suggestively  to  mankind,  as  witness 
his  prelude  to  that  pensive  poem,  "  Autumn  ":- 

Crown'd  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf, 
While  Autumn,  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain, 
Comes  jovial  on:  the  Doric  reed  once  more, 
Well  pleas'd,  I  tune.     Whate'er  the  wintry  frost 
Nitrous  prepar'd;  the  various-blossom'd  spring 
Put  in  white  promise  forth;  and  summer  suns, 
Concocted  strong,  rush  boundless  now  to  view, 
Full,  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theme. 
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Beau  Brummell. 

IT  would  not  require  either  a  preacher,  lecturer,  or 
essayist,  who  would  sketch  the  life  of  this  aping  and 
pretentious  man  of  fashion,  to  caution  any  sensible  man  of 
the  present  day  against  such  a  mode  of  life  as  was  followed 
by  this  extraordinary  individual,  but  the  traditions  of 
Brummell  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  while 
showing  the  man  as  a  pitiable  slave  of  fashion  and  an 
audacious  humbug,  are  not  without  their  lesson  and  moral. 
Beau  Brummell  was  quite  unique  in  that  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  dress  and  fashionable  life;  there  is  not  a  record 
of  his  taking  any  interest  in,  or  devoting  himself  to, 
anything  useful,  and  as  to  the  ornamental — while  exclusive 
devotion  to  that  branch  is  sometimes  seen  in  woman- 
and  we  can  regard  the  frailty  when  exibited  by  her  with 
something  like  pity  and  excuse — for  a  man  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  block  on  which  to  exhibit  the  latest  fashion, 
can  there  be  a  feeling  in  regard  to  him  but  that  of  utter 
contempt?  It  will  surely  be  easy  to  prove  from  the 
following  authenticated  incidents  in  the  vain-glorious 
career  of  this  conceited  fop  that  he  had  no  aspiration 
beyond  being  a  consummately  well-dressed  man,  a  leader 
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of  fashion,  an  example  of  frivolity,  and  that  he  must  be 
regarded  as  indeed  a  poor  creature,  living  as  he  did  for 
this  end  and  aim.  There  being  no  law  against  such  a 
life,  neither  the  Magistrate  nor  the  Judge  could  interfere, 
and  as  for  frivolous  Society,  it  probably,  by  its  attitude 
towards  him,  rather  encouraged  the  man  than  frowned 
him  down.  His  father  having  been  Private  Secretary  to 
Lord  North,  the  influence  of  the  Prince  Regent  was 
obtained  to  secure  him  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  and 
to  cause  his  election  as  a  member  of  "  White's,"  then,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  the  pink  of  fashionable  clubs. 
Here  it  was  that  Beau  Brummell  displayed  his  superfine 
clothing  and  led  the  gossip,  fully  entered  into  by  the 
other  members,  concerning  affairs  of  the  Court,  high  life, 
military  and  civil  affairs,  and  in  general  the  small  talk 
of  men  who  have  nothing  more  important  to  claim  their 
attention.  Ere  long  he  sold  out  of  the  Army,  and 
quarrelling  with  the  Regent,  afterwards  George  the  Fourth, 
he  had  the  insolence  to  say  that  he  had  been  the  making 
of  the  Prince,  and  that  now  he  could  unmake  him. 
Boasting  one  night  previous  to  a  social  gathering  that  he 
would  cause  the  Prince  to  fulfil  his  request,  Brummell 
said  to  him — "  Wales,  ring  the  bell."  This  was  done  by  the 
Royal  hand,  but  the  footman  appearing,  that  functionary 
was  requested  by  the  Prince  to  order  Mr  BrummelFs 
carriage!  And  to  crown  the  absurdity  of  this  fop's 
sayings  and  procedure,  he  ordered  a  footman  to  empty 
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his  snuff-box  in  the  fire  because  a  Bishop  had  taken  a 
pinch  unasked.  A  man  whom  he  had  met  at  dinner  offered 
him  a  lift  in  his  carriage  to  Lady  Jersey's  ball,  and  the 
answer  was — "Thank  you  exceedingly,  but  how  are  you 
to  go?  You  would  not  like  to  go  behind,  and  I  cannot 
be  seen  in  the  same  carriage  with  you." 

And  while  here  and  there  in  the  private  houses  of 
certain  friends  many  witticisms,  as  well  as  sparrings,  were 
indulged  in,  this  same  "White's"  was  the  central  favourite 
meeting-place  of  those  devotees  of  the  fashionable  world. 
To  a  writer  in  the  Evening  Standard  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following:--"  The  occupants  of  the  bow  window 
remained  the  arbiters  of  social  success  among  men  for 
thirty  years.  They  had  their  own  slang,  sat  in  the  same 
chairs,  were  never  known  to  laugh,  and  frowned  upon 
all  members  of  the  Club  who  were  not  admitted  to  their 
circle.  Also,  they  supported  their  pretensions  by  the  most 
ferocious  use  of  the  blackball  at  the  elections,  until  they 
nearly  brought  the  Club  to  extinction.  As  they  were 
loth  to  admit  young  men,  however  well-born,  to  their 
company,  the  bow  window  gradually  became  the  haunt  of  a 
set  of  elderly  men,  who  ruled  social  London  with  the  ideas 
of  an  earlier  generation,  and  a  school  of  antiquated  scandal 
and  of  ill-natured  criticism  upon  all  with  which  it  did 
not  agree."  Mr  Leittrell,  a  member  of  the  Club,  has 
preserved  some  aspects  of  this  autocracy  in  his  advice  to 
Julia.  Here,  describing  the  town  in  August,  he  says: — 
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Shot  from  yon  heavenly  bow  at  White's, 
No  critic  arrow  now  alights; 
Silenced  awhile  that  dreadful  battery, 
When  never  issued  sound  of  flattery, 
The  whole  artillery  of  jokes 
Levelled,  point  blank,  at  humdrum  folks. 

That  the  dandies'  influence,  too,  was  sometimes  for 
good  is  plain  from  a  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  speaking  of  the  officers  of  the  Guards  in  the 
Peninsula,  remarked  that  he  sometimes  had  trouble  with 
them  in  camp  during  periods  of  inactivity,  but  when 
there  was  real  work  and  fighting  to  be  done,  there  was 
never  the  least  slackness.  "  The  bow  window  at  White's," 
said  the  Duke,  "  would  not  have  permitted  it." 
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The  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite. 

SO  strong  is  our  feeling  of  personal  indebtedness  to 
this  literary  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  who  is 
also  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
"  giving  tongue "  regarding  a  man  of  such  activity  and 
such  mental  gifts  as  to  render  him  no  mean  follower  of 
those  great  literary  giants  of  former  days— Southey,  living 
in  the  same  parish;  Wordsworth  and  Hartley  Coleridge, 
fifteen  miles  from  Crosthwaite;  Wilson,  at  Elleray,  hard  by 
the  banks  of  Windermere;  and  the  others  who  constituted 
what  is  termed  "The  Lake  School  of  Poetry."  Truly  it 
is  an  inspiring  region,  and  the  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite  could 
not  fail  to  be  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  a  scene  so  rich 
and  varied,  one  made  grand  by  mountain  and  waterfall, 
fertilised  by  rivers,  brightened  by  lakes.  Of  course  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  annually  betake  themselves  to 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  so  bent  on  outdoor 
sights  and  healthy  recreation  that  little  time  remains  to 
them  to  read  indoors,  but  when  they  have  returned  to 
their  homes  they  would  find  in  the  volumes  of  this  prolific 
author,  the  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite,  abundant  material  of 
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the  highest  interest.  He  has  written  twenty-four  works, 
and  may  be  looked  on  as  the  best  guide-writer  to  the  Lakes, 
and  faithful  biographer  of  several  worthy  and  distinguished 
men  of  the  beautiful  dales  around  Keswick  and  Grasmere, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  go  by  the  name  of  Dalesmen.  Mr 
Rawnsley  is,  like  Professor  Knight,  a  loyal  follower  of 
Wordsworth,  and  has  considerably  added  to  the  valuable 
store  of  information  regarding  the  Lake  Poet  which  was 
amassed  by  the  Professor.  Of  Harvey  Goodwin,  a  former 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  has  written  a  biographical  memoir, 
while  "Sonnets  in  Switzerland  and  Italy"  come  also  from 
his  gifted  pen;  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  taken  a 
wide  range  in  his  literary  flights,  though  he  always  returns 
to  the  Lake  district  as  the  scene  of  his  first  love,  portraying 
very  clearly  the  best  of  the  scenery  therein,  and  the 
characters  most  worthy  of  record.  In  a  medium  sized 
book  of  235  pages,  entitled  "  Lake  Country  Sketches," 
with  ten  illustrations,  and  dedicated  with  conjugal  pride 
"  To  a  true  lover  of  Nature  and  the  English  Lakes, 
Edith,  my  wife,"  the  reader  will  find  a  series  of  essays  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  dull  page,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  last  leaf  is  turned  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  so  bright 
a  volume  has  come  to  an  end.  The  public  are  now  well 
aware  of  the  eminent  place  in  literature  achieved  by  the 
Poet  Wordsworth,  but  for  a  clear  insight  into  the  estimate 
formed  of  him  by  the  peasantry  of  Westmoreland,  among 
whom  he  lived,  Mr  Rawnsley's  investigations  on  that 
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head  have  been  equally  painstaking  and  valuable,  for  he 
personally  sought  out  the  survivors  in  Rydal  and  Grasmere 
who  had  known  and  remembered  the  great  Poet  of  these 
lakes,  and  has  carefully  preserved  for  us  their  quaint 
remarks  on  the  inhabitants  of  Rydal  Mount,  wherein  for 
many  years  dwelt  Wordsworth  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  his  attached  sister  Dorothy. 

And  from  its  constant  light  so  regular 

And  so  far  seen,  the  house  itself,  by  all 

Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  the  evening  star. 

And  on  a  certain  Easter  Monday,  the  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite, 
coming  over  to  Rydal,  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
part  of  his  investigations: — "  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
bit  of  information  I  obtained,  before  our  pleasant  chat 
was  at  an  end,  was  a  description  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Poet  composed  on  the  grass  terrace  at  Rydal  Mount. 
'Eh!  blessed  bairn,'  my  informant  continued,  'I  think  I 
can  see  him  at  it  now.  He  was  ter'ble  thrang  with  visitors 
and  folks,  you  mun  kna,  at  times,  but  if  he  could  git 
awa  fra  them  for  a  spell,  he  was  out  upon  his  gres  walk; 
and  then  he  would  set  his  head  a  bit  forrad,  and  put  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  then  he  would  start  a  bumming, 
and  it  was  bum,  bum,  bum,  stop;  then  bum,  bum,  bum, 
till  reet  down  till  other  end,  and  then  he'd  set  down  and 
git  a  bit  o'  paper  and  write  a  bit;  and  then  he'd  git  up 
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and  bum,  bum,  bum,  and  goa  on  bumming  for  long  enough, 
right  down  and  back  agean.  I  suppose,  ya  kna,  the 
bumming  helped  him  out  a  bit.  However,  his  lips  was 
always  goan'  whoale  time  he  was  upon  the  gres  walk. 
He  was  a  kind  mon,  there's  no  two  words  about  that. 
If  any  one  was  sick  i'  the  plaace,  he  wad  be  off  to  see  til 
'em.'  And  so  ended,'1  says  the  vicar,  "  my  Easter  Monday 
talk  with  the  Poet's  quondam  gardener's  boy,  the  now 
typical  beer-house  keeper,  half-pleased,  half-proud,  to 
remember  his  old  master  in  such  service  as  he  rendered 
him  in  the  days  when  it  was  judged  that  to  keep  a  boy 
out  of  mischief  and  from  bad  company  it  was  advisable 
to  get  him  a  place  at  Rydal  Mount." 

Not  less  felicitous  is  Mr  Rawnsley  in  his  brief  chronicle 
of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman  and  philanthropist  of 
modern  times,  who  for  five  years  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Kendal,  the  late  James  Cropper  of 
Ellergreen.  All  worthy  projects,  especially  the  cause  of 
education,  found  in  this  Squire  of  Westmoreland  an 
enthusiastic  advocate,  while  his  gentle  life  amongst  his 
kinsfolk  and  neighbours  of  the  Kendal  district  was  an 
influence  that  is  felt  even  now  when  he  has  been  gone 
for  four  years  (January  1905).  Most  gracefully  does  the 
Vicar  of  Crosthwaite  write  regarding  his  departed  friend :- 
"To  see  him  with  young  men  or  little  children  was  to 
see  him  at  his  best.  To  know  him  in  his  home-life  was 
a  privilege  for  which  to  be  thankful.  But  deeper  than 
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all  his  spring  of  hope  and  sympathy  with  the  young  and 
the  new  lay  the  fountain  of  poetry  at  his  heart.  He  did 
not,  I  think,  write  poetry,  but  the  love  of  it  was  a  continued 
presence.  He  had  the  poet's  heart,  and  entered  into  the 
poet's  mind.  For  him,  the  practical  public  County 
Magistrate  and  Councillor,  the  spirit  of  the  innermost 
was  the  joy  of  the  imagination.  This  was  the  secret  of  his 
swift  sympathy  with  nature  and  with  man." 

Of  the  waterfalls  that  abound  in  proximity  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Crosthwaite  there  is  one  in  particular  that 
Mr  Rawnsley  has  made  a  special  study  of,  and  of  course, 
like  every  waterfall,  it  is  seen  to  most  advantage  on  a  sunny 
day,  when  the  foaming  cataract,  lately  swollen  by  a  copious 
rain,  comes  tumbling  down  over  the  grey  rocks  bordered  by 
the  sheltering  wood.  The  series  of  five  cascades  is  here 
very  effective,  and  although  the  Vicar  of  Crosthwaite  is 
well  capable  of  describing  it  in  his  own  eloquent  way,  he 
prefers  to  reproduce  a  description  given  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  by  a  son  of  the  late  Poet  Southey.  Here 
it  is:- 

It  comes  thundering  and  floundering, 
And  thumping  and  bumping  and  jumping, 

And  hissing  and  whizzing, 

And  dripping  and  skipping, 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  falling  and  brawling, 
And  dashing  and  clashing  and  splashing, 
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And  pouring  and  roaring, 

And  whirling  and  curling, 

And  leaping  and  creeping, 

And  sounding  and  bounding, 

And  chattering  and  clattering  with  a  dreadful  uproar, 
And  that  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

And  as  regards  the  winter  life  of  the  Dalesmen  in 
this  "  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,"  when  Skiddaw 
and  Helvellyn,  clad  in  white,  present  their  majestic  summits 
lit  up  by  a  mid-day  sun,  and  the  streams  held  frost-bound 
break  at  intervals  into  a  wintry  ripple,  Canon  Rawnsley  has 
something  to  say,  and  says  it  well.  Skating,  though  not  so 
prevalent  as  in  these  ice-bound  winters  when  Wordsworth 
used  to  skim  over  the  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal,  is 
not  unknown  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  curlers 
of  the  lakes  enjoy  at  times  the  most  exhilarating  winter 
game  that  has  yet  been  devised.  A  section  of  the 
Dalesmen  are  told  off  to  care  for  the  flocks  and  herds 
that  are  brought  down  from  the  hills  to  be  hand-fed, 
and  the  others,  let  loose  from  work,  fall  upon  the  roaring 
game  that  their  neighbours,  the  Scots,  enjoy  with  a  zest 
which  no  other  pastime,  outdoor  or  in  the  house,  can 
afford.  What  excitement  can  excel  that  of  the  keenly 
contested  curling  match?  and  as  for  the  evening's  dinner 
of  boiled  beef  and  greens,  no  banquet  of  London's  Lord 
Mayor  is  to  be  compared  to  it.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  when  Burns  described  the  jollity  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
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and  Souter  Johnnie,  the  Poet  had  in  his  view  the 
exhilaration  of  the  curling  season.  Adopting  his  lines, 
with  a  slight  alteration,  we  would  say:- 

Kings  may  be  great,  curlers  are  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  of  life  victorious! 

There  remains  only  room  for  a  brief  mention  of  a 
graphic  character  sketch  by  Canon  Rawnsley,  entitled, 
"A  North  Country  Nimrod,"  John  Crozier,  for  many 
years  Master  of  the  Blencathra  Hunt,  whose  members 
walked  that  mountainous  country,  where  riding  to  hounds 
would  have  been  dangerous  and  in  many  places  impossible. 
But  the  fox  having  to  be  kept  clown,  the  Dalesmen,  with 
their  hounds,  are  active  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  led  by 
that  ardent  spirit,  John  Crozier,  they  inspire  their  dogs 
with  the  zest  which  every  hunter  feels  when  pursuing 
the  "  varmint "  over  hill  and  dale,  nor  clo  they  give  in 
until  the  fox  is  run  in,  or,  perchance,  escapes  to  be  pursued 
another  clay. 

Now  who  could  help  but  follow  when  notes  as  sweet  as  these 
Are  sounding  through  the  valley  and  borne  upon  the  breeze? 
Of  all  the  recreations  by  which  our  lives  are  blest, 
The  chase  among  the  mountains  is  the  purest  and  the  best. 

For  many  years,  and  into  longevity,  did  John  Crozier 
lead  his  gallant  band,  and  when  he  was  gone  the  survivors 
thus  sang  his  praise;- 
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But  I  think  I  see  him  stand- 
Rough  mountain-staff  in  hand, 
Fur  cap,  and  coat  of  grey- 
With  a  smile  for  all  the  band 
Of  sportsmen  in  the  land, 
And  a  word  for  all  the  merry  men  who  loved  his  Hark-away. 
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Scott's  Last  Days. 


THERE  is  something  peculiarly  pathetic  in  the  break- 
down of  a  great  man,  whether  he  be  a  naval  or 
military  hero,  or  has  acquired  distinction  in  the  realms 
of  science,  literature,  or  art.  And  if  the  great  man  has 
also  been  a  popular  hero,  and  been  approved  of  by  other 
nations  as  well  as  his  own,  there  is  an  added  pathos  in 
beholding  that  the  energy  and  fire  of  former  days  has 
departed,  that  the  eye  has  dimmed,  or  the  natural  force 
has  abated,  and  although  in  the  order  of  human  affairs 
we  must  look  for  a  diminution  of  man's  various  faculties 
should  he  live  into  old  age,  yet  the  partial  or  total  collapse 
of  his  powers,  and  it  may  be  the  advent  of  death  itself 
coming  ere  old  age  has  been  attained,  and  the  sun  going 
down  while  it  is  yet  clay,  adds  a  sorrow  to  life  which  is 
sometimes  anticipated  though  not  always  realised.  A 
frequent  cause  of  premature  breakdown  is  overwork,  and 
although  this  may  not  have  been  the  leading  feature  in  the 
case  of  Thackeray,  who  only  attained  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
it  was  undoubtedly  hard  work  and  the  excitement  produced 
by  his  public  readings  that  killed  Dickens  ere  he  had 
attained  his  sixtieth  year,  while  to  come  nearer  home, 
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the  illustrious  author  of  "  Waverley '  was  but  sixty-two 
when,  after  about  four  years  of  struggle  after  health, 
which  he  did  not  regain,  his  life  closed  at  Abbotsford 
seventy-three  years  ago.  That  it  was  unclouded  by  any 
dishonour,  or  the  smallest  swerve  from  the  path  of 
integrity,  is  matter  for  congratulation,  but  let  us  look  at 
the  sorrow  which  dimmed  the  eyes  of  his  family,  friends, 
and  countrymen,  when  they  learned  how  heavily  Scott 
was  involved  in  his  partnership  with  the  Ballantynes,  and 
which  his  unflagging  industry  was  not  only  powerless  to 
cope  with,  but  which  very  industry,  so  unsparing  and 
all-engrossing,  brought  on  a  series  of  illnesses  which  his 
medical  men  could  not  cure,  and  which  a  voyage  abroad 
and  rest  there  could  only  alleviate.  Hand  in  hand  with 
these  financial  losses  were  the  heavy  expenses  incidental 
to  his  numerous  purchases  of  land,  his  reclamation  of 
unproductive  soil,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  mansion,  at 
first  a  small  one,  and  a  hospitality  so  abundant  that  Lady 
Scott  likened  Abbotsford  to  a  large  hotel,  "  but  without 
the  pay."  Not  to  dwell  on  his  brilliant  and  successful 
days,  so  fully  recorded  by  Lockhart  as  well  as  by  Robert 
Chambers  and  George  Gilfillan,  particularly  the  former,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  great 
man  to  have  the  minor  tragedy  enacted  in  his  life  of  heavy 
financial  loss,  strenuous  but  unavailing  effort  to  redeem 
the  same,  and  as  pathetic  a  breakdown  as  has  been 
witnessed  in  any  of  our  countrymen  before  or  since. 
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But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  his  countrymen  refrained 
from  blaming  the  great  novelist  in  his  too  rashly  entering 
into  partnership  with  the  Ballantynes,  or  for  the  undoubted 
vanity  which  beset  Scott  in  his  desire  to  be  laird  of  a 
large  estate  and  to  found  a  family.  The  Baronetcy 
bestowed  on  him  by  George  IV.,  while  hailed  by  his 
country  as  a  due  recognition  of  Scott's  genius,  involved 
him  in  the  larger  expenditure  which  comes  from  holding 
such  a  title  and  becoming  the  country  gentleman  given 
to  hospitality.  Was  there  ever  so  genial  a  host,  into  whose 
house  there  came  relays  of  guests  from  the  Continent  and 
the  Colonies,  in  addition  to  many  mighty  and  distinguished 
Britons?  Sir  Walter  was  not  the  man  to  declare  himself 
"not  at  home'1  to  any  caller,  or  to  plead  either  incon- 
venience or  want  of  room  when  men  of  distinction,  already 
known  to  him  or  armed  with  letters  of  introduction,  found 
their  way  to  that  interesting  country,  which  the  author 
of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  had  made  classic  by 
his  stirring  poetry  and  his  numerous  romances.  Take 
Washington  Irving  as  a  type  of  men  from  afar.  What 
was  his  chief  inducement  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  visit 
Britain?  While  he  visited  manifold  scenes  and  interviewed 
many  a  distinguished  man,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  house 
which  gave  him  most  delight  was  Abbotsford,  or  that  the 
man  of  all  others  he  regarded  as  a  literary  king,  as  the 
very  lion  of  Scotland,  was  Sir  Walter,  the  greatest  novelist 
of  his  time,  as  well  as  the  most  romantic  poet?  If  a 
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shorthand  writer  could  in  these  days  have  taken  down 
the  conversations  between  host  and  guest,  and  the  same 
been  published,  what  a  demand  would  there  not  have  been 
for  so  brilliant  a  dialogue?  But  fortunately,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  chronicle,  we  have  in  Lockhart's  life  of  his 
father-in-law  many  samples  of  conversations  occurring  in 
the  domestic  circle  as  well  as  in  the  extended  sphere  of 
social  life. 

Before  coming  to  Sir  Walter's  last  days,  it  is  interesting 
to  hear,  on  the  authority  of  his  son-in-law,  how  cheerfully 
the  Laird  of  Abbotsford  submitted  to  the  necessary 
retrenchment  of  household  expenses,  and  how  loyal  to  their 
master  were  the  servants  of  his  large  establishment.  We 
are  told  that  "  the  butler,  instead  of  being  the  easy  chief 
of  a  large  establishment,  was  now  doing  half  the  work 
of  the  house,  at  probably  half  his  former  wages.  Old 
Peter,  who  had  been  for  five-and-twenty  years  a  dignified 
coachman,  was  now  ploughman  in  ordinary,  only  putting 
his  horses  to  the  carriage  upon  high  and  rare  occasions, 
and  so  on  with  all  the  rest  that  remained  of  the  ancient 
train.  And  all,  to  my  view,  seemed  happier  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  Their  good  conduct  had  given  every  one 
of  them  a  new  elevation  in  his  own  mind,  and  yet  their 
demeanour  had  gained  in  place  of  losing  in  simple  humility 
of  observance."  And  so  matters  went  on  during  the 
remaining  five  years  of  Scott's  life.  Alarming  illnesses  had 
distressed  his  household,  but  the  Laird,  feeble  indeed, 
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resolutely  held  on  his  way,  and  did  the  amount  of  work 
for  which  he  was  able,  always  feeling  an  interest  in 
domestic  concerns,  and  the  land  he  possessed  on  both 
sides  of  the  adjoining  high  road.  The  following  scene 
will  be  realised  by  all  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Abbotsford  and  the  portrait  of  the  Laird:— "On  my 
arrival,  10th  May"  (1831),  says  Lockhart,  "I  found  Sir 
Walter  to  have  rallied  considerably;  yet  his  appearance, 
as  I  first  saw  him,  was  the  most  painful  sight  I  had  ever 
then  seen.  Knowing  at  what  time  I  might  be  expected, 
he  had  been  lifted  on  his  pony,  and  advanced  about 
half-a-mile  on  the  Selkirk  road  to  meet  me.  He  moved 
at  a  foot-pace,  with  Laidlaw  at  one  stirrup,  and  his  forester, 
Swanston  (a  fine  fellow,  who  did  all  he  could  to  replace 
Tom  Purdie),  at  the  other.  Abreast  was  old  Peter 
Mathieson  on  horseback,  with  one  of  my  children  astride 
before  him  on  a  pillion.  Sir  Walter  had  had  his  head 
shaved,  and  wore  a  black  silk  night-cap  under  his  blue 
bonnet.  All  his  garments  hung  loose  about  him,  his 
countenance  was  thin  and  haggard,  and  there  was  an 
obvious  distortion  in  the  muscles  of  one  cheek.  His 
look,  however,  was  placid— his  eye  as  bright  as  ever- 
perhaps  brighter  than  it  ever  was  in  health.  He  smiled 
with  the  same  affectionate  gentleness,  and  though  at  first 
it  was  not  easy  to  understand  everything  he  said,  he  spoke 
cheerfully  and  manfully." 
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The  man  in  graver  tragic  known, 

Though  his  best  part  long  since  was  done, 
Still  on  the  stage  desires  to  tarry, 

And  he  who  play'd  the  harlequin 

After  the  jest  still  loads  the  scene, 
Unwilling  to  retire,  though  weary. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  verses  by  Prior  to  the  historian 
Mezeray,  and  in  it,  as  well  as  the  three  following,  Sir 
Walter  found  an  appropriateness  to  his  own  case  quite 
irresistible,  and  thus  went  on  reciting:- 

Whate'er  thy  countrymen  have  done 

By  law  and  wit,  by  sword  and  gun, 
In  thee  is  faithfully  recited; 

And  all  the  living  world  that  view 

Thy  works  give  thee  the  praises  due— 
At  once  instructed  and  delighted. 

Yet  for  the  fame  of  all  these  deeds 

What  beggar  in  the  Invalides, 
With  lameness  broke,  with  blindness  smitten, 

Wished  ever  decently  to  die, 

To  have  been  either  Mezeray 
Or  any  monarch  he  has  written? 

'Tis  strange,  dear  author,  yet  it  true  is 

That  down  from  Pharamond  to  Louis 
All  covet  life,  yet  call  it  pain, 

And  feel  the  ill,  yet  shun  the  cure; 

Can  sense  this  paradox  endure? 
Resolve  me,  Cambray  or  Fontaine. 
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It  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  have  the  story  of 
their  life  so  elaborately  told  as  Sir  Walter's  has  been  by 
Lockhart,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  last  days  of  the 
prematurely-aged  Baronet  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
deep  emotion  the  pathos  in  the  accounts  given  of  Scott's 
struggles  against  the  bodily  weakness  now  so  apparent. 
We  pass  over  his  voyage  to  and  from  Italy,  and  the  few 
days  that  he  lay  prostrate  in  London,  and  his  transit  by 
sea  to  Scotland.  "  We  again  placed  him  in  his  carriage," 
says  Lockhart,  "  and  he  lay  in  the  same  torpid  state.  .  .  . 
But  as  we  descended  the  vale  of  Gala  he  began  to  gaze 
about  him,  and  by  degrees  it  was  obvious  that  he  was 
recognising  the  features  of  that  familiar  landscape.  Pre- 
sently he  murmured  a  name  or  two — Gala  Water,  surely, 
Buckholm,  Torwoodlee.  As  we  rounded  the  hill  at 
Ladhope,  and  the  outline  of  the  Eildons  burst  on  him, 
he  became  greatly  excited,  and  when  turning  himself  on 
the  couch  his  eye  caught  at  length  his  own  towers  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight." 
The  ever-faithful  Laidlaw  was  at  hand,  the  dogs  fawned 
on  him,  licking  his  hands,  Scott  sobbing  and  smiling  over 
them,  but  reserved  his  words  for  this  Selkirkshire  man 
so  endeared  to  him  from  the  associations  of  old.  "Ha! 
Willie  Laidlaw!  Oh,  man,  how  often  have  I  thought  of 
you!"  Procuring  a  bath  chair,  he  was  wheeled  through 
the  rooms  and  occasionally  out  into  the  sunshine.  Desiring 
to  be  drawn  into  the  library,  he  looked  down  upon  the 
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Tweed  from  the  central  window,  and  diligent  readers  of 
the  "  Life "  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  what 
occurred  here.  "  He  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  read 
to  him,"  says  Lockhart,  "  and  when  I  asked  from  what 
book,  he  said — '  Need  you  ask?  There  is  but  one.'  I  chose 
the  I4th  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel.  He  listened  with 
mild  devotion,  and  said  when  I  had  clone — 'Well,  this  is 
a  great  comfort.  I  have  followed  you  distinctly.' :  .  .  . 
A  flickering  of  the  old  spirit  induced  him  to  try  and  write, 
but  he  could  not  do  it,  and  Lockhart  wheeled  him  out 
of  doors.  Laidlaw  was  at  the  porch,  and  took  his  turn 
of  the  chair,  during  which  the  patient  slept,  and  on 
awaking,  the  faithful  retainer  observed  to  Lockhart — "  Sir 
Walter  has  had  a  little  repose."  "  No,  Willie,"  said  he  (the 
patient),  "  No  repose  for  Sir  Walter  but  in  the  grave." 
And  in  memory  Scott  recalled  a  sacred  stanza  more 
familiar  to  him  when  in  Italy  :- 

Stabat  Mater  dolorosa, 

Juxta  crucem  lachrymosa, 

Dun  pendebat  Filius. 
(At  the  Cross,  her  station  keeping, 
Stood  the  mournful  Mother,  weeping, 
Where  He  hung,  the  dying  Lord.) 

And  now  came  the  last  stage  of  this  eventful  history, 
when  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes.  After 
describing  the  funeral,  Mr  Lockhart  had  found  himself 
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loth  to  relinquish  the  mighty  task  assigned  to  him  of 
narrating  the  life,  last  days,  and  death  of  his  illustrious 
father-in-law,  and  hence  he  goes  on  to  sum  up  the  public 
and  the  domestic  life  of  the  departed.  Referring  to  the 
former,  how  well  does  he  describe  the  intensity  of  the  great 
author's  life,  and  in  doing  so  quotes  one  of  his  own  spirited 

verses:- 

i 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife, 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim— 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

But  even  more  interesting  and  greatly  more  touching  is  Mr 
Lockhart's  description  of  Scott's  domestic  life: — "Perhaps 
the  most  touching  evidence  of  the  lasting  tenderness  of  his 
early  domestic  feelings  was  exhibited  to  his  executors  when 
they  opened  his  repositories  in  search  of  his  testament, 
the  evening  after  his  burial.  On  lifting  up  his  desk,  we 
found  arranged  in  careful  order  a  series  of  little  objects, 
which  had  obviously  been  so  placed  there  that  his  eye 
might  rest  on  them  every  morning  before  he  began  his 
tasks.  These  were  the  old-fashioned  boxes  that  had 
garnished  his  mother's  toilette  when  he,  a  sickly  child, 
slept  in  her  dressing-room;  the  silver  taper-stand  which 
the  young  advocate  had  bought  for  her  with  his  first  five 
guinea  fee;  a  row  of  small  packets  inscribed  with  her  hand, 
and  containing  the  hair  of  those  of  her  offspring  that 
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had  died  before  her;  his  father's  snuff-box  and  etui-case, 
and  more  things  of  the  like  sort,  recalling 

The  old  familiar  faces. 

The  same  feeling  was  apparent  in  all  the  arrangement  of 
his  private  apartments.  Pictures  of  his  father  and  mother 
were  the  only  ones  in  his  dressing-room." 

All  praise  to  Mr  Lockhart's  memory  for  so  faithfully 
fulfilling  the  gigantic  task,  evidently  a  labour  of  love  to 
him,  of  writing  Scott's  life,  so  that  posterity  may  know 
what  manner  of  man,  in  public  and  private  life,  the  great 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was.  Every  visit  to  Abbotsford  should  be 
an  interesting  stimulus,  and  each  time  the  resting-place  at 
Dryburgh  Abbey  is  seen,  we  feel  that  no  more  appropriate 
spot  could  have  received  the  remains  of  our  distinguished 
countryman- 
Far  from  the  weary  sound  of  human  ills, 
Where  silence  sleepeth. 
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"God's  Good  Man." 

FOR  a  book  to  reach  a  fourth  edition  in  two  months 
after  its  publication  strongly  attests  its  popularity 
with  a  public  who  have  now-a-days  such  a  wide  field  of 
selection  in  the  reading  world,  and  where  not  only  in 
publishers'  shops,  but  at  all  the  railway  stations  of 
importance,  there  are  exhibited  volumes  running  from  a 
guinea  down  to  sixpence,  prices  suitable  for  the  millionaire 
and  the  artisan,  either  to  beguile  their  journey  or  to  convey 
to  the  domestic  fireside.  On  its  powerful  literary  merit 
alone,  apart  from  the  interesting  personality  of  the  author, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  volume  under  review  should  find 
signal  favour,  and  be  estimated  higher  than  the  previous 
works  of  Marie  Corelli,  and  those  of  many  of  her 
contemporaries  in  this  wonderful  twentieth  century,  an 
era  deluged  with  books  on  all  subjects.  The  gifted  author, 
in  addition  to  considerable  dramatic  power,  delineates  the 
varied  characters  in  her  book  not  only  by  vivid  description 
but  in  the  descriptive  dialogues  which  these  characters 
carry  on  in  the  course  of  the  600  pages  of  the  work — not 
one  of  which  is  uninteresting,  and  some  of  which  teem  with 
the  mingled  interest  always  attaching  to  humanity  as 
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portrayed  by  an  author  of  keen  insight  and  descriptive 
power.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  cast  in  a  retired  part 
of  England,  and  opens  with  the  verdant  May  in  all  its 
freshness  and  promise.  We  are  introduced  to  the  hero,  the 
Reverend  John  Walden,  and  his  industrious  parishioners, 
the  glowing  landscape  around  St  Rest  (the  suggestive 
name  of  the  adjoining  village),  and  ere  long  we  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lady  of  the  Manor,  Miss 
Vancourt  of  Vancourt,  arrived  home  after  an  extensive 
and  prolonged  tour.  She  is  an  orphan,  and  her  age  is 
twenty-six,  but  is  even  now  most  capable  of  taking  care 
of  herself,  besides  being  well  disposed  to  others.  On  the 
evening  of  her  arrival  at  the  patrimonial  home,  she  sounds 
her  maid  (a  native  of  St  Rest)  regarding  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  for  Miss  Vancourt  comes  practically  as  a  stranger  to 
the  old  home. 

"  There's  Sir  Morton  Pippitt  at  Badsworth  Hall,"  says 
the  maid,  "  three  miles  from  here." 

Maryllia  (Miss  Vancourt)  laughed  gaily. 

"Sir  Morton  Pippitt!  What  a  funny  name!  Who  is 
he?" 

"  Well,  Miss,  they  do  say  he  makes  his  money  at 
bone-melting;  but  he's  awful  proud  for  all  that --awful 
proud  he  is." 

"  Well,  I  should  think  so,"  said  Maryllia,  with  much 
solemnity,  "  bone-melting  is  a  great  business.  Does  he  melt 
human  bones,  Nancy?" 
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"  Oh,  lor,  Miss,  no!"  and  Nancy  laughed  despite  herself. 
"  Not  that  I've  ever  heard  on — its  bones  of  animals  he  melts 
and  turns  into  buttons  and  such  like." 

"  Man  is  an  animal,  Nancy,"  said  Maryllia,  sententiously, 
giving  one  or  two  artistic  little  touches  to  the  loose  waves 
of  hair  on  her  forehead.  "  Why  should  not  his  bones 
be  turned  into  buttons?  Why  should  he  not  be  made 
useful?  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Nancy,  human  bones  go 
into  Sir  Morton  What's-his-name's  stock-pot.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  had  left  his  own  bones  to  his  business  in  his 
will. 

'  Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

The  village  of  St  Rest  contained  many  characters, 
worthy  souls,  holding  on  the  even  tenour  of  their  way, 
so  that  when  Miss  Vancourt  appeared  in  their  midst,  great 
was  their  speculation  as  to  whether  she  would  prove  herself 
useful  to  her  humbler  neighbours,  and  be  kindly  in  speech 
as  well  as  affable  in  manner.  Her  estate  had  for  some  time 
been  under  the  management  of  a  man  named  Oliver  Leach, 
whose  unpopularity  had  culminated  in  giving  an  order  that 
a  noble  and  picturesque  group  of  beeches,  called  "  The  Five 
Sisters,"  were  to  be  ruthlessly  cut  down.  The  parish  was 
up  in  arms  against  such  vandalism,  and  deputed  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  Josey  Letherbarrow,  to  remonstrate  with  the 
lady  and  petition  her  that  these  splendid  trees  might  be 
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spared.  His  volubility  on  the  occasion,  and  his  kind 
reception  by  Miss  Vancourt,  forms  one  of  the  best  scenes  in 
the  volume.  Trembling  with  nervous  excitement,  Maryllia 
Vancourt  puts  him  quite  at  his  ease. 

"  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  What  trees  are 
you  speaking  of?  And  who  is  going  to  cut  them  down? 
You  see  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  place  yet.  I've 
only  just  arrived — but  if  they  are  my  trees,  and  you  say 
my  father  would  not  have  wished  them  to  be  cut  down, 
they  shan't  be  cut  down,  be  sure  of  that." 

Wine  was  brought  in,  Josey  and  his  friends  were 
plentifully  refreshed,  and  after  some  kindly  talk,  the  lady 
enquires  of  the  old  man- 

"  Now,  are  you  quite  happy,  quite  easy  in  your  mind 
about  the  trees?" 

"Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  and  you;  God  bless  you!"  said 
Josey,  piously.  "  I'm  sartin  sure  the  Five  Sisters  'ull  wave 
their  leaves  in  the  blessed  wind  long  arter  I'm  laid  under 
the  turf  and  the  daisies.  I'll  sleep  easy  this  night  for 
knowin'  it,  and  thank  ye  kindly  and  all  blessin'  be  with 
ye.  And  if  I  never  sees  ye  no  more- 

"  Now,  Josey,  don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  Maryllia,  with  a 
pretty  little  air  of  provocative  remonstrance.  "  Such  a 
clever  old  person  as  you  are  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  be  morbid.  '  Never  see  me  any  more,'  indeed!  Why, 
I'm  coming  to  see  you  soon,  very  soon.  I  shall  find  out 
where  you  live,  and  I  shall  pay  you  a  visit  and  have  such 

X 
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a  long  talk  with  you.  I'm  a  dreadful  talker.  You  shall  tell 
me  all  about  the  village  and  the  people  in  it,  and  I'm  sure  I 
shall  learn  more  from  you  in  an  hour  than  if  I  had  studied 
the  place  by  myself  for  a  week.  Shan't  I?" 

Josey  was  decidedly  flattered.  The  port  wine  had 
reddened  his  nose  and  had  given  an  extra  twinkle  to  his 
eyes. 

"  Well,  I  ain't  goin'  to  deny  but  what  I  knows  a  thing 
or  two,"  he  began,  with  a  sly  glance  at  her. 

"  Of  course  you  do!  heaps  of  things!  I  shall  coax  them 
all  out  of  you.  And  now,  good-night.  No,  don't  get  up," 
for  Josey  was  making  herculean  efforts  to  rise  from  his 
chair  again.  "  Just  stay  where  you  are,  and  let  them  carry 
you  carefully  home.  Good-night." 

She  gave  a  little  salute,  which  included  all  three  of 
her  rustic  visitors,  and  moved  away.  Passing  under  the 
heavily-carved  arched  beams  of  oak  which  divided  the  hall 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  she  turned  her  head  backward 
over  her  shoulder  with  a  smile.  "  Good-night,  Ambassador 
Josey!" 

Josey  waved  his  old  hat  energetically.  "  Good-night, 
my  beauty!  Good-night  to  Squire's  gel!  Good-night!" 

The  famous  "Five  Sisters"  were  spared  to  the  parish, 
but  the  effect  of  his  mistress's  order  being  carried  out, 
and  his  order  disobeyed,  caused  feelings  of  dire  hatred 
and  revenge  in  the  heart  of  Oliver  Leach,  and  we  shall 
see  further  on  how  basely  he  strove  to  carry  out  that 
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revenge,  and  how,  in  doing  so — Miss  Vancourt  being  his 
victim  in  the  hunting  field— and  though  for  long  after 
her  mishap  she  was  laid  aside  from  activity,  yet  that  very 
disaster  was  the  means  of  furthering  the  development  of  as 
beautiful  a  love  story  as  has  ever  been  told.  Moreover, 
as  Maryllia  was  persecuted  by  the  persistent  and  unwelcome 
attentions  of  Lord  Roxmouth,  who,  though  heir  to  a 
Dukedom,  was  personally  repugnant  to  her,  and  had  been 
refused  by  her  several  times,  she  leaves  the  Manor  House 
for  the  summer  months,  and  withholds  her  address  from  all 
save  her  solicitors,  in  order  the  more  thoroughly  to  ignore 
Lord  Roxmouth.  Returning  in  autumn,  she  joins  the  fox 
hunt  on  the  opening  day  of  the  season.  The  Diana  and  the 
Belle  of  the  Hunt,  all  eyes  regard  her  with  admiration, 
which  broke  out  into  speech,  while  she  reminded  John 
Walden  of  Tennyson's  "  Guinevere  ":- 

As  she  fled  fast  thro'  sun  and  shade, 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  play'd, 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid; 
She  look'd  so  lovely  as  she  sway'd 
The  rein  with  dainty  finger-tips. 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss, 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 
Upon  her  perfect  lips. 

Alas!  it  was  on  this  same  day  that  the  reigning  beauty 
was  laid  low  by  the  treacherous  riding  of  Oliver  Leach, 
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who  collided  with  her,  and  galloped  off.  Well  nigh  fatal 
was  the  fall,  concussion  of  the  brain  set  in,  and  when 
recovering  from  that,  the  doctor  feared  she  would  be  a 
cripple  for  life,  an  intimation  which  she  took  with  calm 
resignation,  for  well  she  knew  that  now  she  would  be 
free  of  that  fashionable  world,  including  Lord  Roxmouth, 
that  she  had  come  to  despise;  not  only  so,  but  the 
ministrations  of  the  Rev.  John  Walden  during  her 
convalescence  had  awakened  a  mutual  trust  and  love  that 
ripened  into  the  fulness  of  bliss  when,  at  a  later  stage, 
and  when,  happily,  she  escaped  after  all  from  being  a 
cripple,  the  two  were  united  in  wedlock,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  joyful  parishioners. 

"  Everyone  has  been  happy  to-day,"  said  the  bride, 
looking  up  with  a  smile.  "  All  the  world  around  us  seems 
to  thank  God." 

"All  the  world  would  thank  Him  if  it  could  but  find 
what  we  have  found,"  answered  John.  "  All  it  wants,  all  it 
needs,  both  for  itself  and  others,  for  this  world  and  the 
next,  is  simply — love." 

Old  Letherbarrow  was  not  left  out  of  the  festivities, 
and,  like  the  village  oracle  he  was,  improved  the  occasion 
by  freely  speaking  his  mind  as  follows:—"  Everything's 
all  right  if  we'll  only  believe  it.  Life's  all  right,  death's  all 
right.  I'm  sartin  sure  I'll  find  everything  just  as  I've  hoped 
an'  prayed  for't  when  I  gets  to  th'  other  side  o'  the  world, 
for  I've  'ad  my  'art's  best  wish  given  to  me  when  all  'ope 
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seemed  over — an'  that  was  to  see  Squire's  gel  'appy.  And 
she  is  'appy;  look  at  'er,  as  fresh  as  a  little  rose,  all  smilin' 
and  ready  to  bloom  on  'er  'usband's  lovin'  'art.  Ah,  th' 
owld  Squire  would  'a'  been  proud  to  see  'em  this  bright  day. 
And  as  for  the  Lord  A'mighty,  He  knows  what  He's  about, 
I  tell  ye" — and  Josey  nodded  his  head  with  great  sagacity. 
"  Some  folks  think  He  don't,  but  He  do." 

The  Bishop,  who  had  performed  the  ceremony,  smiled, 
murmuring — "  Verily,  I  have  not  found  so  great  a  faith, 
no,  not  in  Israel,"  as  presently  he  rose  and  strolled  away  by 
himself  for  a  while  to  muse  and  meditate. 

Thus  ends  the  volume,  "  God's  Good  Man,"  a  simple 
love  story. 


X2 
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Samuel  Rogers,  Poet — 1763-1855. 

IN  studying  the  numerous  works  of  the  celebrated  men 
of  our  time,  is  there  not  a  tendency  to  overlook  those  of 
the  mighty  dead,  who,  in  the  centuries  previous  to  our  own, 
not  only  charmed  the  reading  public  of  their  day  but  wrote 
works  in  every  degree  worthy  of  being  appreciated  by 
posterity?  Certainly  there  is  such  a  tendency,  but  to  every 
diligent  student  of  literature  and  history  there  are  means 
provided  for  reading  the  works  of  bye-gone  authors,  as  well 
as  the  biographies  of  the  authors  themselves.  And  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  reader  is  amply  repaid  for  his  research  into 
the  past,  for  the  work  of  a  standard  author,  as  well  as 
the  life  of  that  author,  is  always  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  any  of  the  trashy,  sensational  productions  that  bulk 
too  largely  in  this  twentieth  century.  If  men  equal  to 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  are  not  now  on  the  scene,  then 
let  these  famous  authors  be  read  till  their  works  are 
displaced  by  modern  authors  of  like  genius,  and  if  neither 
Milton  nor  Wordsworth  are  to  have  their  counterparts 
in  the  present  age,  then  these  two  authors  can  be  fallen 
back  on. 
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Samuel  Rogers,  though  neither  illustrious  or  wonderful 
as  a  Poet,  was  a  man  of  many  parts,  and  during  his 
prolonged  life  was  a  prominent  figure  in  London  Society, 
where  he  was  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed.  Happily 
free  of  those  struggles  after  money  which  beset  many  a 
man  of  letters,  his  lot  was  cast  in  affluence,  and  all  through 
his  life  his  circumstances  were  those  of  ease  and  luxury.  A 
generous  hospitality,  talk  the  most  genial  and  intelligent, 
rendered  his  house  in  St  James'  Place  as  popular  a  resort  as 
any  in  the  great  city,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
among  the  many  bright  ornaments  of  his  day,  Samuel 
Rogers  shone  conspicuously  with  a  lustre  undimmed  by 
the  brilliant  lamps  of  Moore,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  latterly 
Wordsworth.  The  two  chief  themes  of  his  muse,  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory,"  and  "Italy "--the  latter  poem 
illustrated  by  the  great  Turner,  and  got  up  at  an  expense 
of  £15,000 — caught  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public,  were 
pronounced  excellent,  and  established  his  fame.  It  was 
in  1850,  after  the  passing  away  of  Wordsworth,  that  Samuel 
Rogers'  eminence  as  a  Poet  received  the  recognition  of  the 
offer  to  become  Poet-Laureate,  but  being  then  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  he  gracefully  declined  the  distinction.  His 
brother  poets,  Moore  and  Campbell,  and  the  distinguished 
dramatic  author,  Sheridan,  all  of  them  frequently  in 
financial  distress,  were  generously  relieved  by  Rogers, 
who  was  formerly  an  active  partner  in  his  father's  bank, 
and  latterly  retired  with  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
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concern.  From  his  ample  means,  hospitable  disposition, 
and  conversational  powers,  he  has  been  described  as  having 
been  for  fifty  years  the  most  celebrated  entertainer  of 
celebrities  in  London,  bringing  together  eminent  men 
who,  but  for  their  host,  might  never  otherwise  have  met, 
or  at  all  events  meeting  each  other  at  Rogers'  hospitable 
table  much  more  frequently  than  anywhere  else.  Picture, 
then,  a  social  gathering  of  literary  men  convened  in  the 
house  of  the  Poet,  and  one  of  their  number  being  asked 
to  favour  the  company  with  a  recitation,  there  is  given,  out 
of  compliment  to  Rogers,  his  own  lines  on  the  Alps:- 

Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds, 
Seed  time  and  harvest,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immoveable; 
Who  first  beholds  the  Alps — that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains  stretching  on  from  east  to  west, 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal, 
As  to  belong  rather  to  Heaven  than  earth — 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever. 

Many  of  the  assembled  company,  having  for  themselves 
viewed  the  grandeur  of  these  Alpine  hills,  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  their  graceful  Poet,  who  had  thus  voiced 
their  own  feelings.  Then  the  talk  would  run  on  regarding 
events  past  and  current  topics.  Sydney  Smith  would 
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indulge  in  his  anecdotes  and  jokes,  the  author  of  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope"  joining  with  vivacity  in  the  sparkling 
conversation,  and  John  Gibson  Lockhart  contributing  his 
quota  to  the  entertainment.  Before  breaking  up,  Thomas 
Campbell,  responding  to  the  request  of  Rogers,  would 
recite  some  tit-bits  out  of  their  host's  "  Pleasures  of 
Memory":- 

• 

Hail,  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  shine, 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway; 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone, 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer  visions  die 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fancy's  fairy  frostwork  melts  away. 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light, 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
Where  virtue  triumphs  and  her  sons  are  blest. 

With  the  exception  of  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  by  Campbell,  and  Rogers'  "  Pleasures 
of  Memory,"  have  been  described  as  the  most  beautiful 
didactic  poems  in  our  language,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  his 
"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  while  sometimes 
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dismissing  in  a  single  line  the  merits  or  pretensions  of 
the  minor  poets,  thus  gracefully  speaks  of  these  poems  and 
their  authors:- 

Come  forth,  oh,  Campbell,  give  thy  talents  scope, 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers,  rise  at  last, 
Recall  the  pleasing  mem'ry  of  the  past; 
Arise,  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire, 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre, 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne, 
Assert  thy  country's  honour  and  thine  own. 
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"  Kings  of  the  Turf." 

WAITING  for  the  train  at  Lymington,  Hampshire,  and 
surveying  the  contents  of  Smith's  bookstall  there, 
the  eye  lighted  on  a  volume  bearing  the  above  title,  and 
being  always  an  admirer  of  that  noble  animal  the 
thoroughbred  horse,  and  interested  in  owners  thereof,  we 
purchased  a  book  which  was  sure  to  give  full  information 
regarding  turfites  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the 
present  day.  For  an  ordinary  day's  recreation  in  summer 
we  would  much  rather  be  on  the  heights  where  the  heather 
blooms  and  the  ferns  abound  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
racecourse,  and  greatly  prefer  the  call  of  the  grouse  to 
the  noisy  clamour  of  the  betting  ring,  but  for  all  that  it 
is  prudent  to  vary  your  recreations,  and  so  long  as  you 
avoid  betting  on  a  race,  much  enjoyment  arises  from  an 
occasional  day  at  the  far-famed  meetings  at  Ayr  or 
Carlisle,  York,  Newmarket,  or  Goodwood,  to  say  nothing 
of  Sandow,  Epsom,  and  Ascot.  Arrived  at  the  racecourse, 
and  surveying  the  horses  led  out  to  be  saddled  and  the 
brilliant  colours  of  their  riders,  you  speculate  during  the 
preliminary  canter  as  to  the  speed  of  that  bright  bay  or 
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the  staying  power  of  yonder  gallant  chestnut,  the  two 
formidable  competitors  in  a  field  of  fifteen,  and  very 
often  the  result  of  the  race  lies  between  two  renowned 
animals,  regarding  each  of  which  it  can  be  said:- 

How  steadily  and  clean  he  goes, 
What  latent  speed  his  limbs  disclose, 
What  power  in  every  stride  he  shows. 

And  while,  of  course,  no  onlooker  can  ever  tell  which  is  the 
horse  that  will  fly  past  the  judge's  stand  as  winner  of 
the  stakes  amounting  to  two  thousand  pounds,  yet  it  may 
be  said  that,  having  singled  out  these  special  horses- 

For  every  soul  instinctive  knew 
It  lay  between  the  mighty  two. 

The  flag  having  fallen  to  a  fair  start,  those  horses 
that  are  too  eager  are  held  in  check,  the  riders  well 
knowing  that  their  powers  of  speed  must  be  reserved 
until  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  two-and-a-half 
miles  course.  At  the  end  of  the  first  mile  the  fifteen  are 
clustered  so  closely  that  the  onlookers  from  the  stand 
would  think  how  a  large  sheet  would  cover  them,  until 
the  bright  bay,  emerging  from  the  ruck,  and  taking  a 
clear  lead,  shouts  arise— "  Sir  Bevis  has  it."  Well  does 
he  maintain  his  rattling  pace  for  the  next  mile,  until 
rounding  the  corner  at  the  furze  bushes,  the  ardent 
chestnut  gains  on  his  heels,  and  challenges  the  bay  to 
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what  would  be  called  in  a  human  duel  a  mortal  combat. 
What  excitement  and  suspense  when  the  chestnut  improves 
his  position  and  runs  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Sir  Bevis,  until  the  shout  is  borne  along  by  the  breeze- 
"  Reigate  wins."  To  the  multitude  the  result  seems  a  dead 
heat,  but  the  judge,  with  accurate  measurement,  proclaims 
Reigate,  the  chestnut,  winner  by  a  head. 

In  here  submitting  to  view  a  few  names  of  those 
kings  of  the  turf,  loyalty  to  Scotland  induces  us  to  mention 
two  men  of  mark,  viz.,  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  of  his  day, 
and  Mr  James  Merry,  M.P.  Trained  to  the  Navy  in  early 
life,  and  serving  for  some  time  there,  Lord  Glasgow  was 
heir  to  estates  yielding  a  rental  of  £6o,000  a  year,  and 
taking  keenly  to  the  turf,  for  many  years  racing  was  his 
favourite  pastime.  Unfortunate  as  a  winner,  he  was  not 
depressed  by  an  absence  of  good  luck,  but  for  fifty  years 
he  owned  racehorses,  and  spent  a  vast  fortune  on  their 
breeding  and  training.  In  1864  he  won  the  two  thousand 
guineas  with  his  horse  named  General  Peel,  which  animal 
also  ran  second  to  Blair  Athol  both  for  the  Derby  and 
the  St  Leger.  After  giving  a  summary  of  his  career  in 
"Kings  of  the  Turf,"  the  author  says: — "When  he  died,  on 
the  nth  March  1869,  at  his  Renfrewshire  seat,  Hawkhead, 
the  whole  sporting  world  missed  and  mourned  him 
sincerely,  for  there  were  none  who  did  not  know  that 
beneath  his  rough  rind  there  beat  a  kindly  and  generous 
heart,  and  that  the  cloak  of  surly,  snarling  pride  covered 
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a  piece  of  genuine  manhood.  It  was  said  that  he  once 
fed  half  Paisley  in  a  time  of  distress,  and  that  yet  not 
even  a  bailie  dared  to  thank  him  on  behalf  of  his  brother 
townsmen  for  fear  of  being  assaulted.  For  forty  years 
after  their  connection  had  ceased,  he  would  send  some  of 
his  earliest  jockeys  a  £50  note  if  he  had  won  a  good  event, 
simply  for  '  auld  langsyne.' : 

No  less  keen  a  turfite  was  the  leading  ironmaster  and 
proprietor  of  extensive  works  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire, 
Mr  James  Merry,  from  1842  onwards  to  his  death  an  owner 
of  several  horses  that  brought  him  a  name  and  fame  in 
the  racing  world.  His  great  horse,  Chanticleer,  brought 
him  in  a  mint  of  money,  and  subsequently  he  scored  a  great 
success  with  Thormanby  and  Dundee.  From  1859  to  l^7^ 
he  was  M.P.  for  the  Falkirk  Burghs,  and  nothing  will  better 
prove  his  popularity  among  his  constituents  than  the 
following  anecdote,  it  being  remembered  that  though 
deficient  in  education,  Mr  Merry  was  a  man  of  great 
shrewdness  and  readiness: — "  A  rumour  had  been  circulated 
that  he  had  allowed  a  horse  of  his  to  run  in  a  French  race 
on  the  'Sawbath  Day,'  and  he  was  forthwith  summoned 
to  the  Town  Hall  to  answer  this  horrible  charge.  He 
obeyed  the  summons.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  one 
of  the  'Meenisters'  solemnly  put  the  dreadful  question. 
Amidst  breathless  silence  the  accused  rose  to  answer.  '  It 
is  quite  true,'  he  began,  '  that  having  sent  a  horse  of 
mine  across  the  Channel,  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to 
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conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country  and  allow  him  to 
start  for  an  important  prize  on  the  Sabbath  Day.'  (Direful 
groans  from  the  electors  and  all  the  old  women).  '  But, 
gentlemen,'  he  continued,  '  before  I  thought  about  the 
day  on  which  the  race  was  to  be  run  I  had  backed  my  horse 
very  heavily,  and  I  won  the  Frenchman's  money,  and  I 
brought  it  back  to  spend  in  Auld  Scotland.'  The  mention 
of  the  siller  won  his  forgiveness,  the  groans  changed  to 
applause.  Three  cheers  for  Mr  Merry  were  called,  and  the 
indignation  meeting  dispersed  in  the  best  possible  humour 
with  him." 

Of  his  horse,  Thormanby,  it  is  narrated  that  he  came 
through  "  a  career  which  for  sheer  hard  work  has  had 
few  parallels  in  modern  times,  for  he  ran  in  fourteen  races 
as  a  two-year-old,  and  won  no  fewer  than  nine.  In  his 
third  year,  by  the  advice  of  Mat  Dawson,  he  was  reserved 
for  the  great  contest  at  Epsom.  And  when  brought  out  for 
the  Derby,  the  fruits  of  Mat's  temporary  seclusion  from  the 
world — for,  like  a  University  man  reading  for  honours,  he 
had  gone  into  the  strictest  retirement  with  his  charge- 
were  visible,  for  never  was  a  horse  stripped  in  finer 
condition  than  Thormanby.  His  coat  was  like  a  mirror,  his 
muscle  as  developed  as  that  of  Heenan  at  the  battle  of 
Farnborough,  and  when  he  galloped  past  the  stand  he 
hardly  seemed  to  touch  the  ground.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  he  won  in  a  canter.  Never  was  there  a  more  popular 
victory,  and  Mr  Merry  netted  £40,000  in  bets,  besides  the 
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stakes,  which  amounted  to  £6200.  Custance  rode  the 
winner,  and  received  £1000  for  the  cool  and  skilful  manner 
in  which  he  steered  his  mount  through  a  field  of  thirty 
to  the  goal."  Mr  Merry  retired  from  the  turf  four  years 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1877. 

So  strong  is  the  proclivity  to  horse  flesh  and  the  turf 
in  some  men  as  to  be  more  prominent  in  their  lives  than 
politics,  literature,  or  science,  and  this  was  the  case  with  a 
Kentish  Baronet,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  of  Leybourne 
Grange,  whom  everyone  expected  to  come  to  the  front 
in  Parliament  as  well  as  the  scientific  and  literary  world. 
The  Army  and  yachting  first  engaging  his  attention,  at 
the  age  of  thirty  he  took  to  the  turf,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  kings.  A  romance  connected 
with  his  famous  horse,  Teddington,  may  be  mentioned 
here: — "Sir  Joseph  first  saw  him  as  a  three  months'  foal 
at  the  side  of  his  dam,  and  was  so  struck  by  his  action 
that  he  bought  him  with  the  mare  from  a  blacksmith  at 
Stamford  for  250  guineas,  and  £1000  contingent  on  his 
winning  the  Derby,  for  which  he  was  already  entered." 
Winning  that  great  race,  in  1851,  brilliantly,  Teddington, 
two  years  thereafter,  secured  the  Emperor's  Plate  at  Ascot. 
The  star  of  the  "  Lucky  Baronet,"  as  he  came  to  be  called, 
was  now  in  the  ascendant,  nor  did  any  reverses  that 
afterwards  befel  him  materially  lessen  the  great  gains 
that  poured  into  his  coffers,  for  in  1859  tne  celebrated 
jockey,  Wells,  in  Sir  Joseph's  cherry  and  black  colours, 
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steered  Musjid  to  victory  in  the  Derby,  followed  by 
Blue  Gown  becoming  winner  in  a  subsequent  year. 
Well  known  in  the  Jockey  Club,  and  as  a  turf  reformer, 
the  name  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  is  well  remembered  among 
turfites  to  this  day. 

Though  as  a  rule  sailors  are  not  enamoured  of  horses 
or  the  turf,  a  striking  exception  is  found  in  the  name  of 
Admiral  Rous,  who,  apprenticed  to  the  Navy,  and  serving 
therein  for  about  thirty  years,  became  a  keen  turfite  when 
forty-one  years  of  age,  and,  manifesting  a  special  aptitude 
for  handicapping,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  public 
handicapper.  An  excellent  word  portrait  of  the  Admiral, 
by  William  Day,  runs  as  follows: — "  His  bold  and  manly 
form,  erect  and  stately  to  the  last,  in  a  shooting  or  pea 
jacket,  wearing  black  boots  or  leggings  of  the  same  colour, 
with  dog  whip  in  hand,  ready  for  mounting  his  old  bay 
horse  for  the  course,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might 
be,  was  an  imposing  sight.  Before  the  start  he  would  take 
up  his  position  close  to  the  '  bushes,'  where  he  became 
like  an  equestrian  statue,  silent  and  motionless,  with  the 
reins  resting  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  the  long  loop 
at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  his  whip  round  his  arm  left  him 
the  free  use  of  his  hands  for  the  more  steady  support  of  the 
glasses.  His  eyes,  once  fixed  on  the  runners,  were  seldom 
removed  till  he  had  discovered  all  he  wanted  to  see  in 
the  running  of  the  different  starters." 

Strong  in  his  opinions,  pronounced  in  his  views,  his 
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biographer  gives  the  following  instances  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  Admiral  Rous  held  to  his  ideas: — "Two  of 
the  most  pronounced  of  his  fads  were  his  aversion  to 
tobacco  and  his  objection  to  betting.  On  the  former  point 
he  and  his  old  friend,  George  Payne,  were  at  one,  both 
holding  the  opinion  that  half  the  ills  that  modern  flesh 
is  heir  to  may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  '  that  vile  and 
pernicious  weed.'  And  to  heavy  wagering  he  was  hotly 
opposed.  In  one  of  his  impetuous  letters  to  the  Times 
he  proposed  that  any  person  winning  more  than  £30,000 
over  one  race  should  forfeit  his  winnings,  and  that  any 
member  of  the  Jockey  Club  who  won  more  than  £50,000 
upon  a  race  should  be  expelled  from  that  select  body.  It  is 
not  easy  to  follow  the  Admiral  in  his  arguments,  or  to 
see  why  if  a  man  be  allowed  to  win  £29,000  in  the  one 
case  and  £49,000  in  the  other  without  protest,  he  should 
be  punished  for  going  a  thousand  or  two  beyond  those 
limits.  But  Admiral  Rous  often  declared  that  as  a  turf 
legislator  it  was  his  chief  wish  to  provide  for  the  best 
interests  of  those  who,  as  he  phrased  it,  were  '  in  the  £10 
line  of  business.' : 

We  now  come  to  a  nobleman  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  whose  ownership  of  that  great  horse,  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  the  fleetest  animal  of  his  day,  caused  him  to  be 
a  noteworthy  king  of  the  turf — the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  Well 
known  and  much  liked  in  the  sister  kingdom,  the  author 
of  "Kings  of  the  Turf"  says  of  His  Lordship:— "There 
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will   not,   I   imagine,   be   found    anyone   to    deny   that   for 
five-and-twenty  years — from    1835   to   1861    (the   latter   the 
date   of  his  death) — the  most  popular  man  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  Archibald  William  Montgomerie,  thirteenth 
Earl  of  Eglinton.       Scotsmen  loved  him  because  he  was  the 
1  doucest  lad'  and  '  bonniest  Scot  of  them  a'.'       Englishmen 
loved    him    because    he    was    a    model    sportsman    and    a 
chivalrous     knightly    gentleman.        Irishmen     loved     him 
because  the  most  amiable,  the  most  sympathetic,  the  most 
princely,    the     most     open-handed    and    generous-hearted 
Viceroy  they  had  ever  known."       After  sundry  victories 
on  the  turf,  the  Derby  of  1849  was  won  by  the  Dutchman, 
and  it  was  for  some  time  thought  that  this  horse  could 
not  be  beat,  until  Lord  Zetland  entered  the  lists  with  his 
famous  animal,  Voltigeur,  whose  running  in  competition 
with     the    Dutchman     for    the    Doncaster    Cup    is    thus 
described: — "  Marlow    (the    Dutchman's   jockey),   who    was 
not    strictly    sober,   made    the    pace    so    terrific    from    the 
start    that    when    Nat    Flatman    crept    up    on    Voltigeur 
there  was   nothing   left   in   the   Dutchman   to   respond   to 
the   jockey's   call,    and    Lord    Zetland's    horse    won    by    a 
neck.       After   the   Dutchman's   defeat   the  crowd  seemed 
to  be  quite  paralysed,  and  utterly  unable  to  believe  that 
such  a  giant  had  fallen  at  last.       His  backers  wandered 
about  pale  and  silent  as  marble  statues,  and  Marlow  stood 
near   the  weighing  house  in  a  flood   of  tears,  with  Lord 
Eglinton,  himself  as  pale  as  ashes,  kindly  trying  to  soothe 
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him.  The  pace  at  which  the  Dutchman  flew  over  the 
hill  was  such  as  we  have  never  seen."  The  race  had  been  so 
close  that  a  further  contest  was  resolved  on,  for  1000 
guineas  a-side,  between  these  two  renowned  horses,  a  race 
for  two  miles  over  the  old  course  at  York.  "  The  pair  were 
at  even  betting  almost  from  the  period  when  the  race 
was  publicly  announced  up  to  the  day  on  which  it  was 
run,  and  as  they  went  to  the  post  there  was  not  a  shade 
of  odds  one  side  or  the  other.  When  the  flag  fell, 
Voltigeur  went  off  with  the  running  at  the  top  of  his 
pace,  taking  a  lead  of  at  least  three  lengths,  and  making 
very  severe  play,  the  heavy  state  of  the  ground  being  taken 
into  account.  In  this  way  they  rounded  the  last  turn,  when 
Marlow  called  upon  the  Dutchman  with  a  request  very 
pointedly  urged.  As  they  passed  the  stand  it  was  stride 
for  stride,  and  a  struggle  of  desperate  effort.  It  was  too 
much  for  the  young  one.  He  tired  the  sooner,  and  the 
Flying  Dutchman  passed  the  winning  chair  by  a  short 
length.  Both  horses  showed  marks  of  the  keenness  of  the 
contest." 

Neither  Lord  Eglinton,  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  nor  Mi- 
Merry  are  represented  by  portraits  in  this  volume,  but  there 
are  excellent  likenesses  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  and  Admiral 
Rons. 
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Broughton. 


THE  increasing  popularity  of  this  village  is  matter  for 
no  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  a  retreat  so  soothing  and  health-giving 
had  not  been  sought  out  and  appreciated  by  the  hundreds 
that  annually  take  up  their  quarters  here  in  the  early 
and  later  summer.  While  many  visitors  who  have  fixed 
on  Broughton  as  their  free  choice  come  from  across  the 
Border,  even  from  the  South  of  England,  it  appeals  more 
strongly  to  those  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  who 
frequent  the  village  and  its  vicinity  from  May  till  October, 
and  who  would  gladly  come  earlier  and  stay  later  if  it  were 
not  that  by  so  doing  they  were  neglecting  their  business 
and  the  education  of  their  family.  Many  a  time  has  the 
advice  been  to  those  seeking  desirable  summer  quarters,  but 
who  were  undecided  where  to  go — "  Try  Abington,  on  the 
Clyde,  or  Broughton,  near  the  Tweed.  You  cannot  go 
wrong  with  either,  but  by  this  time  (July)  one  or  other 
may  be  filled  up."  Much  more  familiar  with  the  latter 
than  the  former,  and  liking  it  better,  let  us  see  if  experience 
and  memory  of  the  district  can  do  anything  like  justice 
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to  the  place  in  the  following  remarks: — First,  we  would 
describe  the  village  as  the  capital  of  these  three  United 
Parishes,  Kilbucho,  Broughton,  and  Glenholm,  though 
part  of  Kilbucho  is  included  or  attached  to  Coulter,  in 
Lanarkshire.  And  what  a  dignified  little  capital  it  is! 
Awakened  to  life  in  early  summer,  does  not  each  residenter, 
squire,  farmer,  crofter,  and  tradesman  take  a  delight  in 
welcoming  to  their  midst  those  who  come  here  to  fraternise 
with  the  natives?  "  Our  little  capital,"  they  say,  "  is  clean 
and  tidy,  our  lodgings  are  sanitary,  the  gardens  productive, 
the  flowers  abundant  and  odorous,  the  air  vocal  with  the 
music  of  the  birds,  flocks  are  on  our  hills,  our  streams 
abound  with  fish."  And  those  visitors  who  have  come 
from  smoky  cities,  jaded,  and  perhaps  sorrowful,  who 
cannot  at  once  take  a  bright  view  of  the  situation,  are 
assured  that  if  they  persevere  with  their  walking,  golf, 
and  angling,  these  pastimes  will  bring  them  back  to  health 
with  magical  rapidity.  Come  with  us  to  those  burns  at 
Drumelzier  and  at  Stanhope.  Cast  your  line  into  those 
leaping  waters,  lure  out  of  them  the  three  dozen  speckled 
trout.  Basket  on  shoulder,  convey  them  to  your  lodgings 
in  Broughton,  where  the  dinner  of  blackfaced  mutton 
awaits  you,  and  stroll  through  our  village  in  its  evening 
glow.  Is  that  an  English  voice  we  hear?  To  be  sure,  that's 
the  jolly  yeoman  farmer  from  Kent  who  is  here  just  now, 
and  is  perpetually  singing.  Listen;- 
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My  whip  I  crack  in  the  morning  air, 
For  I'm  full  of  joy,  with  never  a  care; 
I've  plenty  of  friends,  and  a  pound  to  spare, 
Like  a  jovial  English  farmer. 

There's  always  a  meal  for  the  poor  that  pass, 
For  my  friends  there's  a  pipe  and  a  brimming  glass; 
I've  a  wife  as  fresh  as  a  May  Day  lass — 
Just  the  wife  for  an  English  farmer. 

Come  sun  or  rain,  come  snow  or  fine, 
It  matters  not  to  me  or  mine; 
I  do  my  best,  and  ne'er  repine, 
Like  a  good  old  English  farmer. 

Fitting  wind  up  to  a  pleasant  clay,  music,  song,  and  dance 
enliven  our  village  each  evening  till  eleven,  and  then 
follows  balmy  sleep. 

It  is  with  a  pensive  recollection  we  reflect,  while 
passing  Mossfennan,  that  the  genial  clergyman-laird  and 
his  hospitable  wife,  who  for  so  many  years  welcomed  us 
to  their  snug  mansion  embowered  on  yonder  bank,  are 
no  longer  visible  at  Mossfennan  or  Broughton.  In  the 
latter  they  lived  many  a  winter,  and  at  the  former  they 
were  so  well  known  and  esteemed  that  a  gloom  fell  on 
the  district  when  Dr  and  Mrs  Welsh  were  taken  away. 
Who  better  than  they  could  inform  us  of  the  history  and 
folk-lore  of  the  Upper  Tweed?  Dr  Welsh's  eye  would 
kindle  as  he  pointed  across  to  Hopcarton,  and  indicated 
the  site  of  Linkumdoddie.  The  tear  was  in  his  eye  as 
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he  spoke  of  those  friends  of  his  dwelling  on  Tweedside, 
some  of  whom  had  migrated  from  thence,  while  others 
rested  in  the  kirkyards  of  Tweedsmuir  or  Glenholm. 
Though  too  modest  to  own  or  recognise  how  he  and  Mrs 
Welsh  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  summer  visitors  to  these 
parts,  it  was  felt  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  their 
friendship  that  a  day  at  Mossfennan  was  the  chief  delight 
of  a  summer  day.  There  is  still  a  Lindsay  at  Stanhope, 
an  honoured  name  in  the  district,  and  rivalling  Mossfennan 
in  rustic  beauty,  though  of  a  different  kind.  A  succession 
of  farm  houses  brings  you  ere  long  to  Polmood  House 
and  the  sheltered  mansion  of  Oliver,  crowning  a  bank  at 
Tweedsmuir,  where  our  classic  river  is  so  small,  and  at 
the  rocks  so  narrow  you  might  leap  across  dry-shod.  "  The 
charm  of  Tweedsmuir,"  says  William  Chambers,  "  if  there 
be  a  charm  about  it,  consists  of  its  singularly  wild  burns 
-Core,  Fruid,  Talla,  Menzion,  and  others,  the  Talla,  with 
its  dashing  linns,  being  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of 
all."  Chambers  also  refers  to  the  large  standing-stone 
of  Tweedsmuir,  to  the  small  mountain  loch  of  Gameshope, 
and  to  the  source  of  the  Tweed,  which  rises  1784  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  was  not  quite  the  place  to  attract  William 
Chambers,  but  here,  both  at  the  old  hostelry  of  the  Bield 
and  at  the  Crook  Hotel,  as  well  as  at  Polmood  and 
Patervan,  summer  visitors  have  come  many  a  time, 
contented  and  happy  in  the  pastoral  solitudes  around 
Tweedsmuir. 
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About  six  miles  down  the  river  from  here  we  come 
to  the  quiet  hamlet  of  Drumelzier,  distant  from  Broughton 
only  two  miles,  and  Chambers,  in  his  "  History  of 
Peeblesshire,"  gives  an  illustration  of  the  junction  of  the 
Powsail  and  the  Tweed  near  to  this  place,  giving  also  the 
tradition  that  the  British  bard,  Merlin,  was  interred  near 
the  junction  of  the  waters.  He  narrates  also  that  on  the 
same  day  when  King  James  VI.  was  crowned  King  of 
England,  the  Tweed,  by  an  extraordinary  flood,  overflowed 
its  banks  and  joined  with  the  Powsail,  hence  the  rhyming 
prophecy  :- 

When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  meet  at  Merlin's  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  monarch  have. 

It  being  an  easy  walk  from  Drumelzier  to  the  shades  of 
Stobo,  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  plentiful  foliage  of  the 
latter  is  most  welcome  on  the  hotter  days  of  summer. 
Stobo  and  Dawyck,  the  latter  even  more  picturesque  than 
the  former  as  a  landscape  garden,  laid  out  to  such 
perfection  by  its  former  owner,  Sir  John  Naesmyth,  the 
man  of  kingly  presence,  gracious  manners,  and  high  culture. 
Throughout  the  Border  counties  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
estate  with  such  vast  undulating  woods,  comprehending  the 
varieties  of  oak,  sycamore,  larch,  and  horse  chestnut,  or  a 
place  so  carefully  tended  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
grandeur  in  foliage.  Watered  by  the  Tweed,  and  fed  with 
various  mountain  rills,  Dawyck  stands  out  as  the  very 
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essence  of  the  art  of  forestry,  the  production  of  thought, 
taste,  labour,  and  perseverance,  a  realisation  of  the 
well-known  phrase,  "  an  earthly  Paradise."  As  it  was  Sir 
John  Naesmyth  who  strove  so  hard  to  make  Dawyck  the 
garden  of  Tweeddale,  his  delight  in  it  was  well  expressed  in 
a  verse  from  "The  Worker": — 

I  sing  the  joy  of  the  workman, 

The  joy  of  the  man  whose  hand 
Leaps  to  fulfil,  with  practised  skill, 

The  keen,  sure  brain's  demand. 
Who  knows  the  thrill  of  creation, 

Who  stands  with  the  Lord  as  one, 
See  what  was  wrought  from  hidden  thought, 

And  can  say  of  his  work — "  Well  done." 

Very  little  remains  of  what  was  once  a  Castle  of  some 
size  and  importance,  planted  on  a  commanding  height, 
but  even  the  remaining  ruins  of  Tinnis  Castle  are  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary,  who,  of  course,  will  go  on  to 
survey  Drumelzier  Castle,  beautiful  for  situation,  although 
now  ruinous,  but  still  suggestive  of  its  bygone  strength 
when  probably  generations  of  Tweedies  lived  under  its 
roof.  The  keen  antiquary,  out  on  a  summer  day's 
exploration,  will  go  from  here  to  Drochil  Castle,  in  the 
parish  of  Newlands,  and  on  his  return,  diverge  from  the 
highway  up  to  that  perfect  Roman  Camp  at  Lyne, 
elaborately  described  in  Chambers's  "  History  of  Peebles- 
shire,"  and  since  then  receiving  its  due  share  of  recognition 
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from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  as  one  of  the  most 
important  that  has  yet  been  traced  out  in  the  South  of 
Scotland.  Nestling  at  the  base  of  the  camp  is  the  small 
restored  Church  of  Lyne,  the  snug  manse,  and  close 
adjoining  to  these,  the  glittering  stream  of  Lyne  Water, 
where  that  skilled  angler,  the  late  James  Walker,  used 
to  whip  out  his  six  dozen  of  red  spotted  trout.  Enough 
has  been  done  for  one  day,  but  what  a  large  amount  of 
interesting  variety  is  open  to  the  man  sojourning  at 
Broughton  for  six  weeks.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  leave  no 
spot  unvisited  from  the  Bield  of  Tweedsmuir  down  to 
Caddonfoot.  He  will  seek  out  Traquair,  with  Elibank  and 
Ashiestiel,  the  woods  of  Yair,  the  blooming  heather  on 
Cardrona,  the  exquisite  valley  of  Glensax,  the  highest 
altitude  of  Cademuir,  revealing  even  in  May  the  snow- 
tipped  summit  of  Dollar  Law. 

If  not  averse  to  solitude  and  an  almost  unbroken 
stillness,  the  summer  visitor  to  Broughton  will  find  on 
the  verdant  banks  of  Holms  Water,  near  Broughton,  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  pastoral  peace.  And 
yet  Glenholm  has  its  charm.  From  the  scattered  cottages 
in  the  valley  there  emanates  the  faithful  shepherd, 
zealous  for  the  weal  of  the  bleating  flocks,  intelligent  in 
conversation,  a  willing  guide  to  the  visitor  seeking 
information,  and  should  the  not  unfrequent  shower  descend 
heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tourist  (there  being  no 
inn  immediately  at  hand),  you  have  only  to  make  for 
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that  snug  cottage  from  which  the  blue  smoke  curls  aloft, 
to  receive  the  cordial  welcome,  a  seat  at  the  fireside,  and 
the  hospitable  offer  of  wholesome  refreshment. 
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A  Glimpse  of  Devonshire. 

SIMILAR  to  the  young  man's  fancy,  which  in  spring 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,  is  the  mind  of  the 
middle-aged  man  when  the  gleams  of  April  develop  the 
richness  of  the  Devonshire  downs,  and  invite  him  to  one 
of  the  many  coasts  and  blue  bays  that  vary  the  scene  for 
him.  To  all  who  dwell  conveniently  near  this  county,  the 
attraction  towards  it  is  incessant,  while  the  Northumbrian 
from  Newcastle  pines  to  leave  the  smoke  behind  and  to 
enjoy  its  green  pastures.  North  of  the  Tweed,  the  rapid 
express  courses  along  from  Scotland  bearing  not  a  few 
passengers  bound  for  Ilfracombe  or  Torquay,  while  in 
the  luggage  van  several  portmanteaus  labelled  "  Exeter," 
"  Plymouth,"  and  "  Falmouth ':  attest  that  sundry  passen- 
gers have  chosen  out  these  destinations.  A  long  journey, 
truly,  from  Edinburgh,  but  a  distance  made  easy  and 
pleasant  for  those  undertaking  it.  Family  companionship, 
or  the  company  of  your  own  familiar  friend,  enlivens  an 
amount  of  travel  which  alone  one  is  inclined  to  shirk 

• 

Best  of  all  is  it  when  one  or  more  of  the  party  has  travelled 
the   route   before,  and  informs  you  when  the  train   is   to 
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pass  Honiton,  or  the  junctions  leading  to  the  coast,  the 
cathedral  city  of  Exeter,  the  ancient  borough  of  Tiverton, 
which  has  a  peculiar  interest  of  its  own,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  for  it  teems  with  associations  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
Archbishop  Temple,  and  that  most  popular  of  writers, 
Blackmore,  whose  "  Maid  of  Sker,"  "  Perlycross,"  and 
"  Lorna  Doone '  accompany  many  a  traveller  to  this 
county,  the  scene  of  his  best  stories.  It  was  in  1835  that 
Lord  Palmerston's  connection  with  Tiverton  began  as 
M.P.  for  the  borough,  unopposed,  though  he  subsequently 
had  to  contest  his  seat.  Even  at  these  earlier  stages  he 
was  deemed  a  politician  of  eminence,  "  a  typical  exponent 
of  what  we  will  venture,"  says  Mr  Snell,  "  to  call  the 
John  Bull  style  of  diplomacy,  and  in  his  last  days  was 
revered  by  all  parties  as  a  true  patriot,  who  had  raised 
England  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory."  But  Tiverton  also 
claims  as  its  own  Frederick  Temple,  sometime  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  thereafter  famous  as  Bishop  of  London,  and  finally 
the  Primate  of  all  England  immediately  before  Archbishop 
Davidson.  Here,  at  that  famous  Blundell  School,  he  was 
educated.  As  an  active  lad  he  strode  over  the  Downs 
of  the  district  and  all  the  other  best  scenery  in  the 
county,  revisiting  with  a  warm  glow  of  pleasure  the 
scenes  of  boyhood's  haunts.  His  early  friends  and 
admirers  point  out  the  name  "Temple,"  which,  as  a  boy, 
he  had  carved  on  a  stone  wall  of  Blundell's  School,  which 
act  is  chronicled  thus: — 
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Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 

We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days; 

The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 

That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 

The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 

The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still; 

The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employ'd, 

Though  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew'd,  yet  not  destroyed. 

This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place, 

Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 

Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 

We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 

"  I  came  here,"  said  Temple,  "  taught  only  by  my 
mother,  and  having  no  other  teacher,  with  no  other 
supply  of  knowledge  than  an  acquaintance  with  Latin 
grammar,  though  unable  to  construe  a  Latin  sentence, 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  books  of  Euclid,  and  of 
Bonnycastle's  arithmetic.  From  this  school  I  began  to 
learn  everything  else  I  wanted  for  carrying  me  through 
life." 

The  more  ardent  admirers  of  this  distinguished  Prelate 
will  find  interesting  information  regarding  him  in  a  work 
entitled  "Early  Associations  of  Archbishop  Temple." 
Famous  as  was  this  celebrated  man,  and  proud  as  Devon- 
shire is  of  him,  this  glimpse  of  the  county  must  also 
embrace  a  sketch  of  one  who  has  shed  lustre  on  the  litera- 
ture of  England  by  his  admirable  delineation  of  character 
and  word  portraiture  of  the  scenery  of  Devon,  which 
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readers  have  enjoyed  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Doddridge 
Blackmore,  also  a  scholar  of  BlundelPs  School,  Tiverton, 
and  subsequently  a  student  at  Oxford.  Founding  his  fame 
on  that  breezy,  picturesque  romance  of  "  Lorna  Doone," 
he  was  an  unwearied  writer  during  his  long  life,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  caused  as  many  visitors 
to  frequent  the  Doone  Valley  as  our  own  vigorous  author, 
J.  M.  Barrie,  has  sent  hundreds  of  tourists  to  the  quaint 
town  of  Thrums  and  the  celebrated  valleys  of  the  South 
Esk,  the  Prosen,  and  Glen  Isla.  Well  does  Mr  Blackmore 
depict  all  that  he  has  seen  of  County  Devon  with  the 
keen,  observant,  and  loving  eyes  of  a  patriotic  Englishman, 
and  those  of  us  Scotchmen  who  have  had  a  bounteous 
harvest  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  farmers  in  England 
who,  on  an  evening  of  golden  autumn,  have  assembled 
with  their  labourers  to  rejoice  in  that  the  year  has  been 
crowned  with  gladness.  "  They  sang  a  song  about  it, 
every  one  shouting  in  the  chorus  louder  than  harvest 
thunderstorm.  Some  were  in  the  middle  of  one  verse 
and  some  at  the  end  of  the  next  one,  yet  somehow  all 
managed  to  get  together  in  the  mighty  roar  of  the 
burden.  And  if  any  farmer  up  the  country  would  like 
to  know  Exmoor  harvest  song  as  sung  in  my  time,  and 
will  be  sung  long  after  I  am  garnered  home,  lo,  here  I 
set  it  down  for  him,  omitting  only  the  dialect,  which, 
perchance,  might  puzzle  him:- 
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"  The  corn,  oh,  the  corn,  and  the  yellow,  mellow  corn, 
Thanks  for  the  corn,  with  the  bread  upon  the  board; 

So  shall  we  acknowledge  it,  before  we  reap  the  morn, 
With  our  hands  to  Heaven,  and  our  knees  unto  the  Lord. 

"  It  was  a  noble  harvest,  fit  to  thank  the  Lord  for 
without  His  thinking  us  hypocrites,  for  we  had  more 
land  in  wheat  that  year  than  ever  we  had  before,  and 
twice  the  crop  to  the  acre,  and  I  could  not  help  now 
and  then  remembering,  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment, 
how  my  father  in  the  Churchyard  yonder  would  have 
gloried  to  behold  it.  And  my  mother,  who  had  left  us 
now,  happening  to  return  just  then,  being  called  to  have 
her  health  drunk  (for  the  twentieth  time  at  least),  I 
knew  by  the  sadness  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  thinking 
just  as  I  was.  Presently,  therefore,  I  slipped  away  from 
the  noise  and  mirth  and  smoking  (although  of  that  last 
there  was  not  much  except  from  Father  Nicholas),  and 
crossing  the  courtyard  in  the  moonlight,  I  went,  just  to  cool 
myself,  as  far  as  my  father's  tombstone." 

Pleasant  to  one's  eyes  is  the  sight  of  the  Devon 
farmer,  with  his  shepherd  tending  the  flocks,  or  admiring 
the  herd  of  cattle  browsing  in  the  fertile  meadow,  while 
the  good  dame  at  home,  superintending  the  operations 
of  her  dairymaids,  takes  good  care  that  in  the  tidy 
farmhouse  wholesome  meals  and  home-brewed  cider  of  the 
best  await  in  due  course  the  toilers  in  the  field. 
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"  The  Shutters  of  Silence." 

THE  persons  who  can  readily  recommend  their  friends 
an  interesting  book  are  of  more  service  than  if  they 
provided  a  hospitable  entertainment  or  a  free  ticket  for 
a  concert,  for  these  pleasures  are  from  two  to  three  hours' 
duration,  whereas  a  book,  if  not  read  too  voraciously, 
lasts  us  a  week.  If  supremely  interesting,  we  often  revert 
to  the  instructive,  amusing,  and  pathetic  passages  of  a 
popular  author,  and  can  note  down  for  future  use  the 
information  culled  from  his  pages.  The  man  who  has 
at  his  finger  ends  a  written  list  of  volumes  that  have 
lasted  him  even  a  single  winter,  can,  by  making  the  list 
available  to  his  friends,  benefit  them  in  a  way  that  the 
forgetful  and  neglectful  man  is  powerless  to  do.  We 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  in  high  terms  of  a 
volume  which,  for  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  a  week 
in  spring,  has  afforded  most  wholesome  recreation,  for 
Mr  Burgin's  "Shutters  of  Silence"  has  all  the  different 
elements  in  it,  well  mingled,  that  go  to  make  up  the 
complete  book,  viz.,  well  described  scenes,  forcible  char- 
acters, sparkling  dialogue,  laughter  and  tears,  vivid 
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contrasts.  The  earlier  scenes  occur  in  Canada,  chiefly 
at  the  Trappist  Monastery  of  Mahota,  where  not  only 
severe  penance  is  undergone  by  the  inmates,  but  a  strict 
silence  is  enjoined  as  part  of  that  penance.  Of  course  a 
complete  silence  is  impossible,  but  the  rules  were  that  all 
speech  not  necessary  to  their  work  and  their  worship  was 
forbidden.  One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a  young  inmate  receiving  advice  from  an 
experienced  monk  as  to  his  conduct  should  he  emerge 
from  the  monastery  back  into  the  world.  The  wiles  of 
the  other  sex  had  been  touched  on,  and  the  following 
dialogue  represents  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  speakers:- 

"  But  if  I  go  into  the  world,  father,  I  cannot  always 
turn  my  eyes  to  the  ground." 

"  You  can  always  turn  them  heavenward,"  said  the 
Abbot,  with  some  asperity.  "A  woman's  eyes  are  not 
likely  to  follow  you  there."  He  seemed  to  commune  with 
some  memory  of  his  own  past,  and  spoke  as  one  having 
authority. 

"  But  is  it  not  safer  to  remain  here,  father,  where 
there  are  none  of  these  creatures  so  perilous  to  the  soul's 
salvation?" 

"  We  should  always  face  and  overcome  temptation,  my 
son,  rather  than  flee  from  it." 

"  Then  I  will  look  temptation  in  the  face,  and  strive 
to  overcome  it,  father." 

"  That  is  well,  my  son." 
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Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Harry  Winchester, 
for  such  is  the  young  man's  name,  is  sought  out  by  his 
father  from  England,  and  returns  with  him  there.  On 
the  passage  home  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  are  opened 
to  various  subjects,  including  the  particular  one  as  to 
which  the  Abbot  had  advised  him.  However,  he  has  his 
own  father  now  to  safeguard  him  against  the  world,  and 
it  was  well  that  they  travelled  in  company,  for  amongst 
the  passengers  was  a  certain  Countess,  who  was  beguiling 
the  lad  from  his  former  strict  simplicity  of  life,  as  the 
following  amusing  recital  between  Mr  Winchester  and  his 
son  will  show.  The  Countess  had  made  love  to  this  boy 
and  had  kissed  him. 

"  Is  it  always  necessary  to  kiss  Countesses,  my  father?" 

"Always,  Harry;  Countesses  of  that  kind.  It  is  what 
they  are  for.  They  expect  it." 

"  Could  not  the  good  God  have  made  them  for 
something  more  useful?" 

"  If  you  really  want  my  candid  opinion,  I  don't  think 
that  the  good  God  had  much  to  do  with  the  fashioning 
of  this  particular  Countess,  Harry.  Confess,  now,  isn't 
the  world,  even  on  shipboard,  a  more  interesting  place  than 
your  monastery?" 

There  are  no  women  in  the  monastery,  my  father." 
Of    course    that    does    simplify    matters,    but    it    all 
depends  upon  which  way  you  mean  to  take  that.       You 
prefer  the  monastery?" 


u 
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The  lad,  puzzled  and  hesitating,  cannot  give  a  clear 
answer,  but  there  is  evolved  from  the  foregoing  a  still  more 
amusing  sequel  to  their  conversation. 

"  Oh,  then,  you  are  not  sure  of  yourself?  You  don't 
know?"  Winchester  repeated. 

"  No.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  met  so  many 
Countesses  as  you  appear  to  have  done,  my  father." 

"That's  a  fair  hit,  Harry.  There's  a  good  deal  of 
original  sin  lurking  in  this  particular  Countess,  and  you 
seem  to  have  the  knack  of  bringing  it  into  the  light." 

"  I  did  not  mean " 

"No,  I  know  you  didn't;  but  it  is  true  for  all  that. 
And  so  you  think — there's  another  big  iceberg  over  there 
-we've  not  got  rid  of  them  all — you  think-  -?" 

"  I  cannot  think  of  Countesses,  my  father,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  icebergs." 

Winchester  laughed.  "  Bravo,  my  boy,  that  was 
epigrammatic." 

"Epi ?" 

" grammatic.  That  is  to  say,  you  expressed  an 

undoubted  truth  in  a  terse  and  novel  way.  Such  women 
as  the  Countess  generally  melt  icebergs  of  all  kinds,  human 
and  otherwise." 

A  brief  stay  was  made  in  London,  where  Mr 
Winchester  had  two  excellent  friends,  a  Mrs  Anstruther 
and  her  daughter,  who  both  extended  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  Winchesters,  and  invited  the  son  to  visit  them  at 

Z2 
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their  country  place  in  Warwickshire.  The  conversation 
between  Harry  Winchester  and  Betty  Anstruther  at  both 
places  is  very  instructive  and  vivacious,  the  girl  showing 
sympathy  with  the  lad  who  had  been  immured  too  long 
within  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and  pointing  out  to 
him  how  a  life  at  once  useful  and  religious  could  be  led 
in  the  world,  and  whether  that  life  was  one  of  the 
country  or  the  town.  And  this  was  no  easy  task,  for 
the  Abbots  of  Mahota  had  not  failed  to  impress  the  youth 
seriously  with  the  tenets  they  held  so  strongly  that  the 
purest  religion  was  manifested  amid  complete  retirement 
from  mundane  things,  and  holding  no  intercourse  with  a 
world  teeming  with  wickedness.  It  required,  therefore, 
all  the  sweet  persuasiveness  and  gentle  influence  of  this 
good  girl  to  bring  the  young  hero  round  to  her  way  of 
thinking,  and  she  had  to  listen  patiently  to  the  arguments 
deduced  by  his  experiences  while  he  was  within  the  convent. 

"  The  peace,  the  silence  of  the  monastery,"  said  he, 
"  seemed  as  if  Heaven  had  led  me  thither  from  the  storm 
outside.  Day  by  day  I  grew  more  absorbed  in  the  monastic 
life,  the  ecstasy  of  prayer." 

"  Did  you,  in  your  loneliness,"  said  the  girl,  "  never 
think  of  this  great,  striving,  bustling  world  of  humanity, 
and  how  you  could  help  it,  not  by  your  own  selfish  isolation, 
not  by  your  prayers,  but  by  deeds  of  brotherly  love  such  as 
you  have  performed  to-night?  Surely  one  act  of  human 
love  and  kindness  such  as  yours  is  of  more  avail  with  God 
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than  a  thousand  prayers  through  the  gloom  of  a  monastery. 
God  is  not  a  God  of  darkness.  He  is  a  helpful  God.  He  is 
light,  sunshine,  happiness;  not  sin,  sorrow,  solitude.  God 
means  us  all  to  be  happy,  and  not  to  be  perpetually  telling 
Him  how  unworthy  we  are  of  His  creative  power.  I  see 
fortitude,  courage,  compassion,"  she  continued,  "  in  all  the 
little  daily  needs  of  life,  and  I  know  that  we  are  here  to 
be  merciful  and  compassionate  one  to  another,  to  bear 
each  others'  burdens,  to  live  in  the  sunshine.  Your 
ignorance  of  this  happy,  beautiful  world  moves  me  to 
compassion.  Some  day  you  will  realise  what  you  have 
lost  all  these  years — that  you  have  flung  God's  gifts  in 
His  face  because  you  knew  not  what  they  were.  But 
forgive  me.  I,  a  perfect  stranger,  have  no  right  to  say 
these  things  to  you.  Your  father  has  known  me  since  I  was 
a  little  child,  and  that  must  be  my  excuse." 

Promising  to  give  the  world  a  fair  trial,  and  feeling 
assured,  as  he  well  might  be,  of  the  truth  and  goodness 
of  this  girl  counsellor,  he  becomes  their  guest  in  the 
country,  and  meets  there  some  people  not  so  desirable 
as  Mrs  and  Miss  Anstruther,  but  with  the  latter  his 
intercourse  is  of  the  happiest  description,  and  results  in 
the  mutual  love  of  these  two  young  people.  A  sad  trial 
awaits  him,  however,  in  the  discovery  that  he  had  been 
a  bastard,  but  the  ultimate  marriage  of  his  parents  paves 
the  way  for  his  own  union  to  Betty  Anstruther,  and  so 
in  storm  and  sunshine  the  story  in  this  book  is  evolved. 
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But  the  most  curious  coincidence  in  the  tale  is  that  here, 
in   the   country,  Harry  Winchester,  for   the  first   time  to 
his  consciousness,  meets  his  own   mother,  who   had   long 
ago   separated   from  Mr  Winchester,  and   was   now  Lady 
Geste,   the   widow   of   a  wealthy   man,   who   had    married 
her  with  even  the  shady  character  that  attached  to  her. 
Meeting   her  son  of  course  greatly   interested  her,  but  it 
was  long  before  she  revealed  herself  to  him,  and  meanwhile 
she   longs   to   bring  Mr  Winchester  on   the   scene,   which 
she   does   in   so   characteristic   a    letter    that    from    it   the 
reader  will  more  easily  discern  the  manner  of  woman  she 
is    than    in    any    description    of    her: — "  I    am     growing 
venerable   (my   maid   showed   me    several    grey   hairs    this 
morning),  and  devout,  and  '  making  my  soul '  (people  talk 
of    making    their  souls    now-a-days  just    as   they   used   to 
do  of  making  their  beds),  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.      Do 
come  down  and  help  me.       It  would  be  such  a  pleasure 
to  be  sure  of  our  meeting  again  in  another  and  a  better 
world,  although,  giddy  wretch  that  I  am,  I  find  this  one 
quite    too    charming    to    leave    sooner    than    I    can    help. 
Sometimes  you  were,  accidentally  of  course,  quite  nice  in 
the  old  days,  when  you  did  not  take  such  gloomy  views 
of  life.       Now  let  us   return   to  the  old   days,  and  come 
down    and    be    nice    to    me,    and    forget    all    about    your 
absurd  plans  for  making  me  uncomfortable  through  this 
delightful  boy.      He  resembles  you  so  much  that  I  can't 
help  liking  him.      To  talk  to  him  is  like  picking  primroses, 
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or  eating  bread  and  jam,  or  anything  else  that  is  unworldly 
and  idyllic." 

A  fine  contrast,  verily,  to  the  Anstruthers  and  to  Harry 
Winchester  was  this  flippant,  worldly  woman,  but  as  books 
as  well  as  life  are  made  up  of  contrasts,  the  creative  skill 
of  the  author  is  manifested  by  here  depicting  the  lives 
and  characters  of  several  worldlings  brought  into  contact 
with  the  young  hero,  who,  throughout  the  entire  volume, 
keeps  us  interested  in  all  that  befalls  him. 
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Two  Distinguished  Men. 

LYON  PLAYFAIR,  afterwards  Lord  Playfair  of  St 
Andrews,  G.C.B.,  was  educated  at  the  old  University 
City,  where  his  family  were  prominent  townspeople,  and 
where  their  memory  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  for 
there  was  Hugh  Playfair,  an  excellent  Provost;  and  Lyon, 
Lord  Playfair,  was  a  national  benefactor.  His  scientific 
research  into  chemistry,  his  lucid  lectures  thereon,  and  his 
practical  appliance  of  these  researches  into  the  sanitation 
of  large  towns  and  the  health  of  the  community,  earned 
him  the  gratitude  of  his  contemporaries.  He  himself 
(aided  by  Mr  Wemyss  Reid)  has  given  us,  in  "  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  of  Lyon  Playfair,"  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  a  long  life  assiduously 
devoted  to  the  public  weal,  and  some  extracts  from  this 
interesting  work  will  tend  to  show  the  manner  of  man 
he  was.  For  one  thing,  his  humour  crops  out  occasionally 
to  relieve  the  more  serious  phases  of  his  life,  and  an 
excellent  example  is  given  when  he  speaks  of  his  old- 
fashioned  relative,  Mrs  Macdonald: — "She  expressed  great 
anxiety  lest  her  faith  in  the  Bible  should  not  be  sufficient 
to  secure  her  salvation.  Knowing  that  she  had  been 
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educated  in  a  narrow  Presbyterian  circle,  I  asked  whether 
her  doubts  were  connected  with  verbal  inspiration  or 
with  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  assuring  her 
that  I  could  not  believe  that  they  related  to  the  latter, 
as  I  had  never  known  a  person  of  such  a  pious  and  devout 
Christian  life.  The  old  lady  clutched  the  bed-clothes 
and  said  with  energy — '  I  do  not  believe  that  Balaam's 
ass  ever  spoke.'  Neither  did  I,  so  I  thought  it  best  to 
throw  the  disbelief  into  insignificance  by  putting  to  her 
the  question—'  Are  you  going  to  Heaven  trusting  in  the 
merits  of  your  Redeemer,  or  are  you  going  into  Heaven 
riding  on  Balaam's  ass?' 

Then  on  occasion  of  the  threatened  Chartist  riots  in 
1848,  Playfair  was,  with  thousands  of  others,  sworn  in  as 
a  special  constable,  so,  with  the  troops  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  these  constables,  peace  and  order  were 
maintained.  "  Our  orders  were  peremptory  that  we  were 
to  take  into  custody  any  person  carrying  arms.  We  met  a 
pretty  nursemaid  with  a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  carrying 
a  drum  and  tin  sword,  and,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
former,  we  took  them  into  police  headquarters." 

In  later  years,  Dr  Playfair's  fame  as  a  scientific  teacher 
brought  him  under  the  favourable  notice  of  the  late  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort,  and  the  present  King,  as  well  as  his 
younger  brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  received 
much  useful  instruction  from  Dr  Lyon  Playfair  at 
Edinburgh  University  and  elsewhere.  We  read  also 
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with  interest  of  his  investigation  into  the  sanitation  of 
Buckingham  Palace  as  follows: — "The  condition  of  the 
Palace  was  then  so  bad  that  the  Government  never  dared 
to  publish  my  report.  At  that  time  a  great  main  sewer 
ran  through  the  courtyard,  and  the  whole  Palace  was  in 
untrapped  connection  with  it.  To  illustrate  this  I  painted 
a  small  room  on  the  basement  floor  with  white  lead,  and 
showed  that  it  was  blackened  next  morning.  The  kitchens 
were  furnished  with  batteries  of  charcoal  fires,  without 
flues,  and  the  fumes  went  up  to  the  Royal  nurseries.  To 
prove  this  I  mixed  pounded  pastilles  with  gunpowder  and 
exploded  the  mixture  in  the  kitchens.  The  smell  of  the 
pastilles  pervaded  the  whole  house,  and  brought  down,  as 
I  wished,  the  High  Court  officials  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  The  architect  was  immediately  called  upon  to 
prepare  plans  for  putting  Buckingham  Palace  into  a 
proper  condition,  at  a  considerable  outlay,  and  although 
Parliament  tried  to  get  my  report,  it  was  considered  too 
frank  and  brutal  for  production,  as  I  treated  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Palace  just  as  I  would  have  done  that 
of  any  other  house.  However,  the  evils  were  remedied. 
After  this  enquiry  I  was  incessantly  employed  by  public 
departments.  The  Board  of  Health  required  me  to  report 
on  graveyards,  and  to  analyse  all  the  water  proposed  for 
the  supply  of  towns.  The  Admiralty  placed  a  sum  of 
money  at  my  disposal  to  determine  the  best  coals  suited  for 
steam  navigation." 
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Playfair's  devotion  to  science  was  life-long  and 
thorough.  No  more  efficient  Professor  of  Chemistry 
existed  than  himself  during  the  many  years  he  held  that 
office  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  when  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  that  ancient  school  of  learning 
(combined  with  the  University  of  St  Andrews),  an  able 
and  conscientious  man  was  felt  to  be  in  the  right  place 
to  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  education.  And  for 
long  did  he  hold  the  seat.  Then  a  time  came  when  a 
Tory  gained  it,  but  only  to  find  that  Lyon  Playfair 
successfully  contested  the  town  of  Leeds  and  gained  it 
by  a  triumphant  majority.  By  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  by  Mr  Gladstone,  his  great 
ability  was  fully  recognised,  and  the  late  Queen,  esteeming 
the  man  and  his  services  to  the  country,  raised  him  to 
the  Peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron  Playfair  of  St 
Andrews,  G.C.B.  His  frequent  visits  to  America  made 
him  fully  acquainted  with  the  institutions  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  he  married  his 
third  wife  from  that  country.  At  an  American  banquet, 
where  the  toast  of  "  England,  our  Mother  Home,"  was 
proposed,  Lord  Playfair  responded  with  true  eloquence, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said  that  he  could  not 
reply  without  mingled  feelings  of  emotion.  Freedom 
being  the  motto  of  all  true  life  in  England  and  America, 
he  quoted  the  Poet  who  said: — 
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For  what  avails  the  plough  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail? 

"  How  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  either  of  those  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friends — William  Gladstone  or  John 
Bright — were  here  to-day  to  reply  to  the  toast  now  given. 
I  am  only  a  humble  Englishman,  half  scientist,  half 
politician,  with  no  other  claim  to  address  you  than  the 
fact  that  while  I  ardently  love  my  own  country  I  warmly 
love  yours  also.  I  speak  in  a  city  which  framed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  built  the  Constitution. 
If  Boston  may  claim  the  credit  of  infusing  fresh  blood 
into  the  young  Commonwealth,  it  was  in  Philadelphia 
that  its  brain  was  nurtured  and  matured.  But  in  speaking 
of  the  object  of  this  celebration  I  have  left  but  a  few 
moments  to  reply  to  the  sentiment  of  the  toast,  "  Our 
Mother  Country."  The  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  the  joint 
and  common  possessors  of  their  respective  glories  and 
traditions.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Locke,  Burns, 
Scott,  and  Moore,  are  your  great  authors  as  they  are  ours. 
When  I  see  their  statues  in  your  parks  or  museums,  I 
think  it  quite  as  natural  as  when  I  see  the  monument  of 
Longfellow  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  you  grow  older 
in  history,  our  great  Walhalla  in  London  will  claim  its 
right  to  possess  a  record  and  share  in  the  illustrious  men 
born  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Let  us  continue  to 
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cherish  our  common  glories  and  past  traditions,  and  never 
cease  to  aim  at  a  community  of  interests  and  pride  in  our 
national  prosperity." 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  death  of  Mr  Gladstone 
Lord  Playfair  was  taken  away,  full  of  years  and  honours. 
Lord  Rosebery  said  of  him — "  He  was  one  of  the  wisest, 
fairest,  and  most  loyal  men  that  I  have  ever  known  in 
public  life.  He  preserved  a  perpetual  youth,  which  makes 
it  hard  to  believe  that  he  has  passed  away  in  a  ripe  old 
age."  He  was  awarded  a  public  funeral,  and  now  has 
earned  his  long  sweet  sleep  under  the  shadows  of  the  grey 
ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  St  Andrews. 

It  is  of  another  Edinburgh  Professor,  who  still  survives, 
and  now  lives  close  to  the  woods  of  Hawthornden,  that 
we  also  speak.  Alex.  Campbell  Eraser  was  born  and 
nurtured  at  Ardchattan,  in  the  West  Highlands,  but  in 
due  time  came  south  for  a  fuller  education  and  the 
inspiration  that  came  from  being  a  pupil  of  the  great  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  Chair  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Developing  his 
mind  under  that  great  teacher,  and  imbued  with  the  love 
of  learning,  the  search  for  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  travel, 
Eraser  assiduously  set  himself  the  task  of  becoming  a 
teacher  not  unworthy  either  of  Hamilton  or  John  Wilson, 
and  the  many  Professors  of  distinction  that  shed  a  lustre 
on  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  As  an  author,  he  has 
given  to  the  world  three  volumes  of  the  collected  works 
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of  Berkeley,  two  on  Locke,  Thomas  Reid  (Famous  Scots 
series),  and  the  Philosophy  of  Theism,  the  latter  being 
his  Gifford  lectures,  while  in  Biographia  Philosophic  a,  his 
last  work,  he  tells  charmingly  the  story  of  his  domestic 
life,  interspersed  with  his  philosophic  studies.  The  book 
begins  with  the  touching  inscription — "To  my  wife,  my 
constant,  loving  support  for  fifty-four  years,"  and  his 
motto  is — Ui  Hora,  sic  Vita.  From  his  early  days,  when 
he  looked  out,  sometimes  awe-struck,  to  the  mist-clad 
hills  of  Etive,  down  to  his  eventide  musings  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mid-Lothian  Esk,  the  reader  becomes  acquainted, 
through  this  written  epitome  of  the  Professor's  life,  how 
he,  too,  has  toiled  in  the  service  of  mankind,  and  been  a 
worthy  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  life.  And  he  has  been 
all  the  better  worker  during  the  college  session,  seeing 
that  in  the  summer  vacation  he  was  wont  to  spend  the 
holidays  of  the  year  among  the  vivid  scenes  of  Grasmere 
and  the  pastoral  slopes  of  our  own  Yarrow.  No  better 
representative  places  of  England  or  Scotland  could  be 
found,  for  have  we  not  at  Grasmere  the  spirit  of 
Wordsworth  hovering  over  the  lake  and  gliding  along  the 
waters  of  Rydal;  while  in  Yarrow  the  stream  murmurs 
of  James  Hogg,  the  poetical  shepherd  of  Ettrick,  as  well 
as  of  John  Wilson,  who,  out  of  the  pastoral  simplicity 
of  the  place,  were  enamoured  to  write  eloquently  of  its 
sweet  solitudes.  And  though  many  a  man  of  learning 
has  come  up  the  Yarrow  and  explored  the  greenery  of 
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Ettrick's  hills,  none  have  lingered  there  so  fondly  as 
Professor  Eraser,  who  made  Yarrow  his  summer  home 
season  after  season,  meditating  on  Berkeley  and  other 
philosophers,  obtaining  renewed  health,  and  charming 
those  summer  visitors  who  met  him  there  by  his  courtesy 
and  hospitality.  Depend  upon  it  that  much  inspiration 
has  come  to  Poets  and  Professors  on  the  banks  of  St 
Mary's,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  Lowes.  Have  you 
never  felt  the  charm  of  Rodono?  Have  you  never 
experienced  the  soothing  fall  of  the  waters  at  Cramalt 
Burn,  and  the  wimpling  of  Megget  Water  ere  it  pours  its 
stream  into  yonder  loch?  If  not,  you  have  missed  what 
Poets  and  Professors  have  enjoyed,  and  who  advise  you 
to  try  and  find  in  these  places  the  healing,  the  soothing 
influence  that  come  from  the  green  pastures,  kept  fresh 
by  the  perennial  waters.  Do  you  wish  combined  physical 
exercise  and  mental  reflection?  If  so,  you  will  find  it  by 
engaging  yonder  boat  at  the  Cappercleuch,  and  rowing 
across  St  Mary's  to  Bowerhope,  the  home  of  the  Laidlaws, 
and  from  there  walk  on  the  farther  side  to  the  statue  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  whose  best  poems  you  know  by 
heart.  You  have  Wordsworth,  also,  well  steeped  in 
memory,  and  as  you  emerge  from  the  Loch  to  the  classic 
river  of  the  Vale,  these  lines  of  his  come  appropriately 
from  the  lips:- 

I  see,  but  not  by  sight  alone, 
Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee, 
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A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives, 
Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee. 

Turn  also  to  the  Professor's  own  words,  which,  though 
expressed  in  prose,  have  the  unmistakable  sentiment  of 
poetry  running  through  them: — "It  was  in  1849  that  with 
Welsh  I  crossed  the  hills  that  separate  the  Yarrow  from 
the  Tweed,  and  first  felt  the  pensive  charm  of  the  Border 
vale  in  which,  a  few  years  later,  we  found  a  summer  home, 
the  most  restful  region  I  have  known  in  the  journey  of 
life.  Its  grey  shadows  are  associated  with  Berkeley  and 
Locke,  with  both  of  whom  I  lived  there  in  thought;  but 
the  silent  vale  between  Selkirk  and  Moffat  is  connected 
still  more  with  the  friends  whose  visits  added  so  much 
to  the  natural  charm,  and  with  neighbours  in  manse  and 
farmhouse — that  manse  among  the  mountains,  the  centre 
of  the  social  system  in  the  happy  valley.  The  book  of 
'Reminiscences'  of  Dr  Russell,  who  was  for  forty  years 
the  loved  pastor  of  Yarrow,  carries  one  back  into  daily 
life  in  a  past  generation  in  a  region  that  fed  the  historic 
imagination  of  Scott  and  the  meditative  muse  of  Words- 
worth." 
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A  Skilful  Advocate. 

ENJOYING  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  at  the  English 
Bar,  the  late  Mr  Serjeant  Ballantine,  Q.C.,  was  a 
celebrity  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Bringing  his  rare 
acumen  to  bear  through  all  the  intricacies  of  the  law, 
concentrating  his  attention  on  the  interests  of  his 
numerous  clients,  he  was  one  of  that  band  of  brothers 
which  embraced  Sir  John  Karslake,  Mr  Hardinge  Giffard 
(afterwards  Lord  Chancellor),  Mr  Serjeant  Parry,  and  Mi- 
Serjeant  Shee.  Great  in  cross-examination,  lucid  in  speech, 
and  with  courteous  manners,  no  wonder  that  this  learned 
man  of  the  law  attained  high  distinction  and  maintained 
it  during  his  long  life.  We  all  know  how  dreary  the 
law  can  become  in  many  cases  unless  it  is  brightened  by 
such  men  as  Ballantine,  who  infused  into  it  an  interest 
and  a  humour  which  infected  even  a  somewhat  dull  brother 
not  given  to  joking.  And  transferring  ourselves  from 
the  Law  Courts  to  the  West  End  mansions,  where  a  late 
dinner  party  gathered  together  a  dozen  men  of  the  various 
leading  professions,  with  their  wives,  that  relaxation  from 
hard  professional  work  was  enjoyed  which  may  be  termed 
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a  necessity  of  social  life.  The  man  must  have  play  as 
well  as  the  boy,  though  in  each  it  takes  a  different  form, 
and  the  interfusion  at  the  festive  gathering  of  members 
of  Parliament,  lawyers,  doctors,  artists,  and  literary  men, 
is  a  part  of  London  life  that  is  not  the  least  of  its  charms. 
Dining  "  wisely,  but  not  too  well,"  and  indulging  in  an 
exuberant,  but  not  foolish,  mirth,  these  festive  meetings 
may  be  truly  said  to  make  professional  men  do  their 
work  all  the  better,  to  say  nothing  of  the  goodwill  and 
kindly  brotherhood  engendered  thereby. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  "experiences"  of  the  lively 
Serjeant  are  both  interesting  and  well  told.  Here  is  one 
of  a  jury  trial  in  which  he  was  counsel: — "The  plaintiff 
was  brought  into  Court  apparently  in  a  moribund  state. 
He  seemed  scarcely  able  to  articulate,  and  his  limbs  were 
without  power  or  sensibility.  According  to  the  doctors, 
and  I  do  not  impugn  their  truth  as  to  the  fact,  his  powers 
of  sensation  had  been  tested  by  a  needle  which  had  been 
inserted  in  his  arm  without  his  exhibiting  any  sign  of 
feeling;  in  fact,  he  created  general  sympathy,  and  obtained 
a  very  large  verdict,  amounting  to  many  thousands.  It 
was  thought  useless  to  move  for  a  new  trial.  Within  a 
week  after  the  time  had  elapsed  for  doing  so,  the  plaintiff 
was  recognised  climbing  Snowdon  in  full  activity  and 
strength,  and  within  the  twelvemonth  was  presented  with 
an  heir,  who,  thanks  to  his  father  having  been  so  nearly 
killed,  was  likely  to  have  something  to  inherit."  The 
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following  is  a  good  specimen  of  Ballantine's  ready 
acuteness: — "An  experienced  equity  judge  once  said  to 
me  in  relation  to  a  question  I  had  asked — '  Really,  this  is 
a  long  way  from  the  point.'  '  I  am  aware  of  that,  my 
Lord/  was  my  answer.  '  If  I  were  to  begin  any  nearer 
the  witness  would  discover  my  object.' 

Among  other  sketches  given  by  Ballantine  of  the 
eminent  statesman  and  novelist,  Lord  Lytton,  we  have 
the  following: — "When  Lord  Lytton  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  some  papers  were  removed  from 
the  office  in  which  they  had  been  deposited.  This  had 
clearly  been  done  surreptitiously,  and  it  turned  out  that 
the  person  doing  it  had  been  actuated  by  some  idea  that 
he  could  obtain  from  their  possession  a  personal  benefit. 
Lord  Lytton  was  greatly  annoyed.  He  thought  that  some 
reflection  would  be  cast  on  him  for  want  of  sufficient 
care,  and  he  determined  to  prosecute  the  offender,  who 
was  given  into  custody,  and  after  which  I  was  consulted 
by  his  solicitors  upon  the  subject.  Lord  Lytton  requested 
that  I  would  call  upon  him,  which  I  did  one  morning  at 
No.  I  Park  Lane,  where  he  then  resided.  I  went  at  the 
time  he  appointed,  and  found  him  at  breakfast.  I 
remember  that  he  had  several  animals  about  him,  amongst 
others  a  parrot,  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  very  fond. 
He  had  always  gone  in  for  artistic  dress,  and  had  shone 
in  London  another  star  with  Count  D'Orsay.  I  thought 
that  he  attached  to  the  affair  far  more  consequence  than 
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it  really  deserved,  as  it  was  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  one  would  dream  of  blaming  him.  However,  the  man 
was  sent  for  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  State  prosecution.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
then  Attorney-General,  conducted  it  with  his  accustomed 
solemnity.  Serjeant  Parry  defended,  and  in  a  very  able 
speech  made  the  most  of  the  importance  that  had  been 
attached  to  a  very  trivial  matter.  Baron  Martin  summed 
up  against  the  prisoner,  as  in  law  he  was  bound  to  do, 
but  did  it  in  a  way  to  show  that  he  should  have  been  glad 
if  the  law  had  been  otherwise,  and  the  jury  accommodated 
themselves  to  his  views  by  acquitting  him.  From  that 
time  I  used  very  frequently  to  meet  Lord  Lytton,  and 
upon  several  occasions  dined  with  him  both  in  Park  Lane 
and  afterwards  in  Grosvenor  Square.  He  was  certainly 
a  man  well  worthy  of  record  in  the  history  of  his 
generation." 

In  election  petitions  the  Serjeant  had  abundant 
experiences,  some  of  which  are  given: — "I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  bribery 
that  was  proved  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  to  have 
existed.  It  was  confined  to  no  class — tradesmen,  the 
squirearchy,  the  lawyers,  and  by  no  means  insignificantly 
the  clergy — all  were  implicated,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to 
add  that  the  amount  of  perjury  necessary  to  conceal  it 
was  by  no  means  deficient.  Even  if  I  remembered  the 
details  it  would  furnish  neither  amusement  nor  instruction 
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to  relate  them.  I  can,  however,  recall  one  case  that 
amused  me  intensely.  A  white-headed  old  gentleman, 
the  agent  of  one  of  the  parties,  was  in  the  witness-box. 
He  looked  the  very  embodiment  of  respectability.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examination 
by  the  opposite  counsel,  who  suggested  that  he  had  been 
a  party  to  distributing  bribes.  At  last  he  turned  his 
venerable  face  to  the  Committee,  incipient  tears  being 
visible  in  his  eyes,  and  making  a  most  affecting  appeal 
to  them,  asked,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  whether  a 
man  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the  borough  without  a 
stain  on  his  character  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  insult 
of  such  questions.  Whether  the  Committee  were  or 
were  not  affected  by  his  appeal  I  cannot  tell,  but  they 
unseated  his  employer,  and  I  know  that  the  venerable 
gentleman  had  actually  received  500  sovereigns,  which  he 
had  distributed  most  honourably  in  bribing  the  electors. 
There  was  another  petition  against  the  sitting  member 
for  Bristol  during  this  year,  in  which  I  was  engaged  for 
the  petitioner.  One  of  the  principal  witnesses  opposed 
to  me  was  a  physician  in  the  borough,  a  gentleman  of 
high  position  and  character.  His  appearance  and  manner 
were  both  greatly  in  his  favour,  and  I  confess  that  at 
first  I  looked  with  doubt  at  my  instructions  that  he  was 
the  main  instrument  of  the  bribery  that  had  existed,  and 
I  consequently  proceeded  very  warily  to  deal  with  him. 
It  was  long  before  I  could  get  at  any  of  the  facts,  but  after 
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a  time  it  became  plain  to  me  that  he  was  prevaricating, 
and  ultimately  this  was  evident  to  the  Committee,  who 
over  and  over  again  cautioned  him.  At  last,  after  long 
struggling  on  his  part,  I  forced  out  of  him  admissions  of 
his  thorough  culpability,  and  the  Member  was  unseated. 
I  refer  to  this  case  with  some  feeling  of  triumph.  It 
was  really  an  instance  of  the  success  of  those  principles  I 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  for  cross-examination." 
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Remarkable  Letters. 

WE  are  all  familiar  with  commonplace  letters,  and 
are,  when  away  from  home,  very  glad  to  receive 
them,  especially  when  they  bear  good  news  and  are  written 
in  a  happy  strain  of  cheerfulness.  But  is  not  our  pleasure 
materially  increased  when  the  writer  rises  above  the 
commonplace,  and  uses  his  gift  of  letter  writing  by 
expressing  tersely  and  vividly  anything  and  everything 
he  may  be  writing  about?  A  clever  correspondent  can 
make  any  subject  interesting,  whether  it  be  the  national 
debt  or  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  green  peas  in 
yonder  garden.  He  becomes  eloquent  over  the  red 
hawthorn,  poetical  when  he  treats  of  the  yellow  laburnum 
and  the  lavender-coloured  lilac.  The  contents  of  yester- 
day's flower  show  are  so  vividly  described  by  his  glowing 
account  that  you  feel  as  if  you  had  been  present,  though 
you  are  seventy  miles  away;  and  as  for  the  heather  in 
August,  and  the  waterfall  that  divides  the  two  lairds' 
moors,  his  rapture  in  describing  these  is  communicated 
to  you  if  at  the  time  you  are  dwelling  where  the  waves 
of  the  sea  are  rolling  into  the  bay.  And  in  ancient  as 
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well  as  modern  times,  such  writers  have  charmed  not  only 
their  correspondents,  but  in  many  cases  of  celebrated 
men  the  public  have  had  access  to  them,  and  shared  in 
the  delight  experienced  by  the  direct  recipients  of  these 
remarkable  letters.  Where  are  we  to  turn  for  the  best 
of  these  productions?  Who  was  the  most  gifted  of  our 
famous  correspondents?  These  are  queries  we  cannot 
answer,  and  comparisons  would  only  result  in  argument, 
but  if  the  reader  has  patience  to  follow  us  we  will  lay 
before  him  specimens  of  what  we  consider  the  most 
vigorously  expressed  epistles  of  anything  we  have  read, 
many  of  them  far  from  brilliant,  but  conveying  towards 
their  recipients  a  homely  heartfelt  affection  as  touching 
as  anything  that  can  be  found  in  published  literature. 
The  writer  is  Thomas  Carlyle,  his  correspondents  being 
his  mother,  wife,  brothers,  and  friends.  The  subjects 
written  about,  while  various,  are  always  fuller  of  pathetic 
interest  when  touching  of  the  home  affections  that  radiated 
around  Scotsbrig,  Ecclefechan,  Annan,  Dumfries,  and  that 
Borderland  which  binds  together  in  loving  chords  the 
hearts  of  the  brethren  that  were  brought  up  there,  and 
who,  after  their  wanderings,  were  re-united  at  the  different 
homes  of  the  Carlyles,  finally  gaining  their  last  resting- 
place  in  the  Kirkyard  of  Ecclefechan. 

Under  date  Scotsbrig,  l8th  August  1837,  writing  to 
his  wife,  then  at  Malvern,  and  referring  to  the  prosperity 
that  had  now  dawned  on  his  toilsome  life,  he  says: — "I 
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cannot  here  estimate  my  new  capabilities,  or  what  even 
approximately  my  position  in  London  may  now  be.  With 
eyes  lifted  up,  no  longer  fettered  to  a  desk  and  sheet  of 
a  book,  one  must  look  round  and  try  to  ascertain.  Life 
always  there  is  for  the  living;  some  way  or  other  we 
shall  get  lived.  My  ambition  restricts  itself  to  that.  If 
an  angel  were  to  descend  with  all  the  crowns  and  laurel 
garlands  that  ever  girt  the  heads  of  Adam's  sinful  posterity 
in  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  offer  of  peace,  the 
power  to  be  at  peace — '  O,  angel,'  I  would  say,  '  keep  thy 
garlands;  let  me,  were  it  as  a  breaker  of  whinstones,  have 
peace.' : 

Writing  from  Chelsea  to  his  mother  at  Scotsbrig, 
under  date  8th  March  1839,  Thomas  Carlyle,  with  a  lovely 
touch  of  home  affection,  thus  expresses  himself: — "Many 
a  time  does  the  shine  of  your  little  upstairs  fire  in  the 
winter  night  rise  clear  before  my  imagination  among  the 
little  specks  of  light  and  life  (the  dearest  of  them  all  to 
me)  that  the  great  canopy  of  darkness  covers,  and  I 
wonder  with  myself  what  you  are  doing  even  then.  I 
can  only  know  that  both  of  us  are  under  One's  keeping, 
and  trust  always  that  He  will  do  all  things  well." 

Up  to  his  fortieth  year  Carlyle  was  in  poor  circum- 
stances, and  necessity,  much  more  than  choice,  prompted 
him  to  try  lecturing  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  income. 
However,  that  phase  of  his  life  was  of  brief  endurance, 
while  anything  like  the  fervid  agitation  of  the  platform 
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orator  was  far  removed  from  him.  The  doctrine  of 
silence  and  the  perseverance  of  steady  literary  work 
became  the  pervading  power  of  his  subsequent  long  life, 
as  is  seen  by  these  remarkable  letters,  wherein  he  expressed 
so  well  the  home  affections  of  his  heart.  What  filial 
reverence  and  dutiful  affection  is  manifested  towards  the 
good  mother  at  Scotsbrig;  to  the  attached  sister,  Mrs 
Aitken,  Dumfries;  to  Alexander  Carlyle,  at  Ecclefechan; 
and  Dr  Carlyle,  the  latter  being  occasionally  abroad,  but 
ever  keeping  in  touch  with  "  Tom,"  the  future  Sage  of 
Chelsea.  And  not  only  was  the  mother  remembered  by 
letters,  but  by  many  a  present  out  of  his  earnings.  Out 
of  a  numerous  batch  of  letters  written  in  1842,  we  here 
select  one  to  J.  G.  Lockhart,  sent  from  Templand, 
Thornhill: — "Really  the  Scotch  are  a  meritorious  people. 
They  make  wholesome  pottage  by  boiling  oatmeal  in 
water;  savoury  soup  of  a  singed  sheep's  head.  They 
teach  a  poor  man  to  understand  that  he  is  verily  to  live 
on  bread  and  water,  or  even  to  die  for  want  of  bread 
and  water,  rather  than  beg  and  be  another's  bondsman. 
Honour  to  them,  poor  fellows.  It  is  really  the  lesson 
which  destiny  itself  teaches  every  man,  in  the  great 
inarticulate  way,  throughout  this  life,  and  if  the  man  be 
not  a  blockhead  or  unteachable,  he  learns  it,  let  him  be 
born  in  a  peasant's  hut  or  a  king's  palace.  Servitude  was 
a  blessing  and  a  great  liberty,  the  greatest  that  could  be 
given  a  man.  So  the  shrewd  little  De  Staal,  on 
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reconsidering  and  computing  it,  found  that  the  place  of 
all  places  ever  known  to  her  she  had  enjoyed  the  most 
freedom  in  was  the  Bastille.  As  to  me,  I  have  dragged 
this  ugly  millstone,  poverty,  at  my  heels,  spurning  it  and 
cursing  it  often  enough,  ever  since  I  was  a  man,  yet  there 
it  tagged  and  lumbered  on,  and  at  length  I  was  obliged 
to  ask  myself — Had  they  cut  it  for  thee,  sent  thee  soaring 
like  a  foolish  tumbler  pigeon,  like  a  mad  Byron.  Thank 
the  millstone,  thou  fool;  it  is  thy  ballast,  and  keeps  the 
centre  of  gravity  right.  In  short,  we  are  a  foolish  people, 
born  fools — and  it  were  wise,  perhaps,  at  present  to  go  and 
smoke  a  pipe  in  silence  under  the  stars. 

"  The  mountain  tops  are  aglow  like  so  many  volcanoes. 
It  is  poor  tarry  shepherds  burning  their  heather  to  let 
the  grass  have  a  chance.  Sirius  is  glancing  blue-bright 
like  a  spirit — a  comrade  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
Penpont  smoke  cloud  and  Drumlanrig  Castle  have  alike 
gone  out.  In  the  north  is  an  aurora — footlights  of  this 
great  theatre  of  a  universe,  where  you  and  I  are  players 
for  an  hour.  God  is  great,  and  all  else  is  verily  altogether 
small. 

"Adieu,  dear  Lockhart;  many  good-nights." 
To  the  famous  American  author,  Emerson,  Carlyle 
was  much  indebted  for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he 
praised  his  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
materially  aided  in  their  sale  in  America,  and  the 
remittance  of  £70  profit  to  Carlyle  from  the  proceeds  of 
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sales  was  to  him  at  that  time  (1839)  welcomed  as  something 
substantial  in  that  day  of  small  things.  The  American 
sale  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  fame  and  the  profits 
of  the  author,  for  which  he  expressed  himself  most 
gratefully  to  Emerson  and  to  friends  in  this  country. 
But  after  all,  in  these  remarkable  letters  it  is  not  in  his 
correspondence  with  public  men,  however  pithy  his 
expressions  might  be,  but  to  the  kindly  letters  addressed 
to  the  home  people  of  Dumfriesshire  that  we  turn  with 
the  greatest  interest.  So  when  his  brother,  Alexander, 
had  resolved  on  emigrating,  he  not  only  gives  him  wise 
counsel,  but  enters  into  his  feelings  on  leaving  these 
home  scenes  and  their  now  ageing  mother: — "Our  poor 
dear  mother  will  suffer  sore,  but  you,  of  course,  will  do 
all  that  is  in  you  to  spare  her  true  heart  any  sorrow 
that  is  not  inevitable.  The  good  old  heart  of  a  mother! 
She  is  the  saddest  and  the  tenderest  sight  we  have  in 
this  world.  One  could  weep  floods  of  tears  were  there 
not  something  in  it  of  a  sacredness  that  led  one  beyond 
tears.  It  was  the  Most  High  God  that  made  mothers 
and  the  sacred  affection  of  children's  hearts.  Yes,  it  was 
He,  and  shall  it  not  in  the  end  be  all  well,  on  this  side 
of  death  or  beyond  death.  We  will  pray  once  more  from 
our  inmost  heart  if  we  can — '  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven,  Thy  will  be  done.' 

Although  there  were  several  contemporaries  of  Carlyle, 
men   endowed   with    talent   and   genius   like   himself,  who 
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foresaw  the  capacities  of  greatness  that  lay  in  the  author 
of  the  "  French  Revolution,"  one  must  be  made  special 
mention  of  in  the  person  of  the  late  Lord  Ashburton, 
a  man  of  great  culture,  vast  wealth,  and  abounding 
hospitality.  It  was  at  the  various  residences  of  the 
Ashburtons  that  Carlyle  met  men  prominent  in  the 
different  walks  of  statesmanship,  authorship,  and  the 
high  arts,  while  the  host  himself  was  a  man  to  stimulate 
the  talents  of  the  great  author.  So  profuse  was  the  offer 
of  Lord  Ashburton's  hospitality  to  our  hero  that  the  latter 
had  occasionally  to  decline  invitations,  and  frequently  to 
cut  short  his  visits  to  Hampshire,  Addiscombe,  Glentruim 
Lodge,  at  each  of  which  he  was  always  made  welcome. 
Host  and  guest  had  each  a  fondness  for  horseback  exercise, 
and  in  such  a  house  our  hero  would  always  find  a  congenial 
companion  to  take  a  pipe  with  him,  and  find  "  both 
counsel  and  comfort '  in  tobacco.  Many  as  are  the 
letters  written  by  Carlyle  from  Lord  Ashburton's,  none 
are  more  interesting  than  that  to  his  aged  mother,  under 
date  "  The  Grange,  Hants,  23rd  October  1852. — Our  weather 
in  general  is  sunny  and  pleasant,  quite  warm  this  morning, 
tho'  the  trees  are  all  red,  and  many  leaves  are  falling 
when  the  wind  blows.  There  is  an  immense  assemblage 
of  rooks  (honest  crows)  around  the  mansion  here.  Their 
hoarse  melody  is  often  the  first  thing  I  hear  in  the 
morning,  and  at  all  times  it  invites  me  to  pensive 
reflections  and  remembrances  of  poor  old  Ecclefechan 
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and  Hoddam  Woods,  where  I  first  heard  such  sounds  in 
days  that  are  now  a  very  great  way  behind  me.  The 
flight  of  the  '  craws,'  far  up  in  the  sky,  over  Ecclefechan 
village  on  summer  evenings,  towards  their  home  in 
Woodcockair,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  recollect 
out  of  early  childhood,  and  along  with  it  so  many  persons 
whom  I  shall  not  see  again  in  this  world.  Time — eternity 
-God  make  us  equal  to  these  great  facts,  which  lie  in  the 
life  of  every  man. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  sent  you  hence,  dear  mother, 
in  the  shape  of  news.  Little  happens  that  is  of  moment, 
and  nothing  that  could  be  interesting  so  far  away  as 
Annandale.  We  are  a  shifting,  not  very  numerous,  party 
in  this  house — 'agreeable' — that  is  the  'first  law,'  but  not 
otherwise  doing  or  saying  important  things.  The  new 
American  Ambassador  was  here  the  other  day,  and  he 
bustled  about,  as  Jane  said,  '  like  a  man  with  his  pockets 
full  of  hot  cinders.'  We  took  kind  leave  of  him,  but 
did  not  shed  many  tears  when  he  went.  Thackeray  is 
coming,  for  whom  I  care  nothing,  though  he  is  a  clever 
and  friendly  man.  He  comes  to-day  with  a  nobleman  and 
a  portrait  painter;  comes,  but  is  soon  to  go." 

Mrs  Carlyle,  wife  of  our  hero,  died  in  the  early 
summer  of  1866,  shortly  after  her  illustrious  husband 
had  come  north  to  Edinburgh  as  Lord  Rector  of  that 
University,  and  delivered  his  eloquent  address  to  the 
Scottish  students.  This  severe  blow  was  keenly  felt  by 
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the  bereaved  widower,  who,  however,  survived  his  wife 
for  the  period  of  fifteen  years.  Regaining  in  some 
measure  his  wonted  activity,  he  worked  on,  and  was 
cheered  by  the  companionship  of  many  relatives,  notably 
his  niece,  Mary  Carlyle  Aitken,  who,  proud  and  fond  of 
her  distinguished  uncle,  deemed  it  a  privilege  to  comfort 
his  remaining  years.  We  like  to  picture  the  venerable 
Sage  when,  most  of  his  life's  work  done,  he  would  return 
for  the  summer  months  to  his  native  county,  taking  up 
his  residence  chiefly  at  "  The  Hill,"  Dumfries,  a  centre 
from  which  he  could  drive  to  any  part  of  Annandale  he 
had  a  mind  to  revisit.  How  different  in  all  respects  from 
Robert  Burns  and  Allan  Cunningham  in  the  too  brief 
careers  in  which  these  distinguished  Dumfriesians  played 
their  parts. 

We  shall  finish  this  imperfect  sketch  by  reproducing 
a  letter  of  our  hero  to  Alexander  Carlyle,  Brantford, 
Canada,  written  from  Chelsea,  I2th  January  1870:— "  You 
and  I  don't  write  so  often  directly  to  each  other  as  we 
were  wont,  but  both  of  us  know  that  it  is  not  from  decay 
of  affection — ah,  no,  but  from  far  other  causes,  and  that 
in  our  silence  we  think  of  each  other,  almost  every  day 
of  our  lives,  with  a  sad  and  solemn  tenderness,  with 
wishes,  hopes,  and  memories,  that  only  deepen  as  the 
end  draws  nigh.  Your  photograph  is  in  my  dressing-closet, 
your  true  old  face  well  known  to  me — among  the  shadows 
of  my  other  loved  ones  who  are  far  away — far,  far,  into 
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eternity  itself,  all  but  one  or  two.  It  is  there  every 
morning  that  I  see  myself  surrounded  as  with  a  crowd  of 
sacred  witnesses,  and  am  silently  admonished  to  send  my 
sad  thoughts  Heavenward,  and  to  silently  worship,  if  there 
be  anything  of  piety  and  goodness  left  in  me.  Alas,  the 
sadness  and  the  longing  wishes  do  not  fail,  nor  can  ever, 
but  the  '  piety,'  the  faith  and  goodness,  are  not  so  constant. 
One's  poor  heart  can  only  say,  in  its  heavy-laden  state- 
'  Great  Unknown  God,  King  and  Maker  of  this  universe,  be 
merciful  to  us  all.' 

After  going  into  some  family  affairs,  he  continues- 
"  Little  Mary  writes  for  me,  but  I  cannot  yet  learn  to 
write  by  dictating  to  her — willing,  swift,  and  eager  as  she 
is,  poor  little  soul.  She  is  a  wise  little  thing;  honest,  I 
think,  as  spring  water;  pretty  to  look  upon,  and  shines 
here  like  a  small  taper,  slightly  breaking  the  gloom  of 
this  my  new  element.  God's  blessing  be  on  you  and  yours, 
clear  Alick.  Ever  your  affectionate  brother,  T.  Carlyle." 
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Home,  Sweet  Home. 

TRAVEL  has  been  so  commended  and  recommended 
by  the  physician  and  the  fortunate  persons  who 
have  had  an  enjoyable  personal  experience  of  it  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  advisability  of  taking 
it  as  a  mental  tonic  and  an  intellectual  stimulus.  True, 
you  may  possibly  neither  deteriorate  nor  vegetate  if 
circumstances  do  not  admit  of  your  leaving  home.  The 
men  and  women  who  live  for  useful  and  noble  purposes 
at  home,  and  who  can  point,  month  by  month,  to  the 
work  they  have  turned  off,  are  more  creditable  by  far 
than  the  travelling  jump-jack  who,  restless  and  excited, 
is  continually  rushing  off  solely  for  his  own  personal 
amusement,  making  it  his  boast  how  many  thousand 
miles  he  has  traversed  in  a  week.  Compared  with  the 
"  globe-trotter,"  our  experience  may  be  described  in  two 
words,  Travelling,  Limited.  A  retrospect  of  a  Continental 
tour,  extending  to  over  two  months,  comes  back  to  us 
at  this  season,  when,  leaving  London  and  crossing  the 
Channel,  we  began  with  Brussels  and  ended  with  Paris, 
seeing  between  these  places  a  considerable  section  of 
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Rhenish  Prussia,  some  of  the  gems  of  Switzerland,  lake, 
waterfall,  and  river  abounding;  interviewing  the  polite 
Frenchman,  the  courteous  Swiss,  and  making  the  best  we 
could  of  their  respective  languages,  or  their  broken 
English.  Much  might  be  said  of  Brussels  itself,  but  by 
preference  we  speak  of  the  famous  battlefield  adjoining, 
the  renowned  Waterloo,  seen  on  a  harvest  day  in  the 
quiet  peacefulness  of  mature  summer,  and  realising  that 
our  gallant  troops,  under  Wellington,  had  of  yore  utterly 
routed  the  French  army,  led  by  Napoleon,  and  whose 
fortunes  thereafter  were  quite  a  forlorn  hope.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  din  of  battle  and  all  its  carnage 
and  the  quietude  of  to-day,  when  a  gentle  wind  stirred 
the  grass  and  the  corn,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  came 
and  went,  and  the  genial  travellers  beheld  to  advantage 
the  plains  where  their  countrymen  had  fought  for  the 
rights  of  Great  Britain. 

Transferring  the  scene  now  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
or  Lake  Leman,  as  Byron  was  wont  to  call  it,  a  visit  to 
the  Castle  of  Chillon  stands  out  clearly  on  the  mental 
horizon.  It  was  on  a  September  morning  that,  starting 
from  the  Hotel  Gibbon,  Lausanne,  a  drive  of  some  twenty 
miles,  part  of  it  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  brought  us 
to  Chillon,  well  worth  a  visit  on  its  own  merits,  but  its 
interest  strongly  intensified  on  account  of  its  being  the 
scene  of  Byron's  most  pathetic  poem,  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon."  Three  brothers  had  been  here  imprisoned,  two 
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had  died,  the  survivor  telling  the  piteous  story  in  terms 
that  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  Aglow  with  the  spirit 
of  the  narrative  upon  him,  the  illustrious  Poet  has  set 
the  mind  and  the  heart  of  many  a  visitor  beating,  as  here, 
on  the  very  scene  of  the  imprisonment,  he  reads  the 
harrowing  tale:- 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do — and  did — my  best. 
The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven — 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distrest 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls — 

A  thousand  feet  below 

Its  massive  waters  meet  and  flow; 

Thus  much  the  fathom  line  was  sent 

From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthralls; 

A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 

Have  made  and  like  a  living  grave. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  our  heads  it  knock'd, 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high, 
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And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky; 
And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

Long  was  the  duration  of  the  imprisonment  of  this 
sad  prisoner  of  Chillon,  his  gloom  relieved,  as  he  tells  us, 
by  such  trivial  incidents  as  his  observation  of  birds,  mice, 
and  spiders  :- 

A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 

And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seemed  to  say  them  all  for  me; 

I  never  saw  its  like  before, 

I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more; 

It  seemed,  like  me,  to  want  a  mate, 

But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 

And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 

None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 

And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 

Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

Happily,  the  imprisonment  was  not  for  life,  but 
probably  for  too  long  to  admit  of  the  captive,  on  regaining 
his  liberty,  to  take  his  wonted  place  in  a  world  to  which 
he  had  been  so  long  a  stranger.  With  thrilling  effect  the 
Poet  concludes  his  narrative  :- 

With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade; 
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Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill,  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell; 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are;  even  I 
Regain'd  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 

Much  more  lively,  and  greatly  more  extensive,  is 
Lucerne,  situated  on  the  shores  of  its  majestic  lake, 
skimming  over  which  and  looking  up  to  the  peak  of 
Mount  Pilatus,  nothing  more  sublime  can  be  seen  in  any 
other  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  not  even  at  Zurich,  while  the 
drive  from  Lucerne  over  the  Brunig  Pass  into  Meiringen, 
through  forests  and  hard  by  waterfalls,  is  the  perfection 
of  a  Swiss  excursion.  The  numerous  groups  of  goats 
and  kids,  some  browsing,  others  playfully  gambolling, 
give  further  animation  to  the  scene.  You  are  sorry 
that  it  is  not  double  the  distance,  so  great  is  the  charm 
of  this  renowned  Pass.  Other  travellers  praise  the  St 
Gothard  railway,  the  construction  of  which  has  been  no 
ordinary  engineering  feat,  and  the  scenery  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  of  that  heavenly  Swiss  character  that  you 
pronounce  Switzerland  the  ideal  of  the  tourist,  even  though 
he  may  have  seen  the  Italian  Lakes. 
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But  we  have  yet  to  see  Heidelberg  and  the  falls  of 
the  Rhine.  Can  it  be  done?  Look  into  the  exchequer, 
and  if  five-and-twenty  pounds  remain  we  are  secure,  and 
have  a  margin  to  spare  which  will  carry  us  to  Paris  and 
across  the  Channel. 

Situated  at  the  top  of  a  richly  wooded  bank  sloping 
down  to  the  Neckar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  stands  the 
Castle  of  Heidelberg.  Of  this  noteworthy  ruin,  along 
with  the  town  and  the  famous  University,  the  "  British 
Encyclopaedia"  speaks  as  follows: — "Though  now  a  ruin, 
yet  its  extent,  its  magnificence,  its  beautiful  situation,  its 
interesting  history,  render  it  by  far  the  most  noteworthy, 
as  it  certainly  is  the  grandest  and  largest,  of  the  old 
castles  of  Germany.  The  University  of  Heidelberg  is  the 
oldest  in  the  German  Kingdom.  The  students  number 
about  500  in  winter,  and  from  800  to  900  in  summer.  A 
very  large  proportion  are  English  and  Americans.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  romantic  beauty.  Placed 
at  the  opening  of  the  winding  Neckar  valley,  it  has 
behind  it  and  before  it  lofty  hills  covered  with  vineyards 
and  forests.  Between  these  the  Neckar  rushes  swiftly 
along.  To  the  left  the  country  opens  out  into  the  broad 
Rhine  plain,  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  bounded  by 
distant  and  hardly  perceptible  mountains." 

While  viewing  all  that  is  best  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  do  the  thoughts  of  the  tourist  not 
frequently  turn  to  that  British  home  across  the  sea  which 
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he  quitted  six  weeks  ago,  and  to  which  he  returns  in  ten 
days'  time?  If  he  is  worth  the  name  of  a  loyal  British 
subject,  he  is  often  thinking  not  only  of  his  own  country 
in  general,  but  of  his  own  home  in  particular,  and  the 
faces  familiar  and  dear  to  him  that  give  that  home  its 
peculiar  brightness  and  endearing  charm.  At  present  he 
is  only  taking  that  relaxation  which  enables  him  on  his 
return  to  perform  efficiently  his  six  hours  of  daily  work, 
whether  as  banker,  solicitor,  merchant,  and  magistrate,  and 
at  five  o'clock  of  an  afternoon  to  reach  his  comfortable 
home  in  the  suburbs  of  a  county  town.  Surveying  his 
garden  with  its  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  he  emerges 
from  it  to  the  golf  course  or  the  summit  of  yonder  hill, 
cooled  by  the  breeze,  and  anticipating  the  musical  evening, 
when  the  younger  daughter  of  the  house  will  play  his 
favourite  concerto  by  Schubert,  and  the  elder  girl,  with 
the  rich  soprano  voice,  will  sing  for  him  "Beauty's  Eyes" 
and  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  The  richest  scenes  on  the 
Continent  were  indeed  fair  to  see,  but  they  held  for  him 
no  pleasure  equal  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  him  whose 
home  is  near  the  gliding  river,  whether  that  stream  be 
the  Severn  or  the  Tweed.  Or  is  his  home  in  the  West 
Highlands?  Well,  the  same  sentiments  pervade  his  heart 
here.  Better  to  be  back  again  to  the  shores  of  Appin  than 
on  the  mighty  Atlantic,  should  he  have  gone  there,  and 
his  passage  been  smooth  and  the  company  entertaining. 
In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  travel 
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is  the  means  to  this  end,  viz.,  that  the  absentee  of  two 
months  returns  the  more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  his 
own  place  and  people,  and  to  discover  that  the  lines 
have  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  he  has 
withal  a  goodly  heritage.  Rising  next  morning,  the 
returned  wanderer  realises  that  nowhere  on  the  Continent 
did  he  see  such  vividly  green  pastures,  such  purple  heather. 
Waterfalls  of  the  very  best  he  certainly  saw  in  abundance, 
but  they  are  not  the  same  to  him  as  the  falls  of  the 
Glomach,  the  dashing  Foyers,  or  the  celebrated  Reekie 
Linn  of  Forfarshire.  No  one  would  underrate  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhine  or  Rhone,  but  they  were  not  to  him  equal 
to  Glen  Prosen,  or  the  South  Esk  at  the  Kirkton  of  Clova. 

And  on  this  Sunday  morning  of  summer,  as  the 
daughters  come  to  the  harmonium  to  raise  the  hymn  of 
praise,  the  heart  of  the  father  thrills  with  gratitude,  as, 
joining  his  voice  to  theirs,  he  repeats  the  words  which  at 
Heidelberg  and  Lucerne  he  had  sung  in  the  English 
Churches  of  these  places:- 

The  golden  sunshine,  vernal  air, 
Sweet  flowers  and  fruit,  Thy  love  declare, 
When  harvests  ripen  Thou  art  there, 
Giver  of  all! 

For  peaceful  homes  and  healthful  days, 
For  all  the  blessings  earth  displays, 
We  owe  Thee  thankfulness  and  praise, 
Giver  of  all! 
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Herman  Charles  Merivale. 

THOUGH  this  gentleman  has  for  long  held  an  honour- 
able place  in  the  guild  of  literature,  authorship  was 
not  the  line  of  life  for  which  his  parents  and  friends  had 
destined  him,  and  so  strong  was  the  pressure  put  on  him 
in  youthful  days  that  he  had  to  study  law,  and,  in  fact, 
he  became  a  barrister,  but  only  to  practise  for  a  short 
time  half-heartedly,  and  in  due  time  renounce  altogether 
a  vocation  ungenial  to  him.  Coming  fully  into  touch 
with  literature  and  the  drama,  there  was  here  for  him 
so  much  proclivity  and  enthusiasm  that,  his  talents 
considered,  there  was  encouragement  and  hope  for  his 
attaining  that  measure  of  success  which  has  been  his  lot 
since  he  commenced  with  "  All  For  Her,"  down  to  his 
more  recent  dramatic  works,  "  Our  Joan,"  "  The  Butler," 
"  The  Don,"  "  Sketches  of  Travel,"  &c.  Before  enlarging 
on  his  authorship,  however,  let  us  glance  at  these  earlier 
years  when,  a  junior  to  such  legal  luminaries  as  Roundell 
Palmer  and  Richard  Bethell — both  afterwards  on  the 
Woolsack — he  recites  his  experience  among  these  learned 
legal  pundits,  and  with  what  geniality  does  he  discourse 
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of  the  gifted  but  bitterly  sarcastic  Bethell,  who  formed 
one  of  a  party  at  the  house  of  Merivale's  father,  and  the 
subject  of  talk  being  about  a  lawyer  who  had  been  made 
a  judge  over  another  lawyer's  head,  Bethell  remarked- 
"  Really,  he  had  a  pimple,  but  I  never  knew  it  came  to  a 
head.'  "Another  time,  when  my  father  and  he  had  both 
been  listening  to  some  vocable  talker  laying  down  the 
law,  Bethell  (now  Lord  Westbury),  quietly  observed,  when 
the  gentleman  was  at  last  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter, 
1 1  don't  think,  Merivale,  that  I  ever  heard  such  reasoning  as 
that,  except  from  a  country  clergyman.' 

Merivale's  friend,  Merrywether,  too,  was  a  source  of 
great  amusement,  says  the  author.  A  fussy  dullard 
complained  to  him  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  few  days' 
holiday  in  Wales,  wanted  to  do  Snowdon  and  Cacler 
Idris  both,  and  didn't  know  how  to  combine  them.  "  Easy 
enough,"  was  the  answer,  "  go  up  Snowdon  and  down 
Cader  Idris."  Whereat  the  man  sat  down  to  think  it 
out.  Once  Merrywether  went  to  hear  Albert  Smith's 
"  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,"  and  at  the  box  office  found  that 
there  was  but  one  seat  left  in  the  stalls.  Another  man 
was  just  before  him,  doubting  between  that  and  the 
gallery.  "  I  should  go  into  the  gallery  if  I  were  you," 
suggested  Merrywether,  "  because  its  nearer  the  summit." 
The  man  took  the  hint,  and  the  wit  took  the  stall.  He 
was  a  prosperous  Parliamentary  Q.C.,  and  when  somebody 
asked  him  to  what  special  qualities  he  attributed  his 
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great  success  at  the  Bar,  he  simply  said — "  To  three  of 
them — unbounded  impudence,  popular  manners,  and  total 
ignorance  of  law." 

The  most  pleasing  and  profitable  experience  of 
Merivale's  life  was  his  being  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Dr 
Vaughan,  sometime  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  afterwards 
Vicar  of  Doncaster,  and  ultimately  Master  of  the  Temple, 
whose  learning,  kindness,  and  humour  were  all  treasured 
by  his  ardent  pupil,  who  well  describes  his  reminiscences 
of  so  revered  a  friend.  A  frightened  child  called  Dodd 
was  brought  before  him,  charged  with  some  dire  scholastic 
offence.  "'What  is  your  name?'  said  Dr  Vaughan,  with 
due  severity.  '  Dodd,  sir,'  answered  the  trembling  boy. 
'Do  you  spell  it  with  one  "  d,"  or  with  two?'  'Yes,  sir, 
three,'  stammered  the  infant.  The  doctor  put  his  head 
upon  the  desk,  covered  it  with  his  hands  in  a  moment, 
and  then  dismissed  the  dangerous  criminal  with  a  warning. 
He  told  me  of  it  afterwards  when  I  was  drinking  tea 
with  him  in  his  room,  to  which  he  delighted  to  ask  me, 
with  a  great  enjoyment.  '  I  could  no  more  have  punished 
that  boy  than  flown,'  he  said  to  me.  '  Nobody  before 
ever  gave  me  such  a  lesson  in  spelling.'  Our  curious 
friendship  lasted  to  the  end.  Many,  oh,  many  years 
afterwards,  when  I  was  married,  I  brought  my  wife  to 
introduce  to  the  doctor  at  luncheon  in  his  Temple  home. 
'  Mrs  Merivale,'  he  said  to  her  as  I  was  talking  with  his 
own  delightful  partner — a  Stanley  of  the  Stanleys,  worthy 
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of  him — '  I  want  to  show  you  something  in  my  study.' 
My  wife  was  perhaps  a  little  tearful  when  she  told  me  of 
their  talk.  It  was  a  picture  of  myself  over  his  fireplace. 
'  That  was  my  favourite  pupil,  Mrs  Merivale,  through  all 
my  Harrow  years.'  Have  I  some  reason  to  be  proud  of 
that?  At  all  events,  in  all  this  world,  no  pupil  ever  had 
a  more  beloved  and  congenial  master.  What  is  the  least 
talked  of  may  one  day  be  the  best  known." 

While  many  lawyers  are  glad  to  escape  from  the  toil 
of  the  day  into  the  romantic  relaxation  of  music  and 
poetry,  there  are  some  so  steeped  in  law  as  to  be  terribly 
prosaic.  Such  a  one  must  have  been  Baron  Martin,  of 
whom  Merivale  tells  that  he  had  before  him  a  case  in 
which  counsel  quoted  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  He  said  that 
he  had  heard  of  it,  but  never  read  it,  and  as  the  case  was 
adjourned  on  the  rising  of  the  Court,  would  do  so  that 
night,  and  tell  them  what  he  thought  about  it  the  next 
morning,  whereon  he  opened  the  proceedings  by  remarking, 
in  his  broad  Yorkshire — "  I've  read  your  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  and  don't  think  much  of  ut.  It's  a  tissue  of 
improbabilities  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

Having  instanced  Merivale's  high  appreciation,  and 
indeed  affection,  towards  Dr  Vaughan,  another  prominent 
friendship,  dating  further  back,  has  to  be  recorded.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Merivale,  as  a  boy,  was 
stage-struck,  and  gaining  admission  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  Princess's  Theatre  in  the  days  of  the  talented  Charles 
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Kean,  there  ensued  a  life-long  friendship  between  the 
elder  and  the  younger  man.  These  were  the  days  when 
Rose  and  Carlotta  Leclercq  were  on  the  boards,  and  did 
so  much  to  draw  admiring  crowds  to  the  Princess's,  but 
then  there  was  also  the  attraction  of  Kean's  Shakespearian 
revivals  and  his  own  consummate  acting,  to  which  was 
added  the  graceful  and  intelligent  acting  of  Mrs  Kean. 
Hear  Merivale's  own  words  as  to  Kean: — "As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Charles  Kean  remains  to  me  one  of  the  most 
magnetic  actors  of  my  day.  Magnetism  may  repel  as 
well  as  attract,  so  about  him,  as  about  Irving,  who  has 
been  gifted  before  all  things  with  the  same  master  quality, 
difference  of  opinion  flourished  very  widely.  With  a  short 
though  well-knit  figure  and  a  plain  face,  none  the  less  all 
his  movements  were  free  and  elegant  as  became  a  captain 
of  the  Eton  boats,  and  the  face  could  assume  expressions 
that  made  it  charming.  The  smile  was  exquisite.  The 
voice  was  harsh  but  clear,  and  easily  charged  with  pathos 
or  with  humour.  His  fencing  was  a  sight  to  watch,  and 
in  earlier  days  than  I  can  remember,  so  good  a  judge  as 
Sala  could  speak  of  his  Prince  of  Denmark  as  the  most 
tenderly  romantic  he  had  seen.  He  could  even  lend 
quite  a  singular  charm  to  such  a  part  as  Evelyn  in 
'  Money,'  and  such  a  Shylock  I  certainly  never  saw. 
The  grim  humour,  concentrated  force,  and  inexorable 
purpose  of  the  man  never  found  a  truer  outlet.  Nor  did 
Kean  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  secure  an  impossible 
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sympathy  for  so  mere  a  monster,  a  man  who  comes  into 
Court  deliberately  to  cut  away  a  pound  of  flesh  from 
another's  heart,  because  he  wouldn't  ask  interest  on  his 
loans." 

Of  Mrs  Kean's  splendid  representation  of  Portia, 
Merivale  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  and  with 
critical  acumen.  And  still  more  highly  does  he  speak 
of  Mrs  Kean  herself: — "Mrs  Charles  Kean  was  the  more 
famous  artiste  of  the  two  when  the  two  were  married. 
But  like  the  good  woman  and  good  wife  that  before  all 
she  was,  she  was  from  that  hour  content  to  sink  herself 
for  him,  and  to  shine  but  with  a  reflected  glory,  the  greater 
for  the  absolute  and  touching  confidence  with  which  he 
repaid  her." 

The  subject  of  this  notice  came  of  a  good  stock, 
amongst  them  being  a  distinguished  uncle,  Charles  Meri- 
vale, English  historian  and  Dean  of  Ely,  while  his  father, 
after  whom  he  was  named,  was  Herman  Merivale,  formerly 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  thereafter  for  India.  Thoroughly  trusted  was  this 
important  official  by  the  several  statesmen  in  office 
during  his  tenure  of  these  posts.  With  his  customary 
jocularity,  Lord  Palmerston  one  day  thus  addressed  the 
Under-Secretary: — "In  the  first  place,  Mr  Merivale,  where 
are  the  Colonies?  Well,  you  hear  that  I  have  come  to 
look  after  the  Colonies  myself,  now  Russell's  gone.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr  Merivale,  where  are  the  Colonies? 
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Glad  to  see  that  you've  plenty  of  maps  about.  I  manage 
the  British  Empire,  as  you  know,  but  I  never  could 
understand  my  latitudes  and  longitudes,  or  make  out 
where  the  British  Empire  isn't."  "  Pam's  cheery  manner 
and  quick  aptitude,"  says  the  son,  "  proved  a  great  delight 
to  my  father,  who  always  said  that  the  main  difficulty  of 
a  Permanent  Secretary  lay  in  the  changes  of  Government, 
and  in  always  losing  his  chief  just  when  he  had  mastered 
his  business.  It  gave  him,  however,  a  great  opportunity 
of  insight  into  character,  and  interested  him  from  that 
standpoint  very  much.  It  was  of  Lord  Gray,  as  one  of 
his  chiefs,  that  he  said  that  his  mind  was  like  an  elephant's 
trunk,  which  could  pull  up  a  tree  or  pick  up  a  pin."  And 
so  with  the  influence  which  the  Merivale  connection  must 
have  had,  young  Merivale  was  deemed  a  fit  person  to  be 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  by  family  persuasion  he  consented 
to  the  same,  then,  after  but  a  brief  experience,  he  renounced 
it  for  that  literary  life  in  which,  if  he  has  not  taken  an 
exalted  rank,  the  author  has  at  least  had  congenial  and, 
we  hope,  profitable  work,  though  he  disavows  anything 
approaching  to  wealth.  His  "  Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform ' 
reached  its  second  edition  four  years  ago,  and  prefixed 
to  the  story  of  his  life,  extracts  from  which  have  been 
given,  appears  his  portrait — that  of  a  man  reflective  and 
genial,  intellectual  and  jocular. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  abilities  of  departed 
statesmen  will  in  the  following  find  ample  corroboration 
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of  the  high  estimate  formed  by  King  and  country  of  one 
of  its  most  noted  rulers: — "I  well  remember  my  father 
telling  me  that  while  half  the  most  noted  Ministers  of 
his  day  passed  through  his  quiet  hands,  as  one  of  the 
unacknowledged  but  working  rulers  of  the  unending  show, 
no  one  of  them  ever  so  impressed  him  with  his  astonishing 
power  of  grappling  at  once  with  subjects  new  to  him, 
and  mastering  in  a  moment  all  the  details  and  proportions 
of  the  work,  as  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  afterwards  to 
develop  into  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  century." 

Though  Herman  Merivale  may  have  disappointed  the 
ambition  of  his  parents  in  not  "  taking  silk,"  and  duly 
being  elevated  to  the  distinction  of  Attorney-General 
and  Lord  Chancellor,  no  one  can  assert  that  he  has  not 
lived  to  useful  purposes.  For  one  thing,  a  heavy  financial 
personal  loss,  of  which  he  was  blameless,  brought  him  into 
experience  of  the  adage,  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity," 
for  through  this  means  he  was  stimulated  to  exert  those 
talents  he  had,  instead  of,  possibly,  letting  them  lie  hid 
under  a  bushel.  And  now  we  shall  wind  up  with  some 
of  his  experiences,  graphically  narrated  by  himself: — "  I 
have  been  petted  by  Joanna  Baillie,  I  have  shuddered  at 
Macready,  I  have  listened  to  Macaulay,  I  have  defended 
the  Briton's  character  in  America,  just  after  the  Civil  War, 
alone  against  the  wrath  of  Lowell  and  of  Sumner.  I  have 
watched  Garibaldi  playing  bowls  at  Nice,  I  have  listened 
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in  the  same  town  to  Clara  Novello  singing  songs  for  me 
all  by  myself  in  her  little  button  of  a  house,  as  she  called 
it.  I  have  edited  and  largely  written  that  sound  and 
wholesome  work,  the  Annual  Register,  for  ten  mis-spent  but 
patient  years.  I  have  indited  prose  and  verse  for  Punch, 
and  the  Spectator,  and  the  Saturday,  and  the  World,  and 
Truth,  all  at  the  same  time.  I  have  harangued  a  Church 
Congress,  and  an  Art  Society,  and  an  Educational  Institute, 
and  political  crowds  unnumbered.  I  have  acted  many  a 
time  with  Kate  and  Ellen  Terry,  and  been  the  last  of 
Helen  Faucit's  Touchstones  when  she  bade  the  stage 
farewell.  I  have  been  treated  by  Thackeray  as  a  son, 
and  Dickens  as  a  friend  and  contributor.  I  have  sat  at 
the  feet  and  at  the  table  of  Hutton  of  the  Spectator,  wisest 
and  kindest  of  all  men  I  have  known,  and  worked  for  him 
for  nearly  twenty  years." 
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The  Airlie  Monument  at  Cortachy. 

WHO  has  not  heard  of  or  failed  to  admire  the  born 
soldier?  the  youth  who,  either  by  inheritance  or 
aptitude,  feels  within  him  the  trumpet's  call,  the  desire 
to  march  with  his  regiment,  to  discipline  himself  fully 
to  the  requirements  of  a  profession  so  noble  and  useful, 
so  gallant  and  honourable,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
aspiration  of  not  a  few  men  in  the  communities  of  the 
nations.  The  martial  spirit  is  a  very  keen  one,  and  it 
breeds  an  enthusiasm  which,  once  enkindled,  causes  the 
soldier  to  form  the  resolution  that  he  "shall  do  or  die." 
All  honour  to  the  valiant  bravery  that  steps  aside  often 
from  those  pleasant  paths  besetting  the  man  who  does 
not  wear  the  sword,  but  who  can  yet  be  useful  and 
honourable  in  the  arts  and  the  ways  of  peace,  and  of 
course  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  majority  of  men  in 
each  nation  are  those  engaged  in  arts  or  crafts,  learning, 
commerce,  and  the  various  professions  or  trades,  whose 
members  shoulder  not  the  musket,  and  who  leave  the 
"pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war"  to  those 
brethren  who  are  fired  with  military  ardour,  and  who  are 
irrepressible  in  the  pursuit  of  glory. 
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Before  speaking  of  one  who,  after  the  preliminary 
stages  of  a  military  education,  proved  himself  a  valiant 
officer,  and  at  length  commanded  a  detachment  in  that 
protracted  warfare  in  South  Africa,  so  sanguinary  and 
so  fatal,  let  us  glance  at  his  ancestral  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk,  surrounded  by  the  broad  acres  of 
pastoral  and  agricultural  land,  which  constituted  their 
owner  a  territorial  magnate,  holding  a  large  stake  as  a 
Forfarshire  landlord.  Cortachy  Castle,  a  princely  mansion 
on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  is  situated  midway  between 
the  town  of  Kirriemuir  and  the  glens  of  Clova  and  Prosen, 
but  was  comparatively  little  occupied  of  late  years  by  its 
owner,  the  Earl  of  Airlie.  The  summer  visitors  admiring 
this  baronial  pile  were  wont  to  enquire — "Where  is  Lord 
Airlie  at  present?"  and  were  generally  told  that  he  was 
with  his  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  was  not  expected  home 
till  October,  when,  and  for  several  months  thereafter,  it 
was  his  custom  to  stay  at  Cortachy  and  entertain  a  circle 
of  friends.  And  then,  the  harvest  being  gathered  in,  and 
the  mellow  woods  round  the  Castle  assuming  their  later 
autumnal  look,  the  home  party  rejoiced  with  their  host 
in  a  scene  so  fair  that  not  even  Glamis,  the  famous  castle 
of  Strathmore,  could  excel  its  beauty,  while  very  few  of 
the  other  baronial  residences  of  Forfarshire  could  rival 
it  in  scenic  attractions.  Across  the  river  is  a  private 
burial  ground,  in  which  rest  the  remains  of  the  father  of 
the  gallant  soldier  Earl,  who,  dying  in  1881,  bequeathed 
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to  his  family  an  untarnished  name  and  an  unspotted 
example.  As  a  country  gentleman  he  was  highly  esteemed, 
while  he  was  noted  as  a  breeder  of  the  famous  black  cattle 
that  are  so  familiar  a  sight  at  the  base  of  the  Grampians. 
Dying  abroad  while  on  a  visit  to  America,  the  remains 
of  this  Earl  were  brought  home,  and  are  here  interred. 
His  widow  erected  a  handsome  tombstone  to  his  memory, 
narrating  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
community,  with  the  words — "  Grant  him,  O  Lord,  eternal 
rest,  and  may  light  perpetual  shine  upon  him." 

For  twenty  years  following  the  death  of  this  Earl 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  other  break  in  the  family, 
but  it  must  have  been  with  dismay — knowing  the  horrors 
and  the  risks  of  war — that  the  neighbours  and  friends  of 
the  last  Earl  heard  of  his  regiment  receiving  orders  to  go 
abroad,  the  Earl  going  along  with  them,  and  unhesitatingly 
responding  to  the  call  of  duty.  It  was  the  same  with 
General  Wauchope,  who,  however,  had  the  strongest 
presentiment  that  he  would  never  come  back,  a  presenti- 
ment sadly  fulfilled,  and  one  which,  if  shared  by  the  Earl 
of  Airlie,  he  did  not  give  utterance  to,  but  which  he  had 
evidently  contemplated  as  not  improbable,  for  he  gave 
careful  directions  as  to  family  matters  in  the  event  of 
his  being  taken  away  on  the  battlefield.  At  this  date  it 
were  needless,  and  could  only  be  painful,  to  recount  that 
prolonged  campaign  in  South  Africa,  wherein  a  number 
of  our  countrymen  were  engaged,  and  where,  alas!  many 
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of  them  fell  either  as  the  victims  of  disease  or  pierced 
by  the  cannon's  ball.  Neither  youth  nor  valour  were 
spared,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  flower  of  our 
army  were  the  very  targets  at  which  the  fighting  Boers 
aimed  with  only  too  certain  a  mark.  Fitting  was  it, 
therefore,  that  those  two  valiant  warriors,  General 
Wauchope  and  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  should  be 
commemorated  by  memorials  placed  near  the  scene  of 
their  ancestral  homes,  and  in  choosing  a  spot  for  the 
erection  of  the  noble  column  in  red  stone  which  now 
stands  on  a  highly  elevated  summit  two  miles  from 
Cortachy  Castle,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  have  selected 
wisely,  for  not  only  does  this  majestic  memorial  stand 
revealed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cortachy  and  many  of 
those  dwelling  in  Glen  Prosen,  but  the  traveller  through 
Strathmore  can  at  several  points  between  Forfar  and 
Coupar  Angus  discern  that  stately  erection  in  memory 
of  one  who  not  only  went  out  to  war,  but  in  the  conflict 
faced  the  last  enemy  with  a  courage  characteristic  of 
himself  and  of  his  race,  ay,  and  of  the  "  bonnie  house  of 
Airlie."  Sad,  indeed,  is  the  interest  we  feel  when  now, 
sojourning  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Den  of 
Airlie,  where  the  mother  of  the  deceased  peer,  the  Dowager 
Countess,  resides,  to  see  the  added  pensiveness  that  has 
fallen  on  the  fine  old  house  close  to  the  Isla,  and  equally 
sad  is  it  to  revisit  Cortachy  itself,  for  there,  in  previous 
seasons,  we  had  freely  accorded  to  us  the  entrance  to  the 
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wide  domain  of  Cortachy  Castle,  and  had  then  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  soldier  Earl  would  take  up 
his  permanent  abode  among  his  tenantry  and  country 
neighbours.  Up  here  at  the  memorial  on  this  fair  day 
in  August,  we  read  of  the  numerous  virtues,  inscribed  on 
the  stone,  of  him  who,  but  six  years  ago,  was  the  living, 
worthy  descendant  of  the  House  of  Airlie,  and  who,  by 
the  decree  of  Providence,  which  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  wisdom  and  of  love,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  a 
foreign  clime  on  the  veldt  of  Africa.  How  great  seemed 
the  promise  in  the  life  that  then  faded.  Young,  healthy, 
and  happy,  proprietor  of  a  large  estate,  blessed  with  the 
love  of  a  wife  and  children,  and  with  everything  to  make 
life  desirable  in  an  eminent  degree;  all  these  things  that 
are — and  rightly  enough — deemed  blessings  faded  like 
summer  flowers.  The  very  sentiments  and  mottoes  of 
his  race  were  strong  in  the  heart  of  the  gallant  nobleman. 
No  lingering  illness  or  future  possible  sorrows  awaited 
the  hero  who  could  exclaim  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the 
presence  of  death  itself- 

Let  me  like  a  soldier  fall! 
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The  Stories  at  Shielhill. 

DURING  a  recent  brief  sojourn  at  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Kirriemuir,  we  had  better  opportunities  than 
were  available  on  previous  visits  to  Forfarshire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  river  of  the  South  Esk  at 
Shielhill  Bridge,  and  with  the  old  rambling  mansion  of 
Shielhill,  which,  like  many  a  Forfarshire  house,  has  two 
wings  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Embowered 
in  trees,  and  with  a  sloping  bank  on  one  side,  a  fine  lawn,  a 
productive  garden,  the  place  presents  high  attractions  as 
a  sporting  residence,  and  for  some  years  has  been  occupied 
by  that  ardent  sportsman,  Colonel  -,  who,  with  his 
wife  (a  zealous  cultivator  of  flowers),  comes  in  May  and 
remains  till  December,  thus  having  a  full  enjoyment  of 
early  and  late  summer  and  the  sombre  shades  of  autumn. 
The  dell  beneath  the  house  is  in  May  carpeted  with 
primroses,  and  by  July  the  varied  flora  of  the  lawn  and 
garden  are  ablaze  with  colour.  A  conservatory  adds  to 
the  richness  of  the  scene,  while  inside  the  house  there  is 
a  domestic  snugness  most  conducive  to  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  The  place,  though  quiet,  is  not  isolated,  for 
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at  Kirriemuir,  four  miles,  and  at  Forfar,  six  miles,  there's 
rail,  kirk,  and  market,  so  that  altogether  the  tenant  of 
Shielhill  enjoys  many  privileges,  while  the  disadvantages 
are  not  many,  if,  indeed,  there  are  any.  Crops  are  in 
abundance  near  at  hand,  and  within  three  miles  the  moors, 
stocked  with  grouse,  slope  upwards  to  a  considerable 
height.  In  the  South  Esk  and  tributaries  trout  of  good 
size  and  in  large  numbers  can  be  caught,  then  when  the 
day's  sport  is  over,  and  when  the  September  evenings 
induce  one  to  have  a  log  fire,  reading  and  conversation 
vary  the  scene,  and  are  not  the  least  entertaining  part  of 
these  days  of  early  autumn. 

"  Where  are  our  friends  the  R-     -'s  this  season?" 

"  In  Ross-shire,"  was  the  response. 

"  Heard  from  them  lately?" 

"  A  week  ago,"  we  reply.  "  They  desired  to  be 
remembered  to  you,  and  they  are  studying  the  character- 
istics of  the  natives,  of  whom  R-  -  sends  excellent  stories." 

"  Let  us  have  them." 

"  A  young  probationer,  emerging  from  the  vestry,  was 
timid  indeed,  and  shaking  when  mounting  the  stairs  to 
the  pulpit,  nor  did  his  nervousness  abate  when  the  beadle 
closed  the  door.  Looking  back,  that  functionary,  moved 
to  compassion,  returned  close  to  the  young  minister, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  and  indicating  the  congregation 
with  his  right  hand,  '  Keep  up  yer  he'rt,  sir.  I  wouldna 
gie  a  d-  -  for  ony  o'  them.' 
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"That  is  excellent,"  says  the  Colonel;  "had  he  any 
more?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  several;  but  the  following  you  may,  like 
me,  have  previously  heard,  being  the  case  of  the  bibulous 
priest  and  precentor,  the  former  strong  in  head,  the  latter 
weak: — *  Did  you  ever  see  the  minister  the  worse  of  drink?' 
was  put  to  the  precentor  at  a  sitting  of  the  Presbyterial 
Court.  '  Never  the  waur,  but  often  a  hantle  the  better,' 
was  the  unabashed  reply.  '  We  are  told  you  have  seen 
the  minister  actually  intoxicated?'  was  the  next  query. 
'Is  that  so?'  '  Weel,  sir,  that's  impossible,  for  you  see  I 
was  aye  blind  fou  afore  he  was  weel  sleekened.'1 

Being  appealed  to  for  further  stories,  we  regretted 
not  having  with  us  on  this  tour  Dr  Kerr's  "  Memories, 
Grave  and  Gay,"  with  stories  numerous  and  pungent,  one 
of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  in  Ayrshire  a  parishioner 
was  famous  for  his  discussions  on  theology  at  certain 
hours,  and  only  after  he  had  imbibed  at  least  his  second 
dram.  James  Inglis,  too,  in  his  stories  of  the  North  Esk, 
describes  the  minister's  man,  very  thirsty  on  occasion,  and 
partaking  of  refreshments  at  too  many  of  the  houses 
where  he  delivered  the  parish  magazine.  "  How  would 
it  be  with  me,"  said  the  minister  to  him,  "  if  I  had  partaken 
so  freely  as  to  be  unsteady?"  "Weel,  sir,  that  would  have 
been  awkward,"  was  the  pawky  reply,  "  but  maybe  ye're  no 
jist  sae  pop-u-lar  as  me." 

The    late    Rev.    Dr    Cook    of    Hadclington,    who    was 
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chaplain  to  the  prison  there,  used  to  relate,  with  his 
well-remembered  unctuous  humour,  that  an  old  female 
offender,  coming  too  often  to  the  prison,  was  remonstrated 
with  by  him  for  so  doing.  "  'Deed,  sir,  whaur  could  I  be 
better,"  was  her  reply.  "  Here  I  get  my  meat  and  my  claes, 
and  forbye  I've  got  the  benefit  o'  yer  meenistrations." 

The  Colonel's  sagacious  fox  terrier,  which  could  do 
everything  but  speak,  afforded  us  much  amusement  by  his 
performances.  The  conversation  ran  on  clogs,  and  the 
following  poetic  address  by  that  fine  Poet,  Will.  Ogilvie, 
"  To  a  Collie  in  Town,"  was  recalled :- 

Where  are  you  travelling,  head  on  paw, 

With  big  brown  eyes  a-dreaming? 
Leaving  your  bed  in  the  barley  straw 
For  the  mountain  hill-mists,  cold  and  raw, 
To  gather  the  sheep  on  Hounam  Law, 

With  the  grey  Kale  under  you  streaming? 

Has  your  heart  gone  back  to  your  mountain  home, 

On  the  wings  of  a  wild  wish  flying? 
Do  you  sniff  the  scent  of  the  peaty  loam 
On  the  open  moor,  where  the  red  grouse  roam? 
Is  the  white  drift  flung  in  your  face  like  foam? 

Do  the  whaups  wheel  o'er  you,  crying? 

Why  do  you  whimper  and  start  in  your  sleep? 

Are  you  losing  the  rebel  blackfaces? 
Down  the  braeside  do  you  gallop,  and  leap 
At  the  burn  in  the  hollow,  and  race  at  the  steep, 
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With  a  heart  that  has  only  a  thought  for  your  sheep, 
In  this  wildest  of  runaway  chases? 

This  is  no  home  for  a  dog  of  your  breed, 

You,  a  knight  of  the  hill-shepherd's  order; 
You  that  have  stood  where  the  ridges  recede, 
And  looked  to  the  south  on  the  haughs  of  the  Rede, 
And  looked  to  the  north  on  the  vale  of  the  Tweed, 

With  your  paw  on  the  gates  of  the  Border. 

The  roar  of  the  traffic  goes  past  you  unheard, 

In  monotonous  maddening  motion; 
But  you  have  gone  back  where  the  heather  is  stirred 
By  the  swift  little  feet  of  the  Cheviot  herd- 
Gone  back  to  the  realm  of  the  fox  and  the  bird, 

And  the  wind  blowing  clear  from  the  ocean. 
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Recent  Readings. 


WE  have  not  in  the  present  day  many  ladies  like  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Her  Grace's 
name  bears  a  historical  interest  for  beauty  and  for  charm. 
Her  very  portrait  by  the  great  artist,  Reynolds,  is  a  work 
prized  before  almost  any  other  as  an  interesting  likeness 
of  a  great  lady.  An  account  of  Her  Grace,  by  Mr  J.  B. 
Firth,  in  a  work  recently  published,  seems  authentic,  and 
is  certainly  interesting.  He  speaks  of  "  Georgiana,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  many  great  ladies  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Every  one  knows  how  she  canvassed  for  her 
favourite,  Fox,  in  the  Westminster  election  of  1/84,  and 
gave  kisses  to  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  Drury 
Lane  in  return  for  promises  of  votes.  '  If  I  were  God 
Almighty,'  cried  one  of  them,  '  I'd  make  thee  Queen  of 
Heaven.'  Every  one  knows,  too,  the  charm  of  her  portrait 
by  Reynolds,  where  she  is  dandling  her  infant  son  on  her 
knees,  and  the  romance  attaching  to  the  theft  and  recovery 
of  her  portrait  by  Gainsborough.  But  Gainsborough's 
despair  as  he  painted  this  picture  is  not  so  well  known. 
He  was  satisfied  with  all  but  the  mouth.  Again  and 
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again  he  painted  it  in,  and  then  he  erased  it,  until  he 
flung  down  his  palette  and  brushes  with  the  words — '  Your 
Grace  is  too  hard  for  me.' 

"  But  was  she  beautiful?  Fanny  Burney  calls  her  '  very 
handsome;'  the  fashionable  critics  of  the  day  were  inclined 
to  deny  it.  Horace  Walpole  refused  to  worship;  Wraxall 
declared  that  her  hair  was  not  without  a  touch  of  red. 
Probably  the  general  verdict  was  that  she  was  rather 
fascinating  than  beautiful,  and  her  charm  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  regularity  of  her  features  as  in  the  vivacity 
of  her  expression.  One  of  the  quaintest  stories  about 
her  is  to  be  found  in  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell's  diary. 
The  Duchess  for  some  reason  or  other  wished  to  change 
her  town  house.  She  looked  at  several,  but  none  pleased 
her.  Then  she  suddenly  thought  that  Lord  Fife's  would 
suit,  so  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  she  drove  round  to 
see  him.  The  servants  said  '  Not  at  home,'  but  she  entered 
in  spite  of  them — no  flunkey  dared  stop  the  Duchess 
Georgiana — and  found  His  Lordship  at  late  breakfast. 
She  began  as  follows — '  My  Lord,  you  were  in  love  with 
me  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  now  I  come  to  ask  a  favour 
of  you.'  '  Ma'am,'  was  the  cool  reply,  '  I  admit  the  fact, 
but  as  I  cannot  boast  of  any  favour  your  Grace  has 
bestowed  on  me,  I  don't  see  what  claim  you  derive  from 
that  circumstance.'  Nevertheless,  five  minutes  afterwards, 
the  Duchess  carried  her  point,  and  Lord  Fife  turned 
out  within  the  week.  The  Duchess's  popularity  was 
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extraordinary:  even  Pigott,  the  author  of  The  Female 
Jockey  Club — a  highly  libellous  collection  of  character 
sketches  of  the  leading  ladies  of  English  Society — had  no 
fault  to  find  in  her.  '  In  a  word/  he  says,  '  were  the 
constitution  of  Society  in  this  country  to  have  been 
reformed  by  the  example  of  one  individual,  this  lovely 
woman  was  born  to  accomplish  it.'  When  she  died  in 
1806,  the  Prince  of  Wales  said  to  Fox — '  We  have  lost 
the  best  bred  woman  in  England.'  Fox's  reply  was  superb. 
'  We  have  lost,'  he  said,  '  the  kindest  heart.'  '  The  Duke/ 
according  to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  '  cried  bitterly 
and  incessantly  for  a  week  before  her  death/  and  the 
diarist  added — *  Poor  thing,  with  all  her  faults  she  was 
very  ardently  loved  by  her  friends,  who  severely  felt  her 
loss.' 

"  Three  years  after  her  death  the  Duke  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Duchess  Georgiana,  and  the  Duke  himself  was  taken  away 
in  l8ll,  when  Lady  Elizabeth,  having  artistic  tastes,  went 
to  live  in  Rome.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Gibbon,  the 
historian,  that  gentleman  was,  one  summer  clay,  reading 
to  her  the  concluding  portion  of  his  Decline  and  Fall,  and 
when  she  expressed  her  admiration  at  the  close,  he  slid 
down  before  her  on  his  knees,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
declared  his  passion.  The  lady  was  so  surprised,  and 
then  so  diverted  at  the  spectacle  of  the  fat  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  on  his  knees,  that  she  went  off  into 
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peals  of  laughter.  Gibbon  tried  to  rise,  but  failed.  His 
huge  bulk  was  too  unwieldy,  and  in  the  end  her  Ladyship 
had  to  ring  for  a  footman  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Mr 
Gibbon,  she  said,  had  slipped  from  his  chair." 

The  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  well  maintained  the 
hospitalities  for  which  Chatsworth  had  always  been 
famous,  and  he  invited  Tom  Moore  to  spend  a  week 
there.  The  impecunious  Poet,  after  much  hesitation  as 
to  the  expense  of  getting  a  new  coat  for  the  occasion, 
accepted  the  offered  hospitality.  Arrived  at  Chatsworth, 
he  found  many  of  the  grandees  assembled  there,  and 
humorously  described  himself  as  the  only  "  common 
rascal'1  among  them.  Writing  to  his  mother,  he  said:- 
"  I  could  have  wished  Bessie  were  here,  but  I  know  that 
she  would  not  have  been  comfortable."  "  Bessie,"  Mr  Firth 
slyly  observes,  "  perhaps  was  better  at  Mayfield." 

Mr  Firth  revels  in  the  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  and  no 
wonder,  for  not  only  Dovedale  and  Darleydale,  but  many 
another  district,  is  most  excellent  to  look  on.  That 
fastidious  critic,  John  Ruskin,  felt  the  power  of  its  charm, 
and  thus  summed  up  his  experience  of  the  place  :- 
"  Learned  traveller,  gentle  and  simple,  but  above  all, 
English  paterfamilias,  think  of  what  this  little  piece  of 
mid-England  has  brought  into  so  narrow  compass  of  all 
that  should  be  most  precious  to  you.  In  its  very 
minuteness  it  is  the  most  educational  of  all  the  districts 
of  beautiful  landscape  known  to  me.  The  vast  masses, 

DD 
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the  luxurious  colouring,  the  mingled  associations  of  great 
mountain  scenery  amaze,  excite,  overwhelm,  or  exhaust- 
but  too  seldom  teach.  The  mind  cannot  choose  where 
to  begin.  But  Derbyshire  is  a  lovely  child's  alphabet- 
an  alluring  first  lesson  in  all  that  is  admirable  and 
powerful,  chiefly  in  the  way  it  engages  and  fixes  the 
attention.  On  its  miniature  cliffs  a  dark  ivy  leaf  detaches 
itself  as  an  object  of  importance;  you  distinguish  with 
interest  the  species  of  mosses  on  the  top;  you  count,  like 
many  falling  diamonds,  the  magical  drops  of  its  petrifying 
wells;  the  cluster  of  violets  in  the  shade  is  an  Armida's 
garden  to  you,  and  the  grace  of  it  all,  and  the  suddenness 
of  its  enchanted  changes,  the  terrorless  grotesque- 
grotesque  par  excellence.  It  was  a  meadow  a  minute  ago, 
now  it  is  a  cliff,  and  in  an  instant  a  cave — and  here  was 
a  brooklet,  and  now  it  is  a  whisper  underground.  Turn 
but  the  corner  of  the  path  and  it  is  a  little  green  lake 
of  incredible  crystal,  and  if  the  trout  in  it  lifted  up  their 
heads  and  talked  to  you,  you  would  be  no  more  surprised 
than  if  it  was  in  the  'Arabian  Nights.'" 

Transferring  the  scene  to  the  south-east  of  England, 
we  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  for  twelve  days  sojourning 
in  the  ancient  Cathedral  city  of  Canterbury,  enjoying  a 
spell  of  fine  autumnal  weather,  in  which  Cathedral  and 
corn  field,  street,  suburb,  and  mellowing  woods  are  all 
lighted  up  by  a  brilliant  sun.  As  it  is  not  the  custom 
to  come  hither  in  "the  nineteenth  century  and  after"  by 
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road,  as  did  the  pilgrims  from  the  Tabard  Inn,  Southwark, 
mounted  on  their  steeds  (so  spiritedly  described  by 
Chaucer),  one  is  contented  enough  to  do  it  by  the  more 
rapid  iron  horse,  even  though  the  views  on  the  route  are 
but  glimpses  compared  with  the  full  view  that  Chaucer's 
celebrated  pilgrims  obtained.  However,  the  famous  Poet, 
though  long  dead,  still  speaks  to  us.  How  potent  are 
his  descriptions  of  individual  character,  so  clear  that 
Alexander  Smith,  the  Poet,  said  of  one  of  those  word 
portraits: — "The  sun  himself  could  not  photograph  more 
clearly."  Have  we  not  ourselves  known  the  type  of 
maiden  here  described,  gentle  and  considerate  even  to  the 
dumb  creation:- 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde; 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rested  flesh  and  milk  and  wastel  brede, 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert: 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tender  herte. 

What  a  benign  picture  have  we  also  of  the  clergyman 
-not  but  what  Chaucer  could  write  with  scathing  satire 
when  he  chose,  but  it  is  much  more  pleasing  to  find  him 
in  amiable  mood,  discoursing  of  the  virtues  of  mankind:- 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religioun, 
That  was  a  poure  persone  of  a  toun: 
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But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk, 
He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk, 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche, 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche, 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversitie  ful  patient: 
And  swiche  he  was  ypreved  often  sithes. 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute, 
Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance, 
He  coulde  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  for  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sickenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite, 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf. 

Human  nature  being  always  the  same,  the  gentle 
characters  above  described  are  as  manifest  in  the  present 
day  as  when  the  Poet  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  observed 
them,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  an  added  gentleness 
in  the  quaint  verse  with  which  this  delicious  old-fashioned 
Poet  thus  wrote  as  to  their  manner  of  life. 

Let  others  better  qualified  than  ourselves  take  up  the 
subject  of  this  great  Cathedral  and  the  Archbishopric, 
together  with  the  many  historical  objects  of  interest  in 
and  around  this  goodly  city  of  Canterbury,  which  positively 
teems  with  subjects  for  the  historian's  pen.  We  cannot 
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do  justice  to  these,  and  can  only  notice,  in  passing,  that 
we  Scotchmen  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  within 
half  a  century  two  of  our  brethren  have  occupied  with 
distinction  the  high  office  of  Archbishop  of  this  diocese, 
and  been  in  their  turn  Primates  of  All  England,  viz., 
Archibald  Campbell  Tait  and  Randall  Davidson,  while 
the  Archbishop  of  York  is  also  a  Scotchman  of  true  blood 
and  genuine  worth,  the  Right  Reverend  Dr  Maclagan, 
junior  brother  of  the  well-known  Edinburgh  physician, 
the  late  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan.  We  prefer  taking  up 
the  life  and  work  of  that  active  and  distinguished  painter, 
the  late  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  a  native  and  almost 
a  life-long  resident  of  Canterbury — one  of  those  self-made 
men,  who,  by  strenuous  application,  unwearied  effort,  and 
high  integrity,  come  to  the  front,  and  leave  an  example 
so  worthy  of  being  followed.  Nurtured  in  poverty,  the 
family  were  forsaken  by  their  father,  but,  as  often  happens 
in  such  adverse  circumstances,  the  mother  proved  equal 
to  the  task  of  maintaining  her  children  till  they  were 
able  to  do  for  themselves.  Previous  to  embarking  on 
the  profession  of  artist,  young  Cooper  had  attached 
himself  for  a  while  to  a  company  of  actors,  including 
the  late  well-known  comedian,  Mr  Buckstone,  with  whom 
he  maintained  a  life-long  friendship.  Some  years  after 
they  had  dissevered  their  theatrical  copartnery,  Cooper 
dined  with  Buckstone.  The  former  had  by  this  time 
taken  up  the  line  of  painting  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
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Buckstone  requested  him,  seeing  he  had  at  the  present 
moment  no  cows  to  sketch,  to  make  a  drawing  of  his 
(Buckstone's)  wife.  A  baby  being  on  her  lap,  Buckstone 
said — "  You  will  do  the  pup,  too,"  and  the  portrait 
proceeded.  "  At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  I  asked  Mrs 
Buckstone,"  says  Cooper,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  to  come 
and  look  at  the  drawing  and  tell  me  if  she  liked  it.  She 
at  once  came  round,  and  seeing  what  I  had  done  gave  a 
little  scream.  This  roused  her  husband,  who  had  been 
smoking  and  ruminating,  and  he  came  and  looked  also. 
Then  they  both  burst  out  laughing,  for  instead  of  a 
portrait  of  her  and  her  baby,  I  had  drawn  a  sheep 
suckling  its  lamb.  I  gave  them  the  drawing,  with  which 
they  were  delighted,  and  thanked  me  again  and  again  for 
it."  Cooper  had  also  known  and  admired  that  great  actor 
-one  of  the  greatest  of  his  time — Edmund  Kean. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  readers  that 
Sidney  Cooper  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-eight, 
nor  is  it  long  since  he  died  full  of  honours.  And  now, 
when  sojourning  in  this  famous  old  town  of  Kent,  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  our  walks  is  out  to  the  suburb 
of  Harbledown,  where  the  latter  residence  of  the  famous 
artist  was  situate,  which  he  named  Vernon  Holme — a 
typical  English  house,  removed  a  very  short  way  from 
the  road,  surrounded  by  fields,  hop  gardens,  and  trees. 
Pursuing  his  interesting  profession  with  ardour,  and 
zealous  for  the  good  of  the  community,  Sidney  Cooper 
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not  only  lived,  but  worked,  on  to  an  age  much  beyond 
the  average  span  of  human  existence,  and  he  is  now 
commemorated  in  Canterbury  by  a  School  of  Art  bearing 
his  name,  and  an  exhibition  of  pictures.  His  name  was 
a  household  word  in  Canterbury,  and  his  fame  as  a 
painter  of  cattle  and  sheep  extended  throughout  Great 
Britain.  Particularly  interesting  is  "  My  Life,"  two 
volumes  written  by  himself,  and  published  in  1890.  In 
1870,  a  banquet  was  given  in  his  honour,  at  which  Dean 
Alford  of  Canterbury  proposed  Mr  Cooper's  health,  saying 
-"  We  honour  him  because  he  was  born  among  us.  We 
are  proud  of  him  because  he  has  grown  up  through  us. 
He  has  passed  out  of  us,  and  we  see  him  shining  on  the 
walls  of  that  Academy  which  is  a  sort  of  heaven  to 
which  all  good  amateurs  hope  to  go.  The  world's  verdict 
has  been  unmistakably  pronounced,  and  he  has  made  for 
himself  no  mean  name." 

In  his  reply,  the  recipient  of  these  honours  told  the 
company  how,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  had  loved 
Nature  and  Art,  and  had  taken  every  opportunity  of 
going  over  hill  and  dale,  through  meadow  and  lane,  to 
look  on  the  fair  scenes  unfolded  to  his  view.  "  I  then 
thanked  them  all  for  the  honour  they  had  done  me  that 
evening,  and  said,  in  conclusion,  that  I  left  them  to  judge 
how  far  they  were  justified  in  giving,  and  how  far  I  was 
worthy  to  receive,  that  honour.  I  assured  them  that  it 
was  my  great  boast  and  privilege,  as  well  as  my  important 
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duty,  to  declare  that  I  stood  there  a  monument  of  God's 
providence  and  my  own  industry.  With  reference  to  the 
Gallery  of  Art  which  I  had  devoted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
my  native  city,  I  said  I  had  two  objects  in  its  erection- 
one  was  to  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  her  who  had 
fostered  me  in  my  years  of  infancy  and  youth,  for  which 
reason  I  was  determined  to  erect  it  on  the  very  site  of 
my  birthplace,  and  the  other  object  I  had  in  view  was 
that  the  youth  of  Canterbury  who  felt  a  desire  for  the 
study  of  art  might  avail  themselves  of  those  opportunities 
which  were  denied  to  me." 

On  the  anniversary  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Gladstone's  golden 
wedding,  Mr  Cooper  presented  that  distinguished  couple 
with  a  picture,  and  received  their  warmest  thanks,  along 
with  Mr  Gladstone's  congratulations  that  the  artist  was 
still  in  vigorous  health  and  prosecuting  his  work  with 
activity.  Giving  his  ways  and  habits  of  life  when  an 
elderly  man,  Cooper  informs  us: — "I  used  to  walk  five  or 
six  miles  every  day;  now  I  only  do  three  or  four,  but 
these  regularly,  at  the  same  hour.  I  always  go  to  my 
painting-room  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the 
summer,  half-an-hour  later  in  the  winter,  set  my  palette, 
and  paint  till  breakfast  is  ready  at  eight  o'clock.  For 
this  I  eat  oatmeal  porridge,  some  bread,  and  drink  about 
half-a-pint  of  milk  just  warm  from  my  own  cows.  I  have 
not  tasted  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  for  thirty-six  years.  I 
find  the  porridge  very  sustaining,  and  at  the  same  time 
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very  provocative  of  appetite,  while  it  keeps  the  head 
clear  for  a  morning's  work.  Then  I  return  to  my  studio 
and  paint  till  lunch,  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  eat  well 
and  drink  but  little.  Then  I  clean  up  my  palette  for 
the  day,  and  go  out  for  my  walk,  returning  in  time  to 
wash  and  prepare  for  a  six  o'clock  dinner,  which  I  enjoy 
without  my  glass  of  port,  for  I  have  quite  given  up  that, 
and  every  other  kind  of  wine,  since  my  last  severe  illness. 
After  this  I  read  my  newspaper,  at  nine  o'clock  I  smoke 
my  cigar,  and  at  ten  o'clock  I  am  off  to  bed."  Sidney 
Cooper  was  a  reverent  and  thankful  man,  and  speaks  of 
his  trust  through  life  and  in  prospect  of  death,  his 
concluding  words  being  those  of  blessed  assurance — "  That 
there  is  a  glorious  immortality,  and  that  I  shall  one  day  see 
Him  as  He  is." 
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Vernon  Holme. 

SITUATED  two  miles  from  Canterbury,  and  near  the 
rustic  village  of  Harbledown,  is  an  elegant  house 
with  the  above  name,  and  being  specially  interested  in  it 
as  the  residence  of  that  distinguished  artist,  the  late 
Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  we  made  a  minute  study  of 
Vernon  Holme,  to  which  we  had  access  on  two  occasions, 
seeing  some  of  those  splendid  pictures  of  animal  life  in 
which  the  gifted  artist  excelled,  selecting,  as  he  did, 
cattle  and  sheep  as  the  subjects  for  his  brush,  and  being 
as  famous  an  artist  for  these  as  Landseer  was  for  dogs 
and  horses.  Sidney  Cooper's  industry  never  flagged,  nor 
did  his  interest  in  Art  or  his  native  town  of  Canterbury, 
while  with  the  county  of  Kent  generally  he  had  an 
intimate  and  loving  acquaintance.  Pursuing  his  art  when 
a  young  man  in  Brussels,  he  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
success  and  fame.  Transplanting  himself  to  London,  he 
there  strenuously  fought  the  battle  of  life,  until,  having 
acquired  a  competent  independence,  he  returned  to  settle 
in  an  exquisite  home  very  near  to  his  actual  birthplace 
in  Canterbury  city.  Vernon  Holme  is  surrounded  by 
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woods,  fields,  and  hop  meadows,  constituting  a  fine  blend 
of  the  best  English  scenery,  and  if  the  situation  and 
surroundings  are  so  full  of  amenity,  what  of  the  internal 
accommodation  and  appearance  of  the  dwelling  in  which 
Sidney  Cooper  so  long  lived  and  toiled?  Long  indeed,  for 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  ninety-eight  before  exhausted 
Nature  called  on  him  to  relinquish  his  hold  on  life. 
Entering  by  the  front,  there  is  a  large  entrance  hall,  to 
the  left  of  which  is  the  studio  and  the  book  boudoir,  to 
the  right  the  large  dining-room,  with  lofty  oak  ceiling, 
and  adjoining  drawing-room,  the  latter  with  windows 
looking  to  the  garden,  beyond  which  are  some  sloping 
hop  fields.  Purchasing  bit  by  bit  the  adjoining  lands, 
Sidney  Cooper  also  acquired  quite  a  number  of  live  stock 
-cattle,  sheep,  and  goats — which  were  at  once  ornamental 
to  his  grounds  and  useful  as  models  for  professional 
purposes.  Often  did  Mr  Cooper  revisit  London,  and 
greatly  valued  was  his  counsel  in  selecting  and  hanging 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At  the 
private  view  preliminary  to  the  annual  opening  of  that 
institution,  as  well  as  the  banquet,  where  statesmen  and 
literary  men  met  artists  at  the  social  board,  Sidney  Cooper 
was  ever  welcome,  but  after  a  stay  in  London  sufficient 
for  these  purposes,  he  joyfully  returned  to  the  place 
where  his  real  heart  was,  the  beloved  Vernon  Holme. 
Here  would  he  paint  for  hours,  an  occupation  varied  by 
walking  into  Canterbury,  for  which  he  had  a  special 
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affection.  Here  would  he  be  welcomed  by  friends,  and 
it  was  in  the  famous  Cathedral  city  that  he  founded  a 
School  of  Art,  in  which  the  young  idea  was  taught  not  to 
shoot  but  to  paint. 

Blessed  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise! 

And  how  pleasing  to  the  artist  when  he  receives  from  a 
visitor  the  following  order  for  a  picture:- 

O,  good  painter,  tell  me  true, 
Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw? 
Ay?  Well,  here  is  an  order  for  you. 
Woods  and  cornfields  a  little  brown, 
The  picture  must  not  be  overbright, 
Yet  all  in  the  golden  and  gracious  light 
Of  a  cloud,  when  the  summer  sun  is  down. 

Alway  and  alway,  night  and  morn, 

Woods  upon  woods,  with  fields  of  corn 

Lying  between  them,  not  quite  sere, 

And  not  in  the  full,  thick,  leafy  bloom, 

Where  the  wind  can  hardly  find  breathing  room 

Under  their  tassels;  cattle  near, 

Biting  shorter  the  short  green  grass, 

And  a  hedge  of  sumac  and  sassafras, 

With  blue  birds  twittering  all  around: 

Ah!  good  painter,  you  can't  paint  sound. 

There,  and  the  house  where  I  was  born, 
Low  and  little,  and  black  and  old, 
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With  children,  many  as  it  can  hold, 
All  at  the  windows,  open  wide, 
Heads  and  shoulders  clear  outside, 
And  fair  young  faces  all  ablush; 
Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  some  day 
Roses  crowding,  the  self-same  way, 
Out  of  a  wilding,  wayside  bush. 

Listen  closer:  when  you  have  done 

With  woods  and  cornfields  and  grazing  herds, 

A  lady,  the  loveliest  ever  the  sun 

Looked  down  upon,  you  must  paint  for  me; 

Oh,  if  I  could  only  make  you  see 

The  clear  blue  eyes,  the  tender  smile, 

The  sovereign  sweetness,  the  gentle  grace, 

The  woman's  soul,  and  the  angel's  face 

That  are  beaming  on  me  all  the  while; 

I  need  not  speak  these  foolish  words, 

Yet  one  word  tells  you  all  I  would  say — 

She  is  my  mother — you  will  agree 

That  all  the  rest  may  be  thrown  away. 

The  varnishing  and  "  touching  up J:  days,  memorable 
occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Academy,  were  made 
more  remarkable  by  the  presence  of  that  distinguished 
and  clever  artist,  Turner,  who,  reserved  in  speech,  was 
prompt  in  action.  He  was  wont  to  hover  around  the 
body  of  artists,  and  would  occasionally  see  some  of  their 
number  perplexed  as  to  what  should  be  done  on  this  last 
opportunity  which  each  of  them  had  for  improving  their 
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pictures.  They  would  see  that  their  works  were  capable 
of  improvement,  but  were  at  a  loss  to  specify  the  real 
thing  to  be  done,  whereat  Turner  would  step  in  with 
brush  and  palette,  and  with  dexterous  rapidity  would 
paint  in  a  line  of  blue  here,  or  grey  there,  according  as 
the  respective  pictures  were  in  need  of  the  same,  the 
artists  acknowledging  that  Turner  had  done  better  for 
them  than  they  themselves  could  have  accomplished. 
Though  less  distinguished  than  Turner,  who  was  a  Prince 
or  Prime  Minister  of  the  Academy,  there  stood  out 
conspicuously  as  a  landscape  painter  of  that  day  Thomas 
Creswick,  whose  pictures  then  as  now  command  a  large 
price.  He  has  been  described  as  of  an  ungainly  and 
slovenly  appearance — was  even  nicknamed  as  "  the  great 
unwashed " — and  he  was,  moreover,  the  head  of  a  clique 
whose  enmity  towards  and  jealousy  of  the  works  of 
Sidney  Cooper  were  alike  shameful.  Their  motto  was 
anything  but  "  Live  and  let  live,"  and  it  is  painful  to 
record  that  these  members  of  a  profession  so  noble 
should  have  proved  themselves  so  inglorious  by  their 
endeavours  to  decry  the  name  and  tarnish  the  fame  of  a 
"  brother  of  the  brush,"  who  deserved  very  different 
treatment  at  their  hands.  That  Cooper  felt  it  keenly  is 
undoubted,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  our  artist's 
merit  both  as  a  painter  and  a  man  were  fully  acknowledged 
by  those  in  high  places  and  by  the  public,  and  thus  he 
obtained  such  strong  and  generous  support  that  the 
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inimical  clique  we  have  mentioned  were  completely  routed, 
and  had  to  hide  their  diminished  heads.  In  course  of  time, 
too,  they  all  predeceased  him,  and  Sidney  Cooper  came  still 
further  to  the  front  as  an  artist  of  permanent  fame. 

"Amongst  the  number,"  says  Cooper,  "who  persistently 
voted  against  me  were  Elmore,  Mulready,  Webster,  Red- 
grave, M'Dowel,  and  several  that  are  still  living "  (this 
was  written  many  years  ago),  "  men  who  had  accepted 
my  hospitality,  and  who  professed  devoted  friendship  for 
me.  This  lasted  fifteen  years.  Other  Academicians  often 
expressed  their  regret  that  I  should  be  so  treated,  and 
remonstrated  with  some  of  my  enemies,  but  they  could 
not  prevent  their  acting  in  this  manner,  and  this  faction 
continued  to  follow  their  dirty  leader  (for  he  was  dirty 
in  his  habits,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  soap  and  water 
often  came  in  contact  with  his  skin),  who  was  ignorant, 
vindictive,  and  unsociable.  How  different  he  was  as  a 
painter,  for  he  could  paint,  and  I  have  often  thought  that 
with  his  delicacy  and  elegance  of  manipulation,  combined 
with  Lees'  power  of  representing  Nature  with  such 
truthfulness,  a  most  perfect  landscape  painter  might  have 
been  produced." 

Let  Cooper  himself  tell  of  his  life-long  connection 
with,  and  supreme  fondness  for,  the  good  old  city  of 
Canterbury: — "From  my  childhood — indeed,  almost  from 
my  infancy — I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wandering  about 
the  old  city,  and  especially  within  and  round  about  the 
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precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  sketching  it  when  I  could  from 
all  points,  and  at  other  times  feasting  my  eyes  on  its 
beauties  within  and  without,  so  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  I  knew  every  stone  of  the  great  Church.  I  watched 
the  changes  that  were  made  in  and  about  it  from  time 
to  time  with  jealous  eyes,  occasionally  viewing  what  was 
done  with  some  amount  of  satisfaction,  but  more  often 
with  disapproval,  especially  when  they  destroyed  the 
picturesqueness  of  some  spot  sacred  to  my  eyes  from  old 
associations  and  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  age." 

Sidney  Cooper  received  several  commissions  for  paint- 
ing favourite  animals  from  Queen  Victoria,  and  had 
interviews  with  her,  as  well  as  the  Prince  Consort.  The 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge  recognised  the  artistic  genius 
manifested  by  this  great  animal  painter,  and  frequently 
conversed  with  him.  King  Edward  bestowed  on  the 
artist  a  well-merited  honour,  and  at  last,  in  extreme  old 
age,  the  gifted  man,  who  had  so  long  occupied  Vernon 
Holme,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  We  lately  visited 
his  grave,  in  the  Churchyard  of  St  Martin's,  Canterbury, 
and  saw  fittingly  inscribed  on  his  tombstone:- 

Absent  from  the  body, 
Present  with  the  Lord. 
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The  Matrimonial  Lottery:   "  Bess  of 

Hardwick." 

IN  civilised  nations  marriages  are  duly  registered,  the 
census  of  the  population  is  taken  every  ten  years,  and 
well  that  it  is  so,  for  without  the  former  there  would 
arise  the  direst  confusion.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
interesting  speculation  to  know  the  proportion  (we  hope 
it  is  a  very  large  one)  of  those  marriages  that  are  certified 
by  the  registrar  that  turn  out  happy  and  favourable  ones. 
As  for  the  proportion  of  disastrous  marriages  (though  we 
hope  it  is  a  small  one),  still  the  public  cannot  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Divorce  Court,  duly  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  rise 
to  a  reflection  that  were  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the 
confessional  of  the  English  Church,  those  unfortunate 
people  would  be  heard  saying — "  We  have  left  unmarried 
the  persons  we  ought  to  have  married,  and  we  have  married 
those  persons  we  ought  not  to  have  married,  and  there  is 
no  matrimonial  health  in  us."  We  say  this  in  all 
seriousness,  from  observations  derived  from  the  Divorce 
Court,  while  we  gladly  turn  to  a  lighter  vein  of  the  subject 
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to  prevent  the  matter  becoming  too  solemn,  and  take  up 
the  views  expressed  in  two  well-known  journals,  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Punch.  The  former  had  innumerable  letters 
on  the  subject,  and  it  transpired  that  too  hasty  and 
ill-considered  marriages  brought  disaster  in  their  train, 
which  affirmed  the  proposition  of  that  paper,  "  Is  Marriage 
a  Failure?"  And,  said  Punch,  in  the  well-remembered 
laconic  advice  to  people  about  to  marry,  "Don't!'  It 
was  alleged  that  the  subject,  "  Is  Marriage  a  Failure?"  and 
the  numerous  letters  of  correspondents  ventilating  their 
views,  were  inserted  to  make  the  paper  pay  from  its 
enormous  sales,  and  certainly  that  paper  is  seldom  without 
a  similar  series  of  articles  in  it  calculated  to  catch  the 
multitude.  Nevertheless  the  Daily  Mail,  a  halfpenny 
paper,  declares  that  its  circulation  is  five  times  the 
amount  of  any  London  penny  paper,  and  thus  we  have 
the  competition  of  battle,  even  in  newspapers. 

If  we  may  venture  to  give  our  own  conjecture  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  that  out  of,  say,  every  hundred 
marriages  that  are  celebrated,  there  was  a  proportion  of 
five  or  six  that  turned  out  unfavourably,  and  two  out  of 
these  six  positively  disastrous.  If  we  are  near  the  mark 
in  this  estimate,  such  a  proportion  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  vast  majority  on  which  favour  and 
good  fortune  smile,  cheering  the  wayfarers  on  their  path 
through  life.  What  more  interesting  item  of  news  have 
we  in  the  Daily  Graphic  than  the  accounts  inserted  of  the 
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golden  weddings  of  couples  whose  portraits  they  give,  with 
the  subjoined  information,  "  still  hale  and  happy,  with 
some  share  of  their  former  activity."  Let  us  shut  our 
eyes,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible  to  the  odious  Divorce 
Court,  and  let  us  believe  in  what  we  actually  see,  as  well 
as  hear  of,  that  marriage  fulfils  that  high  ideal  which 
the  Divine  Founder  of  it  intended  it  to  have  in  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  for  no  amount  of  instances  to  the 
contrary  could  ever  prove  that  matrimony  meant  anything 
but  happiness  to  the  great  bulk  of  men  and  women  in  this 
vast  world. 

Another  branch  of  this  important  subject  is  sure  to 
occur  to  writer  and  reader  alike,  viz.,  the  inevitable  risk 
that  is  run  when  the  contracting  parties  enter  into  it 
with  other  views  and  motives  than  love  alone,  such  as 
for  money,  position,  influence,  or  the  like;  and  where 
numerous  instances  might  be  cited  where  sufficient  love 
or  respect  went  along  with  the  desire  for  these  three 
things  to  make  the  match  not  an  unhappy  one,  yet  the 
happiness  is  generally  much  less  in  amount  than  would 
have  been  experienced  had  the  love  of  the  heart  been 
the  prime  moving  cause  leading  up  to  the  union  of  the 
spouses. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  on  record  of  the 
making  of  a  position  for  one's  self  and  their  posterity  is 
given  by  that  interesting  writer,  J.  B.  Firth,  whose  "  Bess 
of  Hardwick "  is  now  given  to  the  impatient  reader:- 
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"  In  the  eyes  of  posterity,"  says  Mr  Firth,  "  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  has  been  eclipsed  by  his  second  wife,  the 
famous  Bess  of  Hardwick,  a  woman  of  boundless  ambition 
and  unusual  strength  of  character.  Not  for  her  the 
womanly  ideal  expressed  by  Pope  in  the  lines :- 

"  She  who  ne'er  answers  till  her  husband  cools, 
And,  though  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules. 

"  Bess  of  Hardwick  was  cast  in  another  mould — a 
mould  very  similar  to  that  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
herself  been  cast.  Or  to  take  another,  and  perhaps  closer 
parallel,  Bess  of  Hardwick  might  have  been  twin  sister 
to  that  brimstone  lady,  Sarah  Jennings,  afterwards  first 
Duchess  of  Marlborough." 

She  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire, 
John  Hardwick  of  Hardwick,  near  Ault  Hacknall,  the 
ruins  of  whose  old  mansion  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the 
side  of  Hardwick  Hall.  Born  in  1518,  she  married,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  Robert  Barlow  of  Barlow,  a  boy 
scarcely  older  than  herself,  who  died  in  the  following 
year,  and  left  to  his  girl  widow  all  his  estates.  Why  she 
remained  unwed  for  the  next  sixteen  years  is  not  stated, 
but  in  1549,  when  she  was  thirty-one,  she  became  the  third 
wife  of  Sir  William  Cavendish  of  Suffolk,  and  induced 
him  to  sell  his  estates  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
and  purchase  lands  in  Derbyshire,  where  her  kindred 
lived.  We  are  expressly  told  by  Bishop  Kennet  that  this 
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was  done  at  her  desire,  and  we  may  suppose  that  Sir 
William  was  a  very  uxorious  and  docile  husband  thus  to 
uproot  himself  from  his  native  soil.  He  bought  the 
Chatsworth  estate  from  the  Agards,  and  again — at  his 
wife's  instigation — began  to  build  there  a  fine  new  mansion, 
which,  at  his  death,  in  I557>  was  uncompleted,  and  was 
finished  by  his  widow  at  a  total  cost  of  £80,000.  Three 
sons  and  three  daughters  were  the  issue  of  this  union. 
Lady  Cavendish  next  married  a  west  country  knight,  Sir 
William  St  Loe,  who  was  one  of  the  Queen's  Captains 
of  the  Guard.  In  her  marriage  settlements  she  stipulated 
that  all  Sir  William's  estates  should  pass  to  herself  and 
her  heirs  in  default  of  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  so  when 
he  died  his  children  by  his  first  wife  were  left  without  a 
shilling.  Finally,  in  1568,  she  made  a  fourth  essay  in 
matrimony,  and  this  time,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  landed  her 
biggest  fish  in  the  person  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Again  she  made  judicious  terms  before  giving  her  coy 
consent.  She  insisted  that  her  youngest  daughter,  Mary 
Cavendish,  should  marry  the  Earl's  second  son,  Gilbert, 
and  that  her  eldest  son,  Henry,  should  marry  the  Earl's 
youngest  daughter,  Lady  Grace.  By  these  two  marriages 
she  hoped  to  bind  together  the  Talbot,  Cavendish,  and 
Hardwick  interests,  and  not  until  these  nuptials  were 
solemnised  would  Bess  of  Hardwick  give  her  hand  to  the 
Earl.  For  the  first  few  years  the  marriage  was  a  happy 
one.  In  1573,  we  find  the  Earl  writing  to  his  wife  as 

EE2 
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follows: — "Of  all  the  joys  I  have  under 'God,  the  greatest 
is  yourself.  To  think  that  I  possess  one  so  faithful  and 
one  that  I  know  loves  me  so  dear  is  all  and  the  greatest 
comfort  that  this  earth  can  give.  .  .  Farewell,  only  joy." 
That  was  obviously  no  perfunctory  duty  letter,  and  in 
1557,  the  Countess  was  also  sending  pretty  messages  to 
her  husband,  praying — "  God  send  my  jewel  health."  The 
Countess,  having  attained  the  height  of  her  own  ambition, 
now  schemed  for  the  advancement  of  her  own  children. 
She  had  a  glorious  opportunity  in  1574.  The  old  Countess 
of  Lennox,  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  late  husband 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  travelling  north  with  her 
younger  son,  Charles  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox.  They  stayed 
at  Rufford  Abbey  en  route,  and  were  entertained  by  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  The  visit  lasted  no  more  than 
five  days,  but  in  that  time  the  two  match-making  mothers 
entered  into  a  compact  that  Lennox  should  marry 
Elizabeth  Cavendish,  another  daughter  of  the  Countess. 
The  marriage  took  place  clandestinely — this  time  we  may 
suppose  it  was  the  Countess  who  had  to  deal  handsomely 
in  the  way  of  marriage  settlements — and  the  only  child 
of  the  union  was  the  ill-fated  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who, 
if  anything  had  happened  to  James,  the  only  son  of  Queen 
Mary,  would  have  been  the  heiress  to  the  thrones  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

We    can     imagine    with    what     self-satisfaction     the 
Countess    would    congratulate    herself    on    having    pushed 
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her  way  to  the  very  steps  of  the  throne.  We  can  imagine 
how  nervously  the  Earl  would  apprehend  the  resentment 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  we  can  imagine,  too,  the  violent 
explosion  of  anger  with  which  the  Tudor  Queen  received 
the  news.  If  she  boxed  proud  Leicester's  ears  on  one 
famous  occasion,  what  would  she  have  done  had  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  been  handy  hardly  able  to 
conceal  the  smile  of  triumph  on  her  shrewd  purposeful 
face.  The  Queen  promptly  ordered  her  presumptuous 
subject  to  the  Tower,  and  furious  letters  rained  in  upon 
the  unfortunate  Earl,  her  husband,  who  was  probably 
innocent  of  the  whole  intrigue  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  afoot  until  the  wedding  was  over.  He  wrote  to 
Burghlay  a  pitiful  deprecatory  letter,  assuring  him  that 
it  had  been  all  his  wife's  doing,  and  that  she  was  for 
ever  scheming  new  marriages.  "  There  are  few  noblemen's 
sons  in  England,"  he  said,  "  that  she  hath  not  prayed  me 
to  deal  for  at  one  time  or  another.  So  I  did  for  my 
Lord  Rutland,  with  my  Lord  Sussex,  for  my  Lord 
Wharton,  and  sundry  others,  and  now  this  comes  unlocked 
for,  without  thanks  to  me."  Queen  Elizabeth,  recognising 
that  the  marriage  was  made  and  could  not  be  unmade, 
soon  released  the  Countess  from  the  Tower,  and  during 
most  of  the  next  ten  years  the  ambitious  lady  remained 
in  the  Midlands,  helping  her  husband  to  take  care  of  Queen 
Mary. 

The  real  quarrel  between  Shrewsbury  and  his  Countess 
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was  over  money  matters,  and  in  the  end  they  separated, 
Shrewsbury  thanking  Queen  Elizabeth  for  her  graciousness 
in  relieving  him  at  last  of  "  the  two  devils "  who  had 
made  his  life  intolerable  to  him,  his  wife  and  his  royal 
prisoner.  The  Earl  died  in  1590,  and  was  buried  at 
Sheffield,  where  an  interminable  elegy  of  twenty-three 
verses  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb.  Let  us  quote  one 
only: — 

Soe  great  a  trust  as  this  so  long  was  never  seen, 

A  subject  for  to  be  a  keeper  of  a  Queen, 

To  'scape  out  of  his  hands  by  divers  ways  she  sought, 

But  still  he  did  prevent  the  ways  that  she  had  wrought. 

The  Countess  survived  him  for  seventeen  years,  living 
in  great  state  at  Hardwick,  which  she  had  inherited  on 
the  death  of  her  brother.  Here  she  built  the  famous 
Elizabethan  mansion,  which  has  proved  her  most  enduring 
monument.  After  her  death,  Bishop  Kennet  quaintly  said 
of  her: — "On  November  18,  1590,  she  was  a  fourth  time 
left,  and  to  death  continued  a  widow.  A  change  of 
conditions  that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman,  to 
be  four  times  a  creditable  and  happy  wife,  to  rise  by  every 
husband  into  greater  wealth  and  higher  honours,  to  have 
an  unanimous  issue  by  one  husband  only,  to  have  all  those 
children  live,  and  all  by  her  advice  to  be  creditably 
disposed  of  in  her  lifetime,  and  after  all  to  live  seventeen 
years  a  widow  in  absolute  power  and  plenty." 
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One  more  reference,  this  time  from  the  pen  of  that 
cynical  man  of  the  world,  Horace  Walpole.  In  his  folio 
copy  of  Collins'  Historical  Collections,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  wrote  in  the  broad  margin,  opposite  an  account 
of  Bess  of  Hardwick,  the  following  set  of  verses.  We 
omit  the  first  four,  rather  scabreux  lines,  describing  her 
four  marriages  and  the  way  she  secured  every  shilling  that 
had  belonged  to  each  of  her  husbands :- 

Sad  was  the  dame,  but  not  dejected, 

Five  stately  mansions  she  erected, 

With  more  than  royal  pomp,  to  vary 

The  prison  of  her  captive,  Mary. 

When  Hardwick's  towers  shall  bow  the  head, 

Nor  mass  be  more  in  worship  said, 

When  Bolsover's  fair  frame  shall  tend, 

Like  Oldcoates,  to  its  destined  end, 

When  Chatsworth  knows  no  Candish  Counties, 

Let  fame  forget  this  costly  Countess. 

The  End. 


